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HERMATHENA. 


ON THE BAS-RELIEF OF DEMOSTHENES IN 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 


a small but beautiful work was at one time in the 
possession of Dr. Richard Mead, famous as a physician 
and as a collector of works of art, who died in 1754. His 
collection, called Museum Meadianum, was sold by auction 
in the following year, when this sculpture was purchased 
by a Mr. White for fourteen guineas. It found its way to 
Dublin, where about this time the front buildings and 
western square of Trinity College were being rebuilt, a 
grant having been made for that purpose by the Irish 
House of Commons in 1753, to the amount of £10,000, 
followed in 1755 by another of double the amount. It 
was placed as the centre ornament of the chimney-piece 
in the Regent House, which formed part of this new 
building, and there it remained until 1887. It had, 
however, been engraved for “ Plutarchi Demosthenis et 
Ciceronis Vitae Parallelae,” edited by Philip Barton, 
Lond., 1741, and (from a cast) by Fea in his edition of 
Winckelmann’s “ Storia delle Arte di disegno .. .” 
1783-4. Barton was a scholar of some repute, whose 
annotations were copied by Reiske in his edition of 
Plutarch. His engraving and the description of it were 
reproduced in Allen’s edition of Demosthenes’ “ Orationes 
de Republica” (Adyor Anunyooexoi), Lond., 1755. With the 
help of this work I identified the “lost” marble, and on 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XVI. B 
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becoming Librarian in 1887 I removed it from the chimney- 
piece to the Library. I communicated the discovery to the 
Classical Review in December of that year. It happened 
that at that time inquiry was being made about it, 
Prof. Ad. Michaelis of Strasburg having just published 
an important dissertation on the extant representations 
of Demosthenes as an appendix to the second edition of 
Schaefer’s ‘* Demosthenes und seine Zeit ” (April, 1887), in 
which he devotes a considerable space to our relief, which 
he only knew from the engraving, and describes as lost, 
expressing the hope that it might some day come to light— 
a hope which was speedily fulfilled. 

The subject is the last scene in the life of the orator, 
when, having fled for refuge to the temple of Poseidon 
in Kalaureia, an island off the coast of Argolis, and being 
pursued by the soldiers of Antipater, he took poison, 
which he is said to have carried about with him in his 
stylus, preferring to die a freeman rather than to live a 
slave. He fell, so the story goes, beside the altar. The 
dimensions are as follow :—height, including base, 321 
to 322 mm.; base varies from 32 to 35; breadth, 238; 
thickness, 29 ; thickness of base, 49. 

Many years ago a distinguished scholar, on being 
shown the bas-relief, candidly told me that he had never 
heard of the incident; I therefore make no apology for 
quoting at length Barton’s account of the relief :— 

“ Tabella unde simulacrum Demosthenis lineatum fuit 
... Romae, inter villae. Hadriani rudera, paucis abhinc 
annis repertam ad virum celeberrimum, qui nunc possidet, 
Dom. Palazzi, Pontificis antiquarius, transmittendam 
curavit. Exhibetur autem hic non orator ille grandis 
et fulminans, dum in libera civitate floruit, sed, patria 
oppressa, elinguis, proscriptus, et in exilio moribundus. 
Victis enim ab Antipatro Graecis, et oratoribus sibi fuga 
consulentibus, Demosthenes ad Neptuni asylum in Calauria 
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Insula se recepit: quo cum Archias, jussu Antipatri, ut 
vivum ad eum adduceret, pervenisset, neque ut secum 
abiret, incolumitate promissa, persuadere potuit; neque, ut 
retert Strabo, vi abripere ausus est. Demosthenes autem, 
patriae saluti superstes esse nolens, libello accepto, quasi ad 
domesticos scripturus, intra templum recessit : ubi, hausto 
veneno, caput veste obvolutum inclinavit. Et, cum viscera 
jam venenum penetrasse sentiret, retecta facie, ne templum 
cadavere suo pollueret, tremulum ac labentem sustineri se 
jussit. Inter eundum vero aram praeteriens collapsus est, 
atque, ut scribit Plutarchus, cum gemitu expiravit. 

“ Artifex igitur, ut videtur, quo tanti viri casum expri- 
meret, languidum et veneno oppressum, ut in templo 
sedebat, libello sinistra manu retento, vesteque qua caput 
obtexerat in brachium conjectaé, hac imagine effingere 
voluit : éref3mmov autem inscripsit, quod sicut victima ante 
aram conciderit. 


“ P. Barton, in Vita Demosthents.” 

The description in the Catalogue of the “Museum 
Meadianum” is simply copied from this, namely, from 
“ Exhibetur” to the end. It appears therefore that the 
statement “inter villae Hadriani rudera ... repertam” 
rests on contemporary authority, as high as could be 
desired. 


I add Prof. Michaelis’ remarks in the dissertation 
referred to, pp. 428-29 :—*‘ How strongly the type of our 
Orator’s features, happily fixed by Polyeuktos, was regarded 
as normal, is clearly shown by the marble relief from 
Hadrian’s villa (a). In form and expression the head is 
essentially the same, and even the meagreness of the 
body is preserved, although all the rest is clianged. 
Demosthenes is here represented seated.” Then, after 
referring to some questionable seated statues and to the 
unsuitableness of that posture for the figure of an orator, 


he proceeds: “In the relief the sitting posture has its 
B2 
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special reason. Demosthenes is seated on an altar, his 
left arm resting on its border, his right hand laid on his 
left knee [see post]. The mantle has slipped down and 
leaves the whole upper part of the body free; only 
the extreme end, which previously hung from the 
left shoulder, now clings to the upper arm. The left 
foot is set forward, the right withdrawn to the steps 
of the altar; the aged man sits with bowed head, 
sunk in deep thought; in his left hand he holds a 
roll, Even without the inscription AnnooBévns tmiBdproc! 
it would be obvious that we have here before us 
the last moments of the Orator. The proscribed man 
has fled to the altar of Poseidon in Kalaureia after the 
last hope of a revival of Greek liberty has disappeared ; 
even now his gloomy reflection dwells wholly on the fate 


of his country.2 The fundamental conception is the same 


as in the statue of Polyeuktos, only with a special appli- 


cation. There we have to do with a public statue of 
honour, erected by a grateful country, here with a relief 
of small compass and private character, which was prob- 
ably intended as a decoration for a library or other such 
chamber. ‘The relief has in some degree the character of 
an illustration; we can therefore understand that the 
roll implies an allusion to the stories which represent 
Demosthenes as having written in his last moments either 
a farewell letter to his family, or a letter to the victorious 
Antipater, or even the epigram on himself (i.e. that which 
was inscribed on his statue). A piece of writing is so 
closely associated with the anecdotes of Demosthenes’ 
death that it seems conceivable that the designer of our 


more reflections 


1 Michaelis thought it was Anpo- 
o0évns. 

2 «The author of the Museum 
Meadianum [really Barton, see above] 
thought of the moment of death after the 
poison had been taken, Winckelmann, 


correctly, of the 
which preceded the last resolve ; so 
also Visconti, Mus. P. Clem. vii. 65. 
The expression émiBémos favours the 
latter view.”’ 
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relief could not dispense with this addition” (p. 429). It 
will be observed that there are bobs at the corners of the 
mantle. Similar bobs may be noticed on the statue. These 
represent the small weights which the Greeks had sewn 
into the corners of their robes in order to make them hang 
gracefully. 

A comparison of Fea’s engraving, which is reproduced 
in Schaefer, vol. ii., facing title, and here, fig. 2, with the 
photograph of the marble, will show a great inferiority in 
the former. First, the head is more bowed in the relief 
than in the print. This is obvious to the eye, but actual 
measurement makes it plainer. The distance from the end 
of the nose tothe line of the shoulder, when reduced to 
scale, is nearly as 3 to 2. Slight as this may seem, it 
suffices to change the expression from that of utter 
despair to one of absorbed contemplation of some per- 
plexing problem on the ground. The overhanging of 


the upper lip is also exaggerated. A very important 
difference is in the right hand, which in the engraving 
clasps the left knee, whereas in the actual relief, as is 
shown by the photograph, the whole hand hangs loosely 
and listlessly on the inside of the knee, as if there were not 
energy enough left to clasp it. The left hand also does 
not grasp the roll, 


It would be tedious to compare further the folds in 
the relief, which are carefully drawn as from a model, 
with those in the engraving. What is without excuse in 
the latter is the roughness of the lines of the altar, which 
is in accord with the crookedness of the inscription. 
Possibly the cast from which the engraving was drawn 
may have suffered from ill usage. By the way, Winckel- 
mann says that the form of the letters points to the relief 
being older than the bronze. 

Another difference between the relief and the engraving 
is in the nose, which in the latter is more aquiline than in 
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the former. Note the exaggerated hollow at the root, 
which is not in the relief itself. 

The first notice of our relief is the record by Ficoroni 
in Venuti’s “Roma Antica,” 1741, vol. i. p. 28 (I quote 
from Prof. Michaelis, p, 410): ‘‘ Nel 1737 fu trovato un basso- 
relievo rappresentante Demostene, con una greca iscrizione, 
in marmo, che viddi appresso il Signor Francesco Palazzi, 
Antiquario di nostro Signore, amatore delle cose antiche.” 
This is quoted (in Latin) in the “ Gemmae Antiquae ” of 
Ficoroni, ed. Galeottus, 1757, p. 129. Michaelis also 
refers to Fea, M/iscell. I. cxxxxviii., which I have not seen, 
but where the author, as I gather from Michaelis, questions 
the identity of this with the bas-relief. The mention of 
Palazzi in the extract from Barton places the identity 
beyond doubt. Ficoroni does not indicate the site of the 
discovery. At that time and atthe time ofthe first engrav- 
ing the features accepted as those of Demosthenes were 
those of the Tarragona medallion bust (fig. 10), the face 
being beardless, whereas the custom of shaving was not 
introduced until the time of Alexander, and in Athens 
later, and was then regarded as effeminate. 

Fig. 5 is from the bust formerly exhibited in the Library 
of Trinity College as that of Demosthenes. It was one of 
a set purchased from a fund left by Claudius Gilbert for the 
purpose. It is not known from what it was copied. 
Mr. Arthur Smith, of the British Museum, tells me that 
the nearest example of the type that he can suggest is 
the head at Naples, ‘“‘ Journal of Hellenic Studies,” xxv., 
pl. XL, fig. 2, shown in profile in v. Bienkowski’s “ Darstel- 
lungen der Gallier in der hellenistischen Kunst,’ Wien, 
1908, p. 26. This is not named. 

It was in 1753 that a bronze bust came to light in 
Herculaneum bearing the name ofthe orator. This, which 
is represented in figs. 7, 8, was taken as authoritative ; and 
another bronze, found in the previous year in the same 
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villa (fig. 9), but without a name, was recognized as repre- 
senting the same person. It was now found that the 
world possessed many heads of Demosthenes to which 
other names had been given. The most important are 
the two statues, one at Knole Park, the property of Lord 
Sackville, of which a print is given in Fea’s Winckelmann, 
ii, pl. 6, and in Schaefer, vol. ii. The tip of the nose in 
this has been restored. The other is in the Vatican, and 
the nose of this has required more extensive restoration. 
A photograph of this is given here, fig. 6. The indrawing 
of the under lip suggests Demosthenes’ impediment in 
speech. It is remarkable that Michelangelo, in his statue 
of Moses, adopted a similar method of indicating such a 
defect (Exod. iv.10). In that case, however, it is the upper 
lip that seems to cling to the lower teeth, and this pro- 
duces a quite different effect (Michaelis, p. 418). 

In order that the reader may compare the features of 
the relief with those on the bronzes, reproductions are 
given of the engravings of these published in “Le Antichita 
di Ercolano” (Napoli, 1767-1771), vol. v., “ Bronzi” pl. 12, 
(fig. 7) and pl. 13 (fig. 9). One, however, fig. 8, has been 
copied from Visconti, ‘‘ lconographie Grecque,” as he 
considered that the engraving of the “* Bronzi,” pl. 11, was 


wanting in accuracy, and therefore had a fresh drawing 


made by Montagny. 

As to our relief Winckelmann remarks, “ While there 
was reason to believe that the portrait of Demosthenes 
had been preserved only in the two Herculaneum busts, 
and that the monuments of Rome did not offer the smallest 
trace of it, there appeared at the beginning of 1768 a 
plaster cast of a small bas-relief of terra cotta.... This 
piece, of which the original seems to be lost, presents the 
full length of Demosthenes at an advanced age, with the 
head perfectly resembling the two bronze busts of Hercu- 
laneum.” 
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Winckelmann’s error as to the material of the relief 
is accounted for by his only knowing a cast. 

I have already quoted Prof. Michaelis’ remarks on the 
relief when he only knew it through the engraving in 
Winckelmann. When he had seen the more accurate 
photograph, he wrote to the Classical Review and ina 
private letter to me, questioning the antiquity of the 
relief, partly on the ground of the misspelling of the 
name (Q for O) and partly on that of errors in the 
drapery. As to the former, such confusion of Q and O is 
frequent in our oldest MSS.; but I venture to think that 
it would be very unlikely to occur after the Revival of 
Learning, when the artist would know the name only 
by reading it in a printed book. The alleged errors in 
the arrangement of the drapery are—first, that the mantle 
comes down from the back on both sides, so that it 
seems to have nothing to support it; and, secondly, 
that, while the right leg is drawn back, that part of the 
mantle which appears to hang from the right knee follows 
the line of the left leg. These are blunders of which, 
Prof. Michaelis assures us, no ancient artist could be guilty. 
We accept without question Prof. Michaelis’ assurance 
that no known ancient work exhibits such errors in the 
arrangement of drapery; but it is another thing when we 
are asked to assume as an axiom that no ancient artist 
couldsoerr. Sometimes even “ bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
Turner, that most careful observer of nature, painted a rain- 
bow with the order of the colours inverted. Another 
famous landscape-painter presents us with a crescent 
moon in which the boundary of the light is three quarters 
of acircle. Moreover, in order that the argument should 
be complete, it has to be shown that errors like those alleged 
are not uncommon in works of the period (whatever it may 
be) to which Prof. Michaelis is disposed to assign the relief. 

After all, is it rightly chargeable with these blunders? 
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I think not. As to the part of the mantle which hangs 
from the knee, I have already pointed out that the error in 
the engraving is owing to the hand being shown as clasp- 
ing the knee, whereas in the marble it is wholly outside it. 
If this is carefully noted, and the line of the drapery 
observed, it will be found that the latter hangs quite 
correctly from the left knee. With regard to the alleged 
first error, I have tried the experiment with different 
materials, and am satisfied that the lines of the drapery 
shown in the marble are not incorrect. Here also the 
engraving is at fault. Prof. Michaelis himself in his 
dissertation observes rightly that the mantle has slipped 
down from the shoulder. In any case it is surely easier 
to admit that an unknown artist, even though ancient, 
mighterr, than that a modern one should, as it were, 
prophesy the portrait which was not discovered till many 
years later. Prof. Michaelis has a further objection to 
make tothe marble. He remarks (Classical Review, 1888, 
Pp. 149) that “the likeness [to the Herculaneum bust | is only 
a general one, the nose in our relief being more aquiline, 
and the mouth in particular showing a different feature, as 
it is the lower lip and not the upper that protrudes con- 
siderably. Of all the other heads there is but one that 
fairly corresponds with our relief, viz. the bronze bust 
(fig. 9) of my catalogue; but this very bust stands apart in 
the series, and it may be doubted whether the name of 
Demosthenes has been rightly assigned to it.” The reader 
has before him the means of forming an opinion on these 
points. 

As to the form of the nose, Prof. Michaelis’ criticism 
may apply to the engraving; it does not apply to the 
marble, the difference, as pointed out above, being con- 
siderable, so that, if the form of the nose proves anything, 
it would be that the engraving and the marble do not 
represent the same person. It was of the engraving, 
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however, that Prof. Michaelis, as quoted above, affirmed 
that the subject would be recognizable, even were there 
no inscription. 

I learn, however, from Prof. Michaelis’ dissertations 
that the one point in which a considerable difference 
exists amongst the extant heads is the nose, which is 
sometimes blunt and somewhat curved, sometimes more 
long and sharp. He adds, however, that in far the greater 
number of copies the nose is partially or entirely restored 
(Schaefer, iii., p. 417). As to the protrusion of the under 
lip, in my judgment the under lip in the marble does not 
protrude at all, but the reverse; and others who have care- 
fully looked at the marble agree with me. Prof. Michaelis 
adds that Mead’s collection was not free from forged 
antiquities, instancing a bust of Julius Caesar, and adding 
that we know nothing of the Palazzi collection. In view 
of the facts stated above, the character of Mead’s collection 
does not come into consideration, nor is there question of 
a Palazzi collection. Barton’s statement puts the antiquity 
of the marble beyond reasonable doubt. 

Figures 3 and 4 are from the cast of the British Museum 
bust, which takes the place in the Library formerly occu- 
pied by the rejected marble. The Museum acquired this 
bust by purchase from G,. Millingen in 1818: nothing is 
known of its previous history. It is now numbered 1841. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 


P.S.—Since the above was written and in print, the 
death of Professor Adolf Michaelis has been announced 
(August 12th, 1910). See the notice in the Atheneum of 
August 27th. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


Fic. 1. 


The Bas-relief in Trinity College, from a photograph. 


FIG, 2. 


The same; from the engraving in Fea’s Italian edition of 
Winckelmann, ‘ Storia delle Arti del disegno presso gli antichi... 
di Winckelmann: tradotta dal Tedesco dall’ abate Carlo Fea 
Roma, 1783,” ii., p. 256. Height 96 mm., reproduced, Schaefer 
Demosthenes u. seine Zeit, ed. 2, vol. iii. Enlarged for com- 
parison. 


FIGS. 3, 4. 


The bust in the British Museum. From photographs of the 
plaster cast in T. C. D. 


FIG. 5. 


The bust formerly exhibited in the Library of Trinity College. 
A modern production (about 1743). Presumably a copy, but from 
what original is not known. From photographs. 


Fia. 6. 


The Vatican Statue (Braccio Nuovo 62). Height (excluding 
base) 1°98 m. Photographs of this are in the ‘ Portfolio,” vol. xvi. 
(1885), p- 178, and in H. Brunn’s “ Denkmiler griechischen und 
rémischen Sculptur,”’ Miinchen, 1897, Tafel 429. Also in “Ciceronis 
Orator,” ed. J. E. Sandys, p. xxviii. 

Fic. 7. 

Profile of bronze bust found in Herculaneum in 1753. From 
‘Dalle Antichita di Ercolano,” tomo v. ‘De’ Bronzi,’’ tomo i. 
Napoli, 1767. Fig. 12. Height, according to Prof. Michaelis, 
20 cm. (without base). 
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Fie. 8; 


The same bust, from the engraving in E. Q. Visconti’s 
“ Planches de l’iconographie grecque,” Paris, 1817, Pl. 30, No. 3. 
Visconti was not satisfied with the engraving in the vol. ‘De’ 
Bronzi,” fig. 11, just referred to, and had a more accurate 
drawing executed by Montagny. 


FIG. 9. 


The unnamed bronze bust-found in Herculaneum in 1752, in 
the same villa as the preceding. Identified by the resemblance. 
Height without the base is given by Michaelis as 285 mm. 


FIG. 10. 


The “ Tarragona” medallion bust (marble), from Gronovius, 
‘‘Thesaurus Antiguitatum Graecarum,” Lugd. Bat. 1698, ii., pl. 93. 
Also in Bellori, “ Illustrium philosophorum imagines,” pl. 79. The 
oldest print seems to be in Th. Gallaeus, “ Illustrium imagines,” 
Antw. 1598 (1606), pl. 55. This medallion is said by Michaelis 
to have disappeared. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


WHO BUILT THE WEST FRONT OF TRINITY COLLEGE ? 


HERE resume the architectural history of the College 
begun in HERMATHENA, 1909, and correct some of my 
earlier statements. 
Among the splendid buildings which attest the stately 
life of Dublin in the eighteenth century, the great front of 


Trinity College ranks very high, next to the Parliament 
and Custom Houses. It also comes about midway in 
interval between them: for the actual construction ex- 
tended from 1752 to 1759. It was finished in 1760, and 
splendidly illuminated in September, 1761, on the occasion 
of George III’s nuptials. Anyone might wonder how 
there could be the smallest difficulty in ascertaining what 
architect designed such a building. The registry of the 
acts of the Board of T.C.D., the Bursars’ accounts, nay, even 
the newspapers of the day, which mention the various new 
buildings in Dublin, are all extant; yet I have searched 
all these sources with great labour for a direct answer to 
my inquiry, and in vain. Pursuing, therefore, the indirect 
method—fer exclusiones debitas, as Bacon would say—the 
first step was to exclude various famous names which are 
often associated with the building in popular fancy. 
Richard Cassels had built what is called the New Dining- 
Hall in 1745-7, as I infer from a solitary mention of his 
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name in the Bursar’s account for September 9g, 1747.’ But 
what happened further about this building of Cassels 
(often written Castle) appears from the following notice 
(Faulkner's Fournal for March 13, 1759) :—‘‘ The fine and 
spacious New Hall in T.C.D. was obliged to be taken 
down, on account of a crack in the north side of the wall, 
occasioned by digging the foundations for a kitchen 
which was to have been built there ; and we hear that the 
Hall is to be rebuilt in a very magnificent manner on the 
same spot, with a kitchen on the adjacent spot, as was 
before intended.” 

But Cassels died suddenly at Carton (where he was 
doing work), February 19, 1751, so that he cannot have 
either rebuilt the Dining-Hall (in 1760-1) or carried out 
the building of the front, which was not begun till 1752. 
I had conjectured that he might at least have left designs 
for the front, as there is much in the details of the present 
Dining-Hall (apparently rebuilt after the original design 
without change) and the Regent House (over the western 
gate) which points to the same decorators. But there is 
not a trace of any such design, and now at last we can 
bring positive evidence to disprove it. 

The other eminent man who is responsible for our 
theatre, and is often named as the architect of the West 
Front, is Sir William Chambers. Now, Chambers did not 
return from Rome and settle in London till 1755, and his 
connexions with Dublin are all much later than the 
adoption of the design (not later than 1751) for the front 
of the College, which differs widely in style from his known 
work in the College. 

Was there any local architect of distinction who could 
have designed this front? There was one—John Smyth— 





‘Here is the actual text: ‘*To to pay this and all the other expenses 
Isabella Ward for plaistering vaults, of repairing, £15 13s. 6d.” 
which fell. N.B.—Mr. Castle engaged 
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who built two well-known Dublin churches, St. Catherine’s 
and St. Thomas’s, about this very time. The Irish Parlia- 
ment voted £1000 for the completion of each of them in 
1760. But in all the notices of his buildings there is no 
mention of this, which would have been his greatest work. 
His only connexion with the College is preserved in an 
entry in the Bursar’s accounts for June quarter, 1759, “ to 
Mr. Smyth, architect, for a plan for the Provost’s House, 
£22 15s.” Now, it is well known that the exterior design 
of this house was taken from that of General Wade, in 
Burlington Street, London. A picture of its front and two 
plans of the interior! appear in Colin Campbell’s Vitruvius 
Brit., volume iii., published long before (1723), and the 
plan is expressly attributed to that fashionable amateur 
architect Lord Burlington and Cork. 

In this plan there are no wings, as there are to the 
Provost’s House; and these may possibly have been 


designed by Smyth, as they show a great family likeness 
to the wings of St. Thomas’s Church.’ But this was all in 
1759-60, and I fancy Smyth had not yet attained any 
eminence in 1751, when the Front was taken in hands. 
We are not told who was the moving spirit in the 
College. The Provost during the whole period 1717-58 was 


Baldwin, but he never gets the credit of these magnificent 
ideas, and he was over eighty when the reconstruction of 
the west front was undertaken. William Clement, M.D., 
Mrs. Delany’s friend, a Senior Fellow in 1742, for many 
years Vice-Provost, was evidently the working head of the 
College, and his election as M.P. for T.C.D. in 1761 shows 
that his efforts in the College were recognized. Would that 
Mrs. Delany had told us something more about him than 
his agreeable hospitality, and his unofficial wife ! 

1 Not adopted in the Provost’s House. Cash; the wings, however, were built, 


2? The full design of the church, never and one of them is still untouched 
completed, may be seen in Pool and (1910). 
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All the prominent architects who set up buildings for 
the College being thus disposed of, it remains for us to 
consider a tradition in the Darley family that it was built 
by one of their ancestors. That family was certainly much 
employed by the College. The first Irish Darley is said to 
have been a stone-mason in Derbyshire who obtained a 
grant of land in Co. Down from William III. On this 
(or else near Ardbraccan, from the constant mention of 
‘‘Ardbraccan stone”’) he found a valuable quarry, and 
it is to him and his family that is attributed the first 
beginning of stone-work in Dublin instead of the brick 
till then universal. There was a George Darley, stone- 
cutter, largely employed and paid by the College; but 
there was also a Hugh Darley, called an architect, 
employed for many years by the College at the modest 
salary of £20, to superintend the various buildings going 
on in the College. When Parliament voted large sums 
for the new front, he was appointed to superintend this 
work at a further salary of £60; and when the building 
was finished, the following account was submitted by the 
College to Parliament for the spending of the great public 
grants up to the end of 1759. I have to thank my friend 
Mr. W. G. Strickland for finding it for me in an appendix 
to the Parliamentary Journals of 1760. I now copy out 
the whole of the bill (there is, on the page following, an 
earlier one, up to the end of 1758, embodied in it) from 
the Journals of the Irish House of Commons, vol. xi., 
pp. 391-2. It appears in the second but earlier abstract, 
that William Clement was responsible for it. He had been 
Vice-Provost since June quarter, 1753. Provost Baldwin 
had died in 1758, aged ninety-two, and the new Provost 
Andrews, though he had been a Senior Fellow since 1753, 
was practising at the Bar, and did not apparently take 
an interest in College buildings till he undertook the new 
Provost’s house, probably as soon as he was made Provost. 
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Here then is the account :— 


To the amount of cash paid to Alexander 
Pellisier for cart work, 

To the amount of Gilbert Plummer’s bill 
for stone and brick work, labourers for 
digging the foundations included, 

To the amount of George Darley’s bill for 
hewn stoneworks, 

To the amount of George Stewart’s bill for 
carpenters’ works, Rebecca Turner’s 
bill for ironmongers’ work included, 

To the amount of William Murphy and 
Alexander Thompson’s bill for lead 
works, ; 

To the amount of Obadiah Bolton’ s bill 
for slaters’ works, ; : 

To the amount of Rich. Eaton’s bill for 
glaziers’ works, 

To the amount of Patrick and Jobe Wall’s 
bill for plastering and painters’ works, 

To the amount of Timothy Turner’s bill 
for ironworks, 

To the amount of James Robinson’, s bill 
for carvers’ works, 

To cash paid to Robert Nixon for the vane 
on the cupola, 

To the amount of Nicholas Scull’s bill fee 
pumps, 

To the amount of Richard King’s bill for 
the admeasurements of the Parliament 
buildings, . : ‘ : ° 

To cash paid to Manet Keene and 
Saunderson, for the plans and eleva- 
tions of this building, ‘ ; 
seven years’ salary to Hugh Darley, 
for conducting said building, ending 
July 13, 1759, at £60 per annum, 
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To cash paid to Hugh Darley for his 
trouble and expense in going to 
London to procure designs for said 
building, . 2 ‘ ; : é 64 2 6 


$27,016 3 10 


It is not necessary to copy out the earlier abstract, 
which gives the outlay up to November 20, 1758, as most 
of the sums are included in the payments to the same 
workmen running through the following year. But two or 
three items have a distinct value. 

The very first is for rooms in the buildings pulled down, 
£1751 78. 63d. This means that the occupants of these 
rooms, having paid for them when they came in, were 
compensated (as Dr. Stubbs has told us, A/zséory, p. 191). 
After various payments to carpenters, stone-cutters, 
plumbers, &c., we have— 


To Dr. Clement, on account of bricks, . £850 0 o 


N.B.—This sum is to be charged to 
Gilbert Plummer, he having received 
one million of bricks. 
and 
To Hugh Darley for five and a half years’ 
salary, &c., due the 13th January 
next, . ‘ : ‘ : ; . £468 14 2 


Here we have his College salary, £20, and his special 
salary for superintending this building, £60, lumped 
together. 

During the year 1758-9, we have— 


For rooms pulled down, 
and 
To Dr. Clement, on account of bricks, 
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This account concludes with the contra side :— 


Total received from Treasury, net, £43,597 10 


’ 
», paid on account of new buildings, 27,861 2 4? 


£15,736 3 52 
Money already received for [new] 


rooms, . - : ; ; < 8,957 2 28 
Money saved in bricks, .. ‘ ‘ 750 oO 


Money received for old materials, . 706 8 


417,347 19 54 


N.B.—There will be a further consider- 
able saving upon the three foregoing 
articles. 


November 2, 1759. WILLIAM CLEMENT. 


It thus appears that Hugh Darley, who was a paid 
official in Trinity College, and who had the charge of super- 
intending the great new front, went to London for designs, 
and there got what he liked and what the College approved, 
from Messrs. Keene and Saunderson, to whom the College 
paid a fee of £74 115. 87, 

Who were these people, and what is the meaning of 
this fee ? 

In the first place, they were London people, for we find 
both names among the architects of that day, especially 
Henry Keene, Architect to Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
Moreover, he designed a new building at Balliol College 
in 1769, and also the west side of the quadrangle and the 
Provost’s lodgings at Worcester College, Oxford. He died 
in 1776. Saunderson built country mansions. What 
person was more suitable to give a design for this College 
than Henry Keene? As regards the smallness of the 


fee, we know from James Gandon’s life that even twenty 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVI. Cc 
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years later the artistic position of an architect was not 
understood, and that the grandees with whom he had to 
deal looked upon him as merely a master builder and 
tradesman. 

The model of the west front, still preserved in the 
Library, corresponds exactly with the present building, and 
shows no trace of a feature which both Taylor and Stubbs 
in their respective Histories mention—-that the original 
design put a dome over the centre and cupolas over both 
the ‘ pavilions.’ The cupola on the north end of the new 
front was, according to Stubbs, actually built, and taken 
down again in 1757, during the course of the building 
(Stubbs, p. 188). The item in the account I have copied 
for the vane on the cupola, of £7 1s. 9d, seems to point 
to this having really taken place. But Dr. Stubbs 
was in the habit of quoting things without telling us 
exactly where to find them; and this he says is in a 
‘memorandum book about the acts of the Board,” which 
I have never been able to find. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 





PROBABLE EARLY STUDENTS OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN (BEING WARDS OF THE 
CROWN), 1599-1616, 


R. MAHAFFY, in his “ Epoch in Irish History” 
(p. 131), speaks of the Patent Rolls of James the 
First as containing a large number of grants of wardships 
of boys of important families, with provision for their 
maintenance and education in Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and he adds that an analysis of the names of these possible 
students, and the allowances made for them, would be 
interesting. Not only dothe Patent Rolls of James the 
First contain such grants, but many of the Fiants for 
letters patent of the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
(17th Report, D. K. Records, Appendix) are similar in 
character, containing a condition as to the wards being 
brought up in the College. 

Appended is an alphabetical list (extending from 1599 
to 1616) of these wards, which gives shortly particulars in 
each case. From about 1617 to the end of King James’ 
reign, and on through that of King Charles the First, 
though numerous grants of wardship are to be found, in 
none of them is there any mention of Trinity College. 
This may probably be accounted for by the fact that in 
15 James I (1617), among the instructions drawn up for 
the guidance of the Court of Wards was a general one, that 
“the wards fit to be brought up in learning should be bred 
and educated in the College near Dublin, and they (the 
Commissioners) were to take orders for their maintenance 


therein.” 
C2 
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A short account of this Court may be necessary. A 
patent of 3rd July, 36 Henry VIII (1544), granted authority 
to certain commissioners to bargain and sell for money the 
custody, wardship, and marriage of all the heirs of those 
who died in the King’s homage, as yet being within age, 
or who should die, &c. In 1599, the period at which our 
list commences, the following were Commissioners of this 
Court of Wards and Liveries :—Charles, lord Mountjoy, 
lord deputy ; Sir George Carie, Sir Henry Wallop, Sir 
Robert Gardiner, Sir Robert Napper, Sir Anthony St. 
Leger, and Sir Geoffrey Fenton. The Liber Munerum 
Hibernig (part IL, p. 176) furnishes lists of attorneys, 
surveyors, Clerks, registrars, auditors, ushers, feodaries, 
and messengers of the Court. 

In a patent of 15 James I (1617) will be found “ Articles 
and instructions to be observed by the commissioners for 
wards,” etc., among which is that mentioned above, as to 
their being educated in Trinity College, when found apt 
for learning. Convenient maintenance was to be taken and 
allowed out of the lands and other means of the minors for 
their education. 

Another patent of 20 James I (part 1) erected a Court 
of Wards and Liveries in Ireland, and it appointed Sir 
William Parsons, master and chief judicial officer, at a 
salary of £300 per annum; Sir Richard Bolton, attorney 
and second judicial officer, at 300 marks; and William 
Barker, surveyor, at 100 marks They were given power 
to survey, order, govern, and dispose of all wards, their 
lands, etc., to compound for wardships and marriages, and 
to give warrants for demising and leasing lands during 
minority. No grant of the bodies of wards was to be made 
to any recusants. This patent also contained the special 
condition as to Trinity College. In 1625, King Charles the 
First issued fresh articles and instructions for the Court of 
Wards, the preamble of which is interesting. It recites 
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that the late king had appointed commissioners for the 
management of wards with a double purpose—firstly, lest 
the children of noblemen and gentlemen should be deprived 
of good breeding and education, religion, etc.; and, secondly, 
for the purpose, in some reasonable manner, of augmenting 
his revenue. 

By the Act 14 & 15 Charles II, c. 19 (1665), passed by 
the Irish Parliament, the Court of Wards was abolished, 
and all tenures by knight-service were converted into free 
and common socage. 

The present list supplies us with the names and status 
of 110 possible early students of Trinity College, wards of 
the Crown, and notwithstanding Carte’s statement (Lzfe 
of Ormond, 1. 43) in reference to a later period, that the 
Jesuits rescued many of them, it seems more than likely 
that the greater number of those named put in terms 
within its walls. The Court of Wards and Liveries was, 
no doubt, chiefly constituted with a view to increasing the 
Crown revenues, but just at this period it seems to have 
been carefully constituted, and the character of the men 
who conducted its proceedings is a guarantee that the 
youths entrusted to its care would be conscientiously 
looked after. A number of the wards were of English 
descent, while nearly all the guardians to whose custody 
they were committed were of the English connexion and 
religion, who must have been interested in furthering 
Queen Elizabeth’s new foundation. Amongst them will be 
found such men as Sir William Ussher, Francis Annesley, 
Thomas, Archbishop of Dublin and Lord Chancellor, Sir 
George Cary, Sir Geoffrey Fenton, William and Anthony 
St. Leger, Sir Richard Wingfield, Sir Thomas Ridgeway, 
Sir George Carew, lord president of Munster; and Sir 
John Davis. 

A number of the grants of wardship have no mention 
of Trinity College, which makes it all the more probable 
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that when that institution is specifically named, the wards 
were educated there. 

An analysis of the parts of Ireland whence the wards 
were drawn for the period 1599-1616, shows that Cork and 
Wexford supplied twelve; Meath, ten; Dublin, nine; 
Roscommon, eight; Westmeath, seven; Kildare, Kil- 
kenny, and Louth, five each; Queen’s County, four; 
Kerry and Waterford, three; Clare, Down, Galway, 
Limerick, and Sligo, two ; and Leitrim, Mayo, Monaghan, 
and Tipperary, one each. 

The grantee of wardship paid a fine, and out of the 
minor’s estate the Crown received a rent, portion of which 
seems in each case to have been allocated towards College 
maintenance, The grantee had custody of the minor’s 
property, out of which he frequently made large profits. 
1 have only found two instances which give an idea of the 
cost of maintenance of a ward. William Talbot of Malahide 
allowed by will forty marks English yearly for his grand- 
son’s maintenance at the University. (See p. 38.) Lady 
Lambert, in accounting for disbursements made after her 
nusband’s death, for Henry Malbie, who had been his 
ward, sets down the sum of £130 for a year. (Calendar, 
State Papers, Ireland, 1618.) A very great disparity will 
be noticed between the amount paid for fines, and also 
between the sums allocated out of the Crown rents for 
maintenance. These last vary from £30 to one shilling. 

In all the grants taken from the Fiants of Elizabeth, 
marriage as well as wardship is included; but many of 
the grants of James the First omit this incident. The 
wards were to be maintained and educated in the English 
religion, and in English apparel, in the College of 
the Holy Trinity, Dublin, from their tweifth to their 
eighteenth year. In one case, that of Arthur, son of 
Sir H. Bagnall, of the Newry—the clause for education 
in Trinity College is stated to be omitted, “ for that 
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he is now above 18 years old.” Another case—that of 
Marcus Nevell—is curious, inasmuch as the ward is 
stated to be “an idiot.” He, however, died soon, as 
his brother and heir was made a ward within three 
years. 

Were all the minors’ lands held in socage, they would 
be exempt from the incidents of wardship and marriage; 
but if held directly under the Crown by knight-service, 
the Court of Wards could claim these, and would be 
entitled to all the rents and profits of same, during 
minority, after providing for maintenance of the wards. 
The lands were farmed out, and the farmers must have 
made considerable profits, as so many ‘persons of note 
eagerly sought these wardships. 

Sir Philip Perceval, of Egmont, co. Cork, ancestor of 
the earls of Egmont, had a number of wards, and the 
Calendar of the “ Egmont Papers,” recently issued by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, contains many 
references to them, with much interesting information 
on the subject of the Court of Wards in Ireland, of a 
period subsequent to that with which we are dealing. In 
1644, the Court is stated to be clamoured against, 
“because so great care is taken for bringing up youth, 
His Majesty’s wards, in the true religion.” Some docu- 
ments in the collection show relatives struggling to keep 
the minors in their own hands, so that they might be 
brought up in the faith of their ancestors. 

The Calendars of State Papers of the reign of 
James the First afford much information as to the 
Court and the wards under its care. A free school was 
maintained in Dublin for the education of the youths. 
Chichester writes to Lord Salisbury in 1606, that the 
chief of the O’Reillys is a child of fifteen, grandchild of 
Sir John, and that his mother is a niece of the Earl of 
Ormond. He has directed the boy to be brought to 
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him, and he will place him in the College. Sir Thomas 
Ridgeway in 1608 speaks of Sir Neale O’Donnell as 
anxious “that his son might be stolen away from the 
College.” The heir of the O’Carrolls was a ward of 
Sir Thomas Ash, whose wardship was sold to Lord Butler, 
The Council in 1615 communicated to Chichester their 
pleasure at hearing of the good education the Lord 
of Lixnaw’s son and others of quality are receiving in the 
College of Dublin. In 1618, the Lord Deputy commanded 
the commissioners to call for all such as were in ward, 
and to take a sure course with their guardians for their 
bringing up and education in Dublin, and when they 
should be fit for it, in the College. 

Later, Sir William Parsons informs Lord Conway that 
he is educating many of the principal gentry. Chichester 
had already declared that he had recalled all the sons of 
noblemen from being educated in seminaries abroad. 


Though unconnected with wardships, notices of the 
following, who were early students and residents in 
Trinity College, will not be out of place here. ‘Their 
names are found in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, James I, 
and it is clear from each case that men were presented to 
country livings, who had not completed their courses in 
the College. On 3rd April, 1612, Eneas Callenan,' scholar, 
T.C.D., was presented to the rectory of Disert, diocese of 
Killaloe, but he was to be at liberty to reside in College 
while necessary, his cure of souls at the same time not 
being neglected. On oth June, 1612, James Donnellan, 
clerk, B.A., T.C.D., was presented to Castellis, a/zas Clogh- 
nadroill, and Rooghrona, diocese of Limerick, he to be at 
liberty to reside in College, while necessary to complete 
his studies, his cure of souls not being neglected in 


1 Grace for his Bachelorship, 23rd July, 1614. 
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the meantime. Donnellan afterwards became a Fellow. 
Donald Lisagh, a/éas M¢ Gillisagh,' “in litteris humaniori- 
bus studiosus,” was presented on 3rd June, 1612, to the 
rectory of RathBlannyge, diocese of Killaloe, which 
presentation was to be void, unless he should personally 
reside on his cure, after having finished his studies in 
Trinity College. All three names occur in the “ Particular 
Book” of Trinity College. 

Among Concordatum warrants now in the Public 
Record Office, the following concern early students of 
Trinity College. The first is set out in full. 


By rHE Lorp Depu'ry AND COUNCELL. 


ARTHURE CHICHESTER 


Mr. Treasurer, where Patricke Byrne, Phillip Comen, Cow- 
conaugh Dowen, Daniell Lally, and Henry Geymirian, poore 
scollers, have byne humble sutors unto us that they may be placed 
in the College nere this Cittie and have some thinge given them to 
buy them bookes clothes beddinge and other necessaries, forasmuch 
as they beinge of the contrey birthe and havinge the language, 
may prove profitable members hereafter, ether in the Churche or 
Commonwelth, we have thought good and soe we doe conclude 
condiscend and agree by theis our letters of Concordatum that the 
said persons above named shall have as of his Majesty’s gratious 
bounty the some of fortie pounds starlinge the better to furnishe 
them with all thinges necessary for their studie, which some we 
will and require you to pay unto them either out of the treasure 
nowe remaynynge in your hands or that hereafter shall come to 
vour custodie or out of the fynes and casualties which shall come 
to your charge; and for your doinges in that behalf, theis together 
with their acquittance confessinge the receipt thereof shalbe to 
you and the Commissioners of your accompt sufficient warrant and 
discharge. Yeouen at Dublin the viij™ of December, 1605. 


1 Grace for his Bachelorship, 9th Jan., 1613. 
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Tho. Midensis, canc., R. Wingfelde, James Ley, Anth. 
Sentleger, Ol. Lambert, Geff. Fenton. 


Decimo die Decembris, 1605. 


Receaved by us whose names are hearewithin written of 
Sir Georg Carry, Knight, Treasurer at warres in Ireland 
the full content of this Concordatum being forty 
pounds ster. as wyttnes our hands the x of Dec. 1605. 


xl" ster 


Cughonnaght Dowyne,' Patricke Berne, Philippus Conin, 
Daniell Lally, Henricus Geimrian.’ 


There are two warrants dated respectively the 8th and 
17th December, 1605, in favour of Barnard Galchorei (or 
Galchore) and Owen M°¢Giarre (or M°Giearr;, the first 
of which grants them £10, as poor scholars. The second, 
after reciting that the king had resolved to place these 
two poor scholars in the College, that they might be 
fitted to do the Church or Commonwealth some service, 


and that they needed maintenance to keep them in the 
same; and Sir Hugh Montgomery, having undertaken 
that after six months he would see them competently 
provided for, granted them 20 nobles sterling, to maintain 
them for five months in the College. The receipt for this 
sum is signed by Henry Alvey, provost, for the use of the 
two scholars. 


There are other warrants in favour of John o’donnell 
(or Daniell) and John Siriden, dated respectively 15th 
Dec., 1605, and 13th Feb., 1606. The latter, stating that 
Siriden since his going to College has been visited with 
sickness, whereby he was put to extraordinary charges, 
grants him £5 for maintenance to continue his studies. 

On 4th Dec., 1606, Charles Brady, a poor scholar of 
co. Cavan, had a warrant for £6 13s. 4d. Irish. He was 


1 Latinized in the ** Particular Book ”’ 2In same volume called also Gerri- 
as Conosius Dovinus. gan. 
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stated to be desirous of following his learning in the 
College here, and the Provost having examined him, he 
was held sufficient to be admitted, which want of clothes, 
books, and bedding prevented ; hence the grant. 

Of the above-mentioned grantees named in warrants, 
John Siriden (or Shiriden), Patrick Byrne (or Berne), 
Cughonnaght Dowyne (so spelled in receipt), Philip 
Conin, Daniel Lally, Henry Geymeirian (or Geimrian, as 
spelled in receipt), Charles Brady, and John Daniel all 
appear in the “ Particular Book.” Bernard Galchorei 
and Owen M°Giarre do not appear in it. 


H. F. BERRY. 
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DOCTRINA CHRISTIANAREN EXPLICACIOA... 
ETC. URTE 1713. DONOSTIAN: PEDRO DE 
UGARTE-REN ECHEAN. 


S the language of the Basques is gradually, though 
slowly, giving way to French on one side, and to 
Castilian on the other, such studies as those of Mr. Dodgson 
have considerable interest. He is already known to 
readers of HERMATHENA as one of the most enthusiastic 
and laborious of the small band of scholars who devote 
themselves to the study of Euskara, I use for the moment 
the name given to the language by the Basques them- 
selves. By English writers of the seventeenth century—for 
example, Sir Thomas Browne—it was called “ Basquish.”? 
Mr. Dodgson adopts this term, writing it, however, 
“ Baskish.” Although the population of the Basque pro- 
vinces is believed to be under three-quarters of a million, 
there are reckoned seven principal dialects, with numerous 
subdivisions. Mr, Dodgson’s present paper deals, as will 

be seen, with that of Guiptskoa. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 


THIS is the title of the oldest remaining book in Central 
Heuskara, or Baskish, as the English authors of the seven- 
teenth century called the language of the Basks; that is 
to say, in the dialect of the Province of Guiptskoa, of 
which San Sebastian has been the capital since the year 
1866. The other dialects can boast of older literary 


1 Works (1835), vol. iv., p. 199. In present Basquensa (sic), one of the 
the next sentence he speaks of ‘*the minor mother tongnes of Europe.” 
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monuments, but not before the sixteenth century. We 
have to pass over nine and twenty years until we come to 
our second book in Guipuskoan, namely, the Catechism of 
Irazuzta (Pamplona, 1742), upon which I founded my 
brochure: ‘“*The Verb in the Second Gipuskoan Bask 
Book” (Hertford, March, 1901), published in the Transac- 
tions of the Philological Society of London, The transla- 
tion of the title is as follows: “The Explanation of the 
Christian Doctrine in the mode in which one speaks 
in Hleuskara in this Free Town of Gipuskoa. At the 
instance of this Noble Town [literally country, pats] Don 
Joseph Ochoa de Arin, Vicar and Chaplain of the same, 
did write it for teaching [it] to the Children of this Town. 
He doth dedicate this Primer to this Illustrious Town; 
and the People of Villa Franca doth consecrate it to its 
Sovran Patron, Most Holy Mary of the Assumption. 
Year 1713. In San Sebastian [i.e. Don Bastian]: in the 
House of Pedro de Ugarte.” The book bears the number 
45 in the useful, but incomplete and not wholly correct, 
Bibliographie de la Langue Basque, par Julien Vinson 
(Paris, 1891 and 1898), where two copies are mentioned, 
M. Vinson refused to let me know where, and in whose 
possession, these are, or were, to be found. But there is 
another, and complete, copy at the British Museum (c. 53. 
b. 25), of which M. Vinson says nothing. It contains 
pages viii, 175, and at the end, after 175, a “Fee de 
Erratas,” occupying three pages, which M. Vinson ignored. 
There is another copy in the Bodleian Library, and 
another in the Colegio Seradfico de Lecaroz, Elizondo, 
Navarra, Spain. As the Basks are rapidly forgetting and 
corrupting their language, which is that which principally 
distinguishes them from, and in the opinion of, other 
Europeans, it is important to study the oldest documents 
which preserve its character. For that reason I published 
at San Sebastian, in September, 1902, a reprint of this 
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valuable book,' thinking of the words in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (viii. 13), as translated by Ioannes Leigar- 
raga and his four colleagues, at La Rochelle, in 1571, in 
the Zestamenta Berria, of which the Trinitarian Bible 
Society, 7 Bury Street, London, W.C., published an altered 
edition in 1903 and 1908: “ Cahartzen eta ancianotzen 
dena, abolitu igateari hurbil dagoca.’”’ My edition was 
mentioned on p. 349 of the book entitled ‘“ Villafranca de 
Guiptizcoa. Monografia Histérica por Don Carmelo de 
Echegaray .. . y Don Serdpio de Miugica” (Iriin, 1908), 
and some copies were bought by the municipality of 
Villafranca, with whose predecessors the author had a 
lawsuit which retarded the publication of his work, and 
by the authorities of the Diputacién Provincial at San 
Sebastian.? Its title is: “Ordisiako Doctrina Christiana 
da Gipustarren Heuskarasko Libruetatikan Saarrena. 
1902 Urtean. Berriz argiratua dezu Done-Bastian-en: 
Lamberto Lancis-en Echean,” and 110 copies were pub- 
lished. It ought to be compared with the equally mis- 
printed Dotrinea of Martin Ochoa de Capdnaga (Bilbao, 
1656, reprinted at Viseu, Portugal, in 1893), in the Biscayan 
dialect, of which copies may be seen in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, and in the Library of Don Julio de 
Urquijo é Ibarra, Saint Jean de Luz, Basses Pyrénées 
France. It will be found that J. Ochoa de Arin, like his pre- 


1 My verses in Gipuskoan on p. 107 
mean: ‘ Has there at any time, at any 
place, been found an endless boundary ? 
Will there be any end fixing the limit of 
the verb ?’? Those in Labourdin mean: 


‘« O Baskish-slayer, tell me, I beseech, 

Whether this saying be not true: 

‘May not the man who loves his 
native speech 

Talk those of other people too?’”’ 

Small, 


local, regional, languages 


ought to be cultivated. 


2 In my reprint read p. 17, 1. 6, 
Cifiatcea; p. 42, last line cirauzcun ; 
p- 50, 1. 10, libre; p. 61 1. 23, 
pecatuez ; p. 63, 2nd line from the 
end, read fundamenturic; p. 64, I. 1, 
fundamenturic? p. 65, 1. 18, dituanac; 
p. 70, Ceruco; p. 71, baceducala; 
p- 72, 1. 17, gueiago; p. 75, 1. 18, 
declaratu; p. 76, 3rd line from the 
end, descuido andiaz, edo; p. 95, 
1. 25, fundamenturic. I omitted as 
much of the first edition as was 
written in Latin. 
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decessor, used far too many Castilian words, the language 
of Cervantes and Ercilla having always been the deadliest 
foe of Heuskara. Yet he wrote more correctly than the 
Guipuscoans of the nineteenth century. His spelling and 
vocabulary deserve especial attention, as Villafranca was, 
and still is, on the high road from Bayonne to Madrid. 
His preface may be rendered as follows: ‘“ Notice is made 
to the people, and to all the parents of families in this 
town. The Catechism which is found in this Primer (or 
Horn-Book) is that which at the least each person has need 
to know for the salvation of his (or her) own soul, and that 
which he (or she) must teach to the children, [so] that at 
the time when these come to the use of reason they may 
hold as recognized and known how greatly virtue ought 
to be esteemed, and how it is necessary to follow the way 
of virtue, for to go to Heaven; and how greatly hatred 
and abhorrence of sin must be entertained, and with what 
great care one must flee from every occasion and way of 
sin, in order not to fall into hell. After this, that thing 
which is here given to understand is that, even if it should 
be very important to learn by heart all that goes written 
in Baskish in this Primer (beyond those rules or instruc- 
tions for making the General Confession or the Special, 
and beyond the examination of the Conscience, which are 
found in the fifth and sixth chapters of this Primer), it will 
be enough, or a quantity which is much, to know the 
Christian Catechism in such a way that, when the Chris- 
tian is asked, it may be known to his credit that what he 
answers is sufficient, or the quantity which is much, in 
his mode of explaining, and above that to know by heart 
the Credo (or the fourteen Articles of Holy Faith), the len 
Commandments of the Law of God, the Pater Noster, the 
Seven Sacraments, and those questions which go ready- 
made in explanation of those Mysteries of the Incarnation 
and the Holy Trinity.” 
Come we now to his rich Verbal Forms. 
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AN ANALYTICAL AND QUOTATIONAL INDEX TO THE 
353 FORMS OF THE VERB WHICH OCCUR IN THE 
CATECHISM OF J. OCHOA DE ARIN. 





Anno 1713.! 





ALBADERI. This appears to be a misprint for alba- 
dere = al-ba-da-ere, for which see Da, p. 68. Jf at all tt 
may be. 

46... , baldin oroitu albaderi, 

ALBAIT & ALBAITERE. 2. Asynonym of Adbadere.’ 
(Campion says Hypothetical Potential.) 

46 ..., edo gogora guztiac albait ecartcen jarduntcea, 

48 .. . , edo zentzu osoan dagoala albaitere : 

BEGUIO. Imperative singular, 3rd person, accusative 
singular, dative singular, auxiliary active. 
at to him ! 

94... , itaundu beguio Confessoreari, 


BETOR. Imp.s.3. Verb irregular passive efor, eforrt. 
Let tt come ! 













Let him have 


9 Betor ceure reinua gugana. 

BECA & BEZA., 10. Imper. sing. 3, acc. sing., auxil. 
act. Let him have tt! 

61 ...: essan beza cer 


62... , confessio generala eguin beza... Billatu 










1 The pages indicated in the follow- 
ing list are those of the edition of 1902, 
of which more copies exist than of the 
first. Those who are interested in the 
question will find them easily in the 


toujours avec beaucoup de prudence ; 
car il y a bien peu de cas certains. Il 
y a A consulter la-dessus la belle 
Vergleichende Grammatik der Kelt. 
Sprachen de Pedersen (en cours de pub- 





latter by collating the text. 

2 The root incorporated in these 
forms is a/, ahal, equivalent to Latin 
posse. It exists in Keltic also, Pro- 
fessor E. Ernault, of Poitiers, in answer 
to a question from me on this word, 
wrote on the 20th of November, 1909: 
‘* Sur la question difficile des emprunts 
du Basque au Celtique, j’aieu quelque- 
fois Voccasion de me_ prononcer, 















































lication dans la Géttinger Sammlung 
Indog. Grammatiken), t.1, p. 20. Le 
breton fal = zl peut vient de gal. On 
peut rapporter 4 la méme racine le 
nom des Galates, etc.: cf. Whitley 
Stokes, Ur-Keltischer Sprachschatz, 
1894, pp. 107, 108. Aux Bascologues, 
de décider si a/, ahal peut venir aussi 
de gal. Laracine de ces mots celtiques 
parait indo-européenne.”’ 


be 
be 


J 
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beza Confessore docto bat, ... ) ifeni bega ... pecatu 
bacoitca 
. » eta essan beca 
. advertidu beza cer 
88 Penitenteac declaratu beca.. . 
g2 Eta jaquin bega gueyago, 
94... , esan beza penitenteac, 
97 . ..3 comunicatu beza Confessore doctoarequin, 
BECE & BEZE. 2. Imp. plural 3, acc. s., aux. act. 
Let them have zt ! 


60 ...,essan bece ... , eta ajustadu beze 

BIDI. 4 Imp. s. 3., aux. Let him, her, or tt be! 

g ...: santificatua izan bidi ceure icena. 

. . . Eguin bidi ceure vorondatea,' 

61... acusatu bidi, 

88 Acusatu bidi penitentea 

BITCA & VITCA. 4. Imp. s. 3., acc. pl., aux. act. 


Let him have them! 

62... , eta guero juntadu bitga, . . . , contadu bitca 

63... ., juntatu bitca alcargana guciac,... , eta 
pecatu venialac ( . . . ) confessa vitca venialac vecela. 

DA 237. Indicative present s. 3. Verb substantive or 
auxiliary. Js.’ 

8 (bis), 9 (bis), 10, 12 (ter), 13 (bis), 15 (bis), 17, 18 (ter), 
20 (6 times), 21 (7 times), 22 (ter), 23 (ter), 24, 25 (7), 
26 (bis), 27, 28 (bis), 29 (4), 30 (7), 31 (7), 32 (12), 33 (4), 
34 (6), 35 (4), 36 (4), 37 (8), 38 (bis), 39 (5), 42 (bis), 43 (4), 
44 (2), 45, 46 (3), 47 (4), 48, 49 (bis), 50 (2), 51 (4), 53s 545 
55, 58, 59 (bis), 61, 62, 63, 64 (5), 65 (ter), 66 (4), 67 (5), 
68 (4), 69, 70 (5). 71 (5)s 72s 73+ 75 (3), 76 (5)> 77 (4), 79 (3), 
80 (4), 82, 83 (bis), 85 (6), 86 (bis), 87, 88 (bis), 89 (bis), 
gt (bis), 92, 94 (5), 95 (8), 96 (8), 97 (4). 


1 This occurs also inthe Testamentu _ frequent in the list, are left out. The 
Berria of 1571, from Latin voluntate. other very common forms are treated 

2 For the sake of brevity the qucta- inthe same way. Arin writes da, da, 
tions illustrating this form, the most da, da indifferently. 
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DACARDEAN. Ind. prés. pl. 3, acc. s. Verb irr, act. 
char, ekarrt (with @ euphonic before z relative plural 
copulative = wth whom, qualifying aeguin = with those). 
With whom they bear tt. 

g1... , edo tratua dacardean aequin; 

DACACEN. (= dakartzen) Ind. prés. s. 3., acc. pl. 
V. irr. act. ekar, with e euphonic before z rel. acc. pl. = 
which, qualifying aetan = tn those. (Those) which it brings. 

80 ..., urteac dacacen aetan gucietan, 

baDAQUI. Ind. prés. s. 3., acc. s. Verb irregular 
transitive zakzm, with ba = zf, completing daldin = if. (Jf) 
he knows tt. 

62 (baldin badaqui escrivitcen) 

DAQUIALA. Ind. prés. s. 3., acc. s. V. irreg. tr. zakin, 
with a euph. before /a conjunctive. That he knows it. 

61 ..., ecen ez daquiala determinatcen ... numeroa, 

DAQUIANAC, I. q. dakz, but with a euph. before x 
rel, nominative declined as the nominative of deza. (mac 
=hewho.) Hewho knows it. 

97... , eta ez daquianac nola 

DAQUIE. (for dakite.) Ind. prés. pl. 3., acc. s., v. irr. 
tr. zakin. They know it. 

79... bada eurac daquieé nola 

DAQUION. (ter) Conjunctive prés. s. 3., dative s., aux. 
That tt may be to him. 

48 (bis). . ., administratu daquion, edo eman daquion 

go... , cerbait gueiago eman daquion obligacioa— 
requin ; 

baDAQUIT. Ind. prés. s. 1., acc. s. V. irr. tr. zaken, 
with the superfluous affirmative particle da. J (do) know tt. 

20...: cerren badaquit 

ezbaDAQUITZAT. Ind. prés. s. 1., acc. pl., v. irr. tr. 
zakin, with the negative prefix ¢z and the conditional da. 
Lf I know them not. 

20 ...: eta baldin neure culpaz ezbadaquitzat, 
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DADIN, DIDIN, DIRIN, 3. Subj. prés. s. 3. That he 
may be. (Didin and Dirin are Biscayan.) 
37... , bera sinistua izan dadin ; 
57. . . begelacoa izan didin Confessioa) 
86 . . . motivoric modu artara alabatu dirin. 
DADUCA & DAUCA. 11, Ind. prés., s. 3, acc. s., 
v. irr. transitive edukz. Holds tt. 
21... , bere escuan daduca Jaungoicoac ... eguitea, 
26... 3 dadarican eré (...) ez daduca gente comunac 
. obligactortc. 
48 ... , baldin badauca eguinic propositu firmea, 
63 ... , edo daduca fundamenturic juyzio eguiteco, 
64... , edo ez daduca fundamenturic? Fundamentua 
valdin badaduca, 
66 Bacoitzac bere escuan daduca confessatcea, 
71... , baldin badaduca pecatariac . . . propositu 
firmea, 
78... : ez daduca onec Mega bidean encuteraco 
obligacioric ; 
88 ..,., baldin badaduca penitenteac Bulda Santa! 
Cruzadacoa arturic. 
95... , ez daduca, 
DADUCAGU. Ind. prés. pl. 1., acc. s., v. irr. tr. edukz. 
(Do) we hold tt? 
42 Ote daducagu obligacio andiric jaquitera 
DADUCAGUN. I. q. daducagu with n conjunctive in 
a relative clause. That we have him. 
96... , cefean dadicagun gueuren proximoa ; 
DADUCALA. 2. I. q. daduca, with /a conjunctive, 
completing ecen = that. That he holds it. 
g2...,ezen..., daducala... obligacioa. 
. ,ezen..., ez daducala beste medioric 


1 Inthe original it is **Santu.”” But — of this word, as ia Castilian ; and Arin 
earlier authors use the feminine form _ himself also, on p. 10, 36, for instance. 
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DADUCALARIC. I. q. daduca, with fa participial 
partitive. While he holds it. 

87... , peligurua bere hechean daducalaric'; edo 
bere hechetic campora 

DADUCAN. 12. I. q. daduca, with n rel. nom. act. & 
acc. (He) who has tt; (that) which he has. 

15... Fédea daducan guizona, 

33 Sacerdoteac bere presentcian Altare santuan dadu- 
can hostia . . . eta Calicean ifeniric daducan maats ardoa 
consagratuaz, 

37... Eleizac berac Fedeco gauzatzat recebituric 
daducan gucia nic sinistea. 

61 ...3 edota daducan dudaz conforme 

64 ..., eta proximoac bere famagana daducan dere- 
choaren contraco pecatua. 

70 (Fedeaz ezaguturic daducan becela) 

74 Inquisicioco Tribunale Santuac debecaturic daducan 
libururen batean 

76... ., ote daducan cumplidu bague, 

83 ... andreren bati bere entrajiaetan (sic for entrafi- 
etan) daducan aurra bota eraguitea, 

86 ...; eta berac ote daducan voto castidadecoric 
eguinic, 

87 ..., ote daducan libertadea 

DADUCANA. I. q. daducan, with u rel. nom. act. 
declined as the nominative passive to dago. (na = he 
who.) He who holds it. 

59... , eta rezeloric ez daducana, 

DADUCANAC. I. q. daducana, but declined as the 
nominative active to daducala. (nac = he who.) He who 
holds tt. 

g2..., edo hacienda gaizqui eramanican daducanac, 


1 Peliguru, from Castilian peligro,  peliburu. Notice the aspirate in heche 
has been turned by later writers into = house, from echi = shut, enclose. 
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DADUCANEAN. I. q. daducan, n rel. locative of 
time, or temporal case, which is a speciality of the verb, 
declined locatively of time. (mean = when.) At the time 
when he holds it. 

67 .. ., edo juramentu eguinic daducanean batec 

DADUCAZU. Ind. pres. pl. 2, (singular in sense), 
acc. s., v. tr. irr. zduki. (Whom) do you hold? 

15 ..., edo aintzat nor daducazu? 

DADUZCA. 2. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pl. V.irr. tr. cduki. 
Holds them. 


66 ...,eta aez gafiera badaduzca ere pecatu venial 
asco eguinic, 

69 . . ., baldin leenago bein ondo confessaturic bada- 
duzca. 


DADUZCALARIC. I. q. daduzca, with Jaric parti- 
cipial. While he has them. (Cf. Daducalaric.) 

87... , iru Jaitan euren Rectoreac, edo Vicarioac 
publicaturic daduzcalaric ere, (Original jaitan.) 

DADUZCAN. 2. I. q. daduzca, with m rel. acc. pl. 
(Things) which he, or she, holds. 

46 . . . eguinic daduzcan culpa, ta pecatuac, 

77 Eleiza ama Santac sefialaturic daduzcan Jay eta 
Festa egunican (The original has Santuac and dadu- 
dazcan.) 

DAGUIAN & DAGUIEN. 5. Conjunctive pres. s. 3., 
acc. S., Vv. irr. tr. egim, employed as the active auxiliary, 
equal to dezan. On p. 74 the final is the relative in the 
time-case: That, or (74) when, he may have, or do, tt. 


47 . . . al daguien guciaz ondo confessaturic, 

48 ..., (al daguian guciaz) 

51... ., Matrimonioco gorra escatceco derechoa igan 
daguian, 

60 ..., aren medioz ezagutu daguian.. . ichusitasuna: 


96 ..., edo motivoa, artu daguian ber.atic neuronen 
contra odio, edo gaitzerizteren bat, 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XVI. E 
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DAGUIQUEALARIC. Potential pres. s. 3, acc. s., 


with a euphonic & /aric participial, v. irr. tr. egin. While 
he can doit. (Cf. Daducalaric, Daduzcalaric.) 

92 ...: edo restitucioa eguin al daguiquealaric, 

DAGUICOAN. Conj. prés. s. 3., dat. s., with # rel. 
loc. v. irr. intr. egon,' in the final sense like ditzan, as if 
ending in é2d¢. That tt may remain to him. 

60... , batere ezcutaduric guelditu ezdaguicoan 
moduan : 

DAGUIGULA. Conj. pres. pl. 1., acc. s., from the 
active irregular verb egiz, employed in Biscayan as the 
active auxiliary. TZhat we have tt. 

57... ifeni daguigula (. . .) gueuren contcientiaco 
examina, 

DAGUIGUN. 3. Subj. pres. & Imp. pl. 1., acc. s., 
v. irr. tr. egim as auxiliary active. That we may have it; 
let us have tt. 

40 ..., negar eguin daguigun gueuren pecatuacgatic 

62 ...: Suponitu daguigun, 

64 ...: Suponitu daguigun, 

DAGUICULA. Conj. pres. pl. 2. singular in sense, 
acc. S., Vv. irr. tr. eg7z as aux. act., depending on regutcen 
diot. That you may have Him. 

98 ..., regutu daguicula nigatic gueure Jauna Jaun- 
gowcoa. (See the Fee de Erratas in the copy in the British 
Museum.) 

DAGO. 29. Ind. pres. s. 3., v. irr. intr. egon. Stays, 
remains, consists, ts. 

10 ..., an dago jarriric . . , alde escuietic. 

18... dago significaturic, edo aditcera emanic.. 
Cembat gauza jaquitera dago obligaturic Christauva .. .? 
(Original Christavua.) 

28 Nola dago Christo Ceruan? 


! Canit bea misprint fordagoguian? rratas of the first edition, preserved 
It is not mentioned in the Fee de in the copy at the British Museum. 








if 
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30... . baldin ba dago Ceruco gloria ; 
I...3 cerren'.. . aentzat baicen ez dago salvaciori- 


Ge 


can: 

33 Sacramentu onetan dago, bada, ‘Christo; cerren 
Hostia consagratuan dago Christo gucia viciric, eta aim- 
beste dago Caliza Santuan ; 


34... ., Ceruan dago beti Christo ; 

35 -..+, eta dago Hostia consagratu gucietan . 
argatican dago,... Christo bat bera osoric: eta zatiric 
chiquienean dago..., Trinitate Santu gucia ote dago... 
onetan ? 

36 ...: bada an dago Jaungoico bat gucia. 

An ote dago Maria Santissima,...?... 


kz dago Sacramentu artan Maria Santissima, 

38 Noiz dago obligaturic Christauva . .. eguitera? 

42 ...dago bacoitza obligaturic jaquitera 

56 ..., cerren oentzat dago ceruan premio abundosoa, 

59 ..., ez dago obligaturic 

64 ..., dago obligaturic penitentea (orig: penitenrea.) 

66 ... ez dago confessatceco obligacioric, . . . ez dago 
inor ... obligaturic. 

67 Oez campora (. . .) bacoitgaren vorondatean dago 
confessatcea edo ez confessatcea 

69 Ez dago, bada, eguiazco arrepentimentua, . . . 
beguietatic negar malcoac ijurtean,’ 
5 Ez dago bat obligaturic 
82 . 3 eta aimbeste dago ifeniric excomunio au, 

90 ..., dago obligaturic 

DAGOALA. I. q. dago, with a euph. before / parti- 
cipial. Whtle he remains. (Cf. daducalaric.) 

48 ... bere corde onean, ezagueran, edo zentzu osoan 


~jI 


dagoala 
DAGOAN. 7. I. q. dago, with a euph. before # rel. 
1 Here and p. 56 note cerren ruling 2 Cf. E. Materre, who also used j 


Dago instead of Dagoan. for sh. 


E2 
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temporal & locative (79), & conjunctive ruled by Jdecela 
= gust as; nola = as; cerren = because; ote interrogative 
= whether. As he stays; in which time, or place, he stays; 
that he stays. 

79..., edo Oficio Divinoac celebratcea debecaturic 
dagoan temporan..., Entredichoa dagoan lecuan 

80 ..., cerren dagoan icasi bague ... Doctrina: 

81 ..., ote dagoan restitucioa Eleizari eguin bague. 

83 Bere proximoari itceguin nai bague ote dagoan, 

26 (len advertiduric dagoan becela) 

51 ..., ola Cartilla onen leenengo gjan advertituric 
dagoan. 

DAGOANA. 5. I. q. dagoan, n rel. nom. declined with 
the article in the nominative passive or the accusative. 
Fle who, or that which remains; him who ts; and (13) ” 
conj. = the fact that he stays. (na = he who, him who, the 
Fact that.) 

13...., ta dagoana jarriric (depending on sinzstea = the 
belteving, and equivalent to dagoala.) 

15 ..., eta ofrecituric dagoana 

53 --., cautibu dagoana rescatatcea. 

54 ..., triste dagoana consolatcea. 

66 ... reservaturic dagoana Preladuaren jurisdiciora ; 

DAGOANAC. I. q. dagoana, v rel. nom. declined 
nom. definite active, subject of deb. (nac = he who.) He 
who remains. 

62 ...confessatu bagaric dagoanac, (original bagu- 
aric) 

DAGOANAREQUIN. 2. I. q. dagoan, nu rel. nom. decl. 
with the copulative definite article or demonstrative pro- 
noun. (zarekin = with him who.) With the person who 
remains, or 25. 

67 ..., eta oficio divinoetaraco asistentciatic apartat- 
utcat declaraturic dagoanarequin ... , naiz changan 
excomulgaturic ala dagoanarequin tratatcea. 
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DAGOANARI & DAGOENARI. 3. I. q. dagoan, n 
rel. nom., decl. dat. s. definite. (art = to him who.) To 
the person who stays. 

48 ... enfermo, edo heri dagoenari? 

53 .--, gosearen trabajuarequin dagoanari, 

54 ..., premian dagoenari conseju ona ematea. 

DAGOANAZ. I. q. dagoan, nv rel. nom. decl. instru- 
mental or mediative definite, ruled by ostean.' (naz = of 
that which.) (Beyond) that which stands. 

37...-3 eta Credoan encerraturic dagoanaz ostean 

DAGOELARIC. I. q. dagoala exactly, although with 
the partitive ending 7c. While he stays. 

34 ...3 eta ceruan dagoelaric, 

DAIQUE. 6. Potential pres. s. 3, acc. s., aux. act. He 
may be able to do it. 

22 Jaungoicoaz ostean, ifiorc eré bestec criatu, edo 
sortu ote daique gaugaric ? 

31 ..., eta ecin arquitu ere daique salvacioric. 

65 Emendic ezagutu daique Christaubac, 

69 ...; eta modu onetan guchi bana, guchi bana, 
proseguidu daique confessio ascorequin 

77 Escrivavac ecin eguin daique Jay egunean,... 
batére ; 

80 Obispadu onetacoac Calaorraco Obispaduan jan 
daique escrupulo vague Laurembat egunetan ... araguia.’ 

DAIQUEAN. 2. I. q. datgue with a euph. before x 
conj. = that, ruled by cerren. (Because) that he may be able 
to do tt. 

45 ...; edo cerren castigaturic eutci daiquean . 
Jaungoicoac,..., cerren pecatariac becela icheden dai- 
quean ... escarmentu andiren bat 

DAIQUEANA. 2. I. q. datguean, with x conj. & the 

1 From Latin post. Cf. Daigue 22,  plona) forthat of Calahorra! ZLaurem- 
‘after’? or ‘* except God.”’ bat = Saturday means @ quarter, a 


2 What a motive this mayhave been fourth of a lunar month, from éax, 
for leaving the diocese of Irufia(Pam- aud, aur = 4. 
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definite article a. It really equals dazgueala. (The fact) 
that he may be able to do tt. 

21..., eguin daquieana... gucia. (See Da 21.) 

40 ..., iduquiaz sinistu firmea, eguin daiqueana aren 
Majestadeac ... guztia. 

DAIQUEANIC., 2. I. q. dazquean, with x rel. nom. act. 
decl. partitive indefinite, depending on iduguttcea. <Any- 
thing which may be able to do it. 

50... , ez iduquitcea batere impedimenturic, 
Matrimonioco Sacramentua deseguindu daiqueanic, edo 
Matrimonioco derechoa, exercicioa, eta zorra embarazatu, 
edo eragotci daiqueanic. 

DAIQUEGUN. Pot. pres. pl. 1, acc. s., # rel. acc., 
aux. act. (That) which we may be able to have. 

32 ...: gueure beguiaquin orain ecin ecusi daiquegun 
burua, 

DAIGULA. 2. Conj. pres. pl. 1, acc. s., Ze conj., aux. 
act. (= daguigula for dezagula.) That we may have it. 

II ..., Jaungoicoa amatu, eta honratu daigula 

38 ..., eguin daigula oratcio justua. 

DALA. 17. I. q. da, with Za participial or conjunctive. 
That tt is; while it ts. 

8 ...izango dala jaquitea Doctrina Christiana 

17... Trinidade Santuco leenengo Persona dala Aita: 

. , bigarren Persona dala Semea:... , irugarren 
Persona dala Espiritu-Santua ; 

25 ..., Jesu-Christoren Aita Espiritu-Santua dala: 

46 ..., eta discrecioaz valiatcen dala, 

49 ... guelditcen dala (participial.) 

50 ... au onela dala ére, (participial.) 

64 ..., edo dudan arquitcen dala ; 

66 ..., absolutamente, edo generalidadean itceguiten 
dala, (participial.) 

73 ---, Sinisturic salvatuco dala aren medioz, 

7) ...,naiz...eguina dala ére; 
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83 ...3 edo naiz dala injuriaz, 

85 ... dala pecatu mortal, 

88 ..., ecen ez dala Seigarrengo Mandamentuco 
pecaturic 

94..., ezen ez dala lo mesmo edo aimbeste juicio 
temerarioa, nola sospecha temerarioa, 

96 ..., pecatu eguiten dala barcacioa ez escatuaz, 

DALACO. I. q. dala, v. s., with the genitival termina- 
tion co, which converts it into an adjective. The phrase 
means “In the opinion or belief of that, i.e. to the effect 
that, it is sin.” 

68 ..., pecatu dalaco ustean, edo iritcian, 

DALARIC. 8. I. q. dala participial. The addition of 
ric the partitive case-ending serves only to distinguish it 
from dala conjunctive. While it és. 

23....3 au onela dalaric ere, 

34 ..., eta an guelditcen dalaric eré, 

50 ... (maiz arquitcen ez dalaric ére impedimentu ori 

68 ..., edo naiz dudan, eta receloan arquitcen dalaric, 

79 ...(principalmente arquitcen dalaric 

85 ..., Obrara pasatcen ez dalaric ere ; 

86 ... deleitatzen dalaric itz torpe aetan ; 

89 ..., aez valiatcen dalaric desseatcea 

DALARICAN. 2. I. q. dalaric v. s., with the definite 
locative case an superfluously added, without modifying 
the participial sense.' While it is. 

52 ..., ala dalarican ére, 

75 ..., naiz dalarican ére guecurra 

DAN & DEN,’ 102. I. q. da, with # conj., in relative 
clauses, or ruled by conjunctions such as serren = because, 
cembat = how much, nola = as, becela = just as, baito = than, 
ote = whether, That tt is; and # the relative pronoun, Which 
zs, in which tt ts. 

8 (5 t.), 13, 15 (bis), 160, 18, 21, 22, 24 (bis), 25 (4 t), 
26 (4 t.), 29 (bis), 30 (bis), 32, 33 (bis), 36, 38, 43 (ter), 


1 Cf. Ditualarican, ez TCalarican. 2 Den occurs once only, viz. p. 57. 
’ 
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45 (bis), 46, 47, 48 (bis), 50, 52, 55, 56 (bis), 57 (4 t.), 
58 (ter), 59 (ter), 61 (bis), 63, 64 (ter), 67, 68 (4 t.), 70 (bis), 
71 (bis), 72, 73, 74 (bis), 75 (bis), 77, 78, 79 (ter), 80 (4 t.), 
82, 83 (bis), 84 (bis), 85 (4 t.), 86 (bis), 87 (bis), 95 (bis), 96. 

DANA. 13. I. q. dan, with 2 conj. & the definite article 
= (The fact) that it 7s (equivalent to dala); & m rel. pron. 
nom., decl. nom. or acc. (ua = that which.) That which is, 

8 ... suficiente dana, (nom. of ezagun zayon) = da/a.) 

12 Bigarrena, sinistea Aita dana. (= dala.) 

Yrugarrena, sinistea Semea dana. (= dada.) 

Laugarrena, sinistea Espiritu-Santua dana. (= dala.) 

13 Bostgarrena, sinistea Criadorea dana. (= dala.) 

Seigarrena, sinistea Salvadorea dana. (= dala.) 

Zazpigarrena, sinistea Glorificadorea dana. (= dala.) 

. , Sinistea etorrico dana (= da/a.) 

20 ..., bata besteagandic diferentea dana; (apparently 
a misprint for dala participial = zt dezng.) 

42 ..., edo deseo ori gaiztoa dana ..., edo deseo bat 
gaiztoa dana ezaguturic, (= dala) 

50 ..., guchiena ezagutua oi dana; (nom. of da.) 

66 ..., aplicatceco penitencia conveni dana, 

68 ..., edo icasiarren gauza ura eguitea pecatu dana, 
(= dala.) 

DANAC. 3. I. q. dan, with x” rel. nom. decl. rel. nom. 
active or transitive. (zac =hewho.) He who ts. 

24... Jaungoico bat bera danac, 

62... confessatu bague arquitcen danac bafio. ‘nomi- 
native of ded.) 

74..., eta comulgatu danac, (nom. of ded.) 

DANAGATIC. 2. I. q. dana with gatic causative. 
(nagatic = for that which.) For that he is; because of what 
he ts. 

38 ..., edo bera danagatic beste motibo bague. 

70 ..., bera danagatic beste bague 


EDWARD SPENCER DODGSON. 
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IN HERMATHENA, NO. XXXIV., 1908. 


P, 115, 1. 23, aprés 3 insérez “r. i. pl.”; p. 119, 1. 4 
d’en bas, 7.; p. 120, note 2, col. 2, 1. 3, lisez necan; p. 123, 
1. 26, lisez tous’.) ; p. 125, 1. 14, lisez ‘ qui sont des’; p. 128, 
1. 30, lisez baCAITEZTEZ; p. 129, 1. 15, insérez From 
him who has you; p. 134, 1. 6, lisez Subj.; 1. 5 d’en bas, 
insérez Towards those who were; p. 138, 1. 4 et 3 d’en bas, 


lisez tongue;”’ where ; ligne suivante, lisez whole; and on 
p.; p. 139,1. 10. judgement. (In HERMATHENA, No. xxxiii., 
1907, p. 256, 1. 4, lisez de celle que.) 

Ces corrections, qui furent ajoutées au tirage a part de 


25 exemplaires, n’ont pas été publiées dans le volume de 
1909.—Des 204 Formes Verbales qu’on trouve dans I’ Epitre 
aux Galates il n’y a que 79 dans l’Epitre aux Hébreux. 











NOTES ON MEDIAVAL HIBERNO-LATIN AND 
HIBERNO-FRENCH LITERATURE. 


N two papers, published in HERMATHENA in 1907 and 
1909,' I gave an account of the Latin writers of 
medieval [Ireland and their works, and I pointed out that 
many of these works were either as yet unpublished, or had 
been edited carelessly or from defective Mss. Furthermore, 
most of the edited works are scattered through foreign publi- 
cations of widely different natures, which frequently can 
only be procured in libraries like that of the British Museum. 
In order to remedy this state of affairs, and to remove toa 
certain extent the reproach which has been attached to the 
scholars of Ireland, of leaving the principal records of her 
former greatness as a preserver of classical scholarship to 
be investigated almost exclusively abroad, it would be 
necessary for some one in Ireland to undertake a collective 
edition of all these Latin writings, somewhat on the lines 
of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, or of the Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. As a 
preliminary to such an undertaking it would be indis- 
pensable to search the various libraries of Europe for Mss. 
of these works, and to study them fully. Their respective 
value and relation to one another could then be accurately 
determined, and thus the materials for preparing truly 
critical texts would be made available. Such a piece of 
work I undertook in the summer and autumn of 1909 for the 
MSS. preserved in the libraries of Switzerland? ; and I hope 
1Vols. xiv, pp. 519-29, and xv, _ nan, Aileran, Columbanus, Cuchuimne, 
Pp. 353-64. Cummean, Dubduin, Finnian, St. 
? Proc. R.I. Acad., 1910, vol. xxviii, Gallus, Joannes Scottus, Josephus 
Section C, pp. 62-95. In this paper Scottus, Sedulius Scottus, and Thomas 


will be found information relating to Hibernicus. 
Mss. of the following writers :—Adam- 
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to be able to extend my researches to other countries 
according as the occasion may offer itself. In the mean- 
time I shall continue to collect information concerning 
the individual authors, and the following notes will possibly 
be of utility to those who wish to study the present aspect 
of the subject. 


(A). WRITERS OMITTED IN PREVIOUS ARTICLES. 


1. Conchubranus, author of a life of St. Monenna, pre- 
‘served in a single MS. in the British Museum, Codex 
Cotton Cleopatra A. ii, fols. 3v°—56v° (saec. xii). Nothing 
whatever is known about him. On palaeographical and 
linguistic grounds I am inclined to assign him to the 
eleventh century, The Vita was printed in a defective 
manner by the Bollanidists (Acta Sanctorum, Julii tomus 
ii, 1721, pp. 297-312). A new and critical edition of this 
work from the original MS, has just been published by the 
present writer in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy.! 

2. Richard Fitzralph, d. 1360, was born at Dundalk 
about 1295-1300. He was educated at Oxford, and became 
Archbishop of Armagh in 1347. He died at Avignon 


in 1360. He was the author of numerous theological 


works, the best-known of which are his Summa in Quaes- 
tionibus Armenorum (Paris, 4to, 1511), and De Pauperie 
Salvatoris in’ seven books, the first four of which alone 
have been printed by Dr. R. L. Poole in his edition of 
Wycliffe’s De Dominio Divino (London, 1890, pp. 257-476, 
cf. also pp. xxxiv—-xlviii). A considerable number of his 
writings are still in MS., eg., Opus in Petri Lombardi 
Sententias, De statu universalis Ecclesiae, De peccato 
ignorantiae, De vafritiis ludaeorum, Epistolae ad diversos, 
Sermones, etc., for details of which I may refer to Poole, 
Dict. Nat. Biog., art. Fitzralph, 1889; J. K. Zenner, 


1 Vol. xxviii., Sect. C, pp. 202-251. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, Innsbruck, 1891, xv, 
pp. 349-61; Greaney, Catholic University Bulletin, 
Washington, xi, pp. 68, 195. A number of MSS. of his 
works are found in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
but they have not as yet been studied. 


(B). ADDITIONS TO PREVIOUS ARTICLES. 


1. For the hymn of Secundinus consult Manitius 
(Geschichte der Christlich-Lateinischen Poesie bis zur 
Mitte des 8. Jahrhunderts, 1891, pp. 221, 238-40), and 
Burkitt (Journ. Theol. Studies, 3, 1902, p. 95). 

2. On the Confessio of St. Patrick cf. Glover (Classical 
Review, 10, 1896, p. 39), whose remarks appear to have 
escaped the notice of the latest editor, Dr. Newport White. 

In his Anthologia Latina (tom. i, pars 2, ed. 2, 1906, 
p. 269), Riese has printed a poem in thirty-one hexameters 
attributed to St. Patrick, from MSs. Paris No. 4126, saec. 
xiii, fol. 12 r°. In speaking of this Ms. Riese (p. 390) 
remarks, ‘Codex lectu difficilis olim in Hiberniae urbe 
Armagh servabatur.” 

Riese (p. 361) has also given another poem in ninety-two 
hexameters, which is attributed to a certain Patricius or 
Patritus. 

Of the first of these poems Dr. Manitius (loc. cit. supra, 
pp. 240-241) remarks: “Von Patricius selbst besitzen wir 
noch ein merkwirdiges Gedicht, aus dem man recht 
deutlich erkennt, zu welchen Mitteln des Aberglaubens die 
Verbreiter des christlichen Glaubens ihre Zuflucht nehmen 
mussten um die heidnischen Vélker zu bekehren.” 

St. Patrick is also credited with a “celeuma”’ or “ cantus 
nautarum.” This is an excellent poem in seventy-eight 
adonian lines, printed by Pitra (Spicilegium Solesmense, 
t. iii, 1855, pp. 399-400) from a MS. at Troyes, No. 1562, 
saec. xiii. The author’s name Patricius is given in 1. 74 
and in the title, but Pitra thinks it is the work of some 
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later Patricius (loc. cit., p. iii; cf. also a note by Traube, 
Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae, iii. 1896, p. 724 n.). 

3. On the language of St. Columba’s hymn “ Altus 
Prosator ” cf. Roger (L’Enseignement des lettres clas- 
siques d’Ausone a Alcuin, 1905, p. 230), and Burkitt (Journ. 
Theol. Studies, 3, 1902, p. 95). 

4. To St. Comgall of Bangor (d. 601/602) Dom Louis 
Gougaud (Revue Bénédictine, 25, 1908, p. 183) would 
attribute the hymn entitled—* Versiculi familiae Benchuir” 
in the Antiphonary of Bangor, at Milan (ed. Warren, ii, 
1895, p. 28). 

5. On the classical studies of Columbanus in general 
cf. Roger (L’Enseignement, etc., pp. 230-32). Much 
valuable material dealing with the life and works of 
Columbanus, and the monasteries founded by him, has 
been collected by Bruno Krusch in the Introduction to his 
excellent edition of the Vita by Jonas (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Script. Rer. Meroving., tom. iv., 1902, pp. 1-61). Cf. also 
Bonet (Atti del congresso internazionale di scienze 
storiche, Roma, 1905, vii, pp. 123-129). The com- 
mentary on the Psalms, translated from the Greek of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, is very generally attributed to 
Columbanus, but it may be the work of a certain Diarmait 
(cf. Traube ap. Hisperica Famina, ed. Jenkinson, 1908, 
p. xxviii). It ends with the words, “ Finit Amen. t 
Diarmait ¢ scripsit. Orate pro illo peccatore” (ed. Ascoli, 
Ie Codice, etc., p. 610). 

On the poems of Columbanus cf. Huemer (Wiener 
Studien, vi, 1884, p. 324) and Manitius (loc. cit. supra, 
pp. 390-94). A “celeuma ” or “ carmen navale,” attributed 
to Columbanus, has been printed by Diimmler (Neues 
Archiv, etc., vi, 1881, p. 191; cf. also Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Poetae, ii 1884, p. 446, and Traube, Poetae, iii, p. 705 n.). 

On the Instructiones sive Sermones cf. Hauck (Zeit- 
schrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, 
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Leipzig, 1885, pp. 357-64). Dom Louis Gougaud (Revue 
Bénédictine, 25, 1908, p. 183) mentions some early MSs. of 
the Regula of Columbanus which had escaped the notice 
of Seebass. 

On the work “De saltu lunae,” attributed to Colum- 
banus, consult Esposito (Proc. R. I. Acad., 1910, vol. 
xxviii, Section C, pp. 78, 80). 

6. On the Paschal Epistle of Cummian consult Krusch 
(Neues Archiv, etc., ix, 1884, p. 150) and Roger 
(L’Enseignement, etc., p. 258). 

7. The remarkable sermon of St. Gallus was first pub- 
lished by Canisius in 1604 from a MS. at St. Gallen. This 
MS. has since apparently disappeared, and no other is 
now known to exist. To St. Gallus is also attributed a 
rhythmical poem in twenty-eight lines on St. Columbanus, 
(cf. Esposito, Proc. R. I. Acad., tg10, xxviii, Section C, 
p- 70). Much interesting material dealing with the life of 
St. Gallus has been collected by Bruno Krusch (Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Script. Rer. Meroving., t. iv, 1902, pp. 229-251). 

8. On Aileran’s classical learning, see Roger (L’En- 
seignement, etc., p. 258). 

g. On Tirechan consult Bury (English Historical 
Review, 17, 1902, pp. 235-267 and 700-704) and Roger 
(L’Enseignement, etc., p. 258). 

10. There is an incomplete MS. of the Vita S. Brigidae 
of Cogitosus at Brussels, MS. Phillipps, No. 12461, saec. xii 
in., fols. 81 r°-87 v° (Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum 
Bibl. Reg. Bruxellensis, Pars i, tom. 2, 1889, p. 521). The 


Latinity of this Vita is remarkable, considering the period 


at which it was composed. 

11. On Muirchu cf. Roger (L’Enseignement, etc. 
pp. 258-9). 

12. Laurentius Scottus is the author of two poems, 
which will be re-edited from various MSs. by the present 
writer in the second part of his Hiberno-Latin Manuscripts 
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in the Libraries of Switzerland, where all that is known 
about him will be collected. 

13. On the classical learning of Adamnan_ consult 
Roger (L’Enseignement, etc., pp. 261-63). 

On the ‘“Scholia Bernensia” on Vergil, which are 
possibly the work of this Adamnan, consult Conington 
and Nettleship (Virgil, vol. 1, ed. 5, 1898, p. xeviii). 

The Canones Adamnani can also be found in Migne 
(Patrol. Lat., 88, col. 815 sq.). 

For the De Locis Sanctis consult Geyer (Adamnanus, 
Abt von Iona, Theil ii, Programm, Erlangen, 1897), and 
also Beazley (The Dawn of Modern Geography, i, 1897, 
p. 519), where a list of the MSs. will be found. 

Adamnan’s Vita S. Columbae has been printed in 
Metcalfe’s edition of Pinkerton’s Lives of the Scottish 
Saints (vol. i, 1889, pp. 73-209). A new translation of it 
has been made by Fowler (London and Oxford, 1895). 

14. On Cellanus consult Roger (L’Enseignement, etc., 
p. 260). 

15. The rhythms of Dicuil’s poetry have been investi- 
gated by Wilhelm Meyer (Der Ludus de Antichristo, etc., 
ap. Sitzungsberichte der K. B. Akademie, Philos.—Philol. 
Classe, Miinchen, 1882, Heft i, pp. 68n, 91, 94, 97), who 
points out that Dicuil was one of the earliest writers to use 
hexameters with end-rhyme. 


Dicuil’s geographical work is important, not only 
for the original information derived by him from wander- 


ing Irish monks, but also for the preservation of certain 
geographical traditions dating back to the time of Julius 
Caesar. The most recent investigation of the work from 
this point of view is due to Detlefsen (Erdkarte Agrippas, 
Berlin, 1906). It is also of much importance for the 
textual criticism of such authors as Pliny, Solinus, Priscian, 
and Isidore of Seville. I have long been engaged on an 
edition of this work, in which all these subjects will be 
treated at length. 
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16. A large portion of the Ars Grammatica of Clemens 
Scottus will be printed for the first time from a MS. at 
Bern, in the second part of my paper on Hiberno-Latin 
Manuscripts in the Libraries of Switzerland, where every. 
thing that is known about the author will be collected. 

17, A commentary of Sedulius Scottus on the ten 
Eusebian Canons has been printed for the first time by the 
present writer from a MS, at Basel (Proc. R. I. Acad., 1910, 
xxviii, Section C, pp. 83 sq.). 

In the same paper will be found a new edition of 
the tract of Sedulius, De Breviariorum et Capitulorum 
Canonumque Differentia, etc. 

A MS. of the commentary of Sedulius Scottus on 
Donatus was formerly preserved in the library of Gresham 
College, London, but this library was totally destroyed by 
fire in 1838 (cf. Hesiod, ed. Paley, 1861, p. xxx). 

Dimmler (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epistolae, vi, 1902, 
pp. 201-205) has edited an interesting letter: “ Scottus 
quidam in territorio Mediolanensi commorans Graecae 
linguae gnarus de psalterio in linguam Latinam trans- 
ferendo atque emendando disserit.”.- Dom G. Morin (Revue 
Bénédictine, x, 1893, pp. 193-197) suggests with great 
probability that this letter is the work of Sedulius Scottus. 

The Codex Boernerianus, which was copied by Sedulius, 
has been recently edited in facsimile by A. Reichardt 
(Der Codex Boernerianus, HS. Dresden A. 145%, in Licht- 
druck nachgebildet, mit einem Vorwort, 4to, Leipzig, 
1909). 

On Sedulius’ knowledge of Horace consult Manitius 
(Analekten zur Geschichte des Horaz im Mittelalter, 
Gottingen, 1893, p. 33). 

On his knowledge of the Commentary of Pelagius! on 


1 Pelagius has sometimes been held MATHENA, xiii, 1904, pp. 26-35; Roger, 
to have been an Irishman (Zimmer, loc. _L’Enseignement, etc., 1905, p. 214.n.; 
cit., p. 20), but this view has been and by Souter, Proc. British Academy, 
definitely disproved by Bury, HER- 1905-1906, p. 410. 
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the Epistles of St. Paul cf. Zimmer (Pelagius in Irland, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 156, etc.). 

A catalogue of the Library of the Monastery of 
St. Gallen, drawn up in 1461 (Weidmann, Geschichte 
der Bibliothek von St. Gallen, St. Gallen, 1846, p. 421) 
mentions “A. 23. Commentariolum Sedulii Sexti (lege 
Scotti) in quaedam dicta Prisciani Grammatici.” This 
MS. is no longer at St. Gallen. 

An ancient catalogue of the library of the monastery of 
Resbacus (Rébais, East of Paris), printed by Becker 
(Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui, Bonn, 1885, p. 134, 18), 
mentions a work of Sedulius, “‘Commentum super perier- 
menias et super Porphyrium,.” This work is not now in 
existence (cf. Traube, Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae, iii, 1896, 
p. 540 n.). 

The eleventh-century catalogue of the monastic library 
of Gorze, which was discovered and first published by 
Dom G. Morin (Revue Bénédictine, 1905, t. 22, pp. 7, 9, 10), 
mentions “Sedulius Scottus super Matheum,” “ Dicta 
Sedulii Scoti de diuersis questionibus,” ‘“‘ Commentum 
Sedulii Scoti super Priscianum,” and “ Liber eius de 
gestis pontificum Mettensium.” This last entry is most 
probably a confusion with the well-known work of Paulus 
Diaconus. The books of this library have almost totally 
vanished. 

Information on Sedulius Scottus will also be found in 
Julius de Schlosser (Sitzungsberichte der K. Akademie 
in Wien, Philos.-Histor. Classe, 123, 1891, p. 101) and 
Leitschuh (Geschichte der Karolingischen Malerei, Berlin, 
1894, p. 144). 

18. On Moengal or Marcellus cf. Dimmler (Mitthei- 
lungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, Bd. 12, 
Heft 6, 1859, p. 260) and Zimmer (Pelagius in Irland, 1901, 
pp. 221-24, 449). 

19. To the poems of Martinus Hiberniensis we may 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XVI. F 
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perhaps add the sixteen hexameters published by Traube 
(Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae, iii, 1896, p. 692) from the Laon 
MS. 444, partly written by Martinus himself. 

In De Rossi’s Codices Palatini Latini Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae (Tom. i, Romae, 1886, p. 63) I find the following 
entry:—“ Martini Scottigenae episcopi de iv virtutibus, pru- 
dentia, fortitudine, temperantia, atque iustitia ad Mironem 
regem eiusdem provintiae.” This is, of course, a mistake. 
The tract De Quattuor Virtutibus was composed by 
Martinus Dumiensis or Bracarensis, who died in 580, and 
occurs in very many MSS,' It is, however, interesting to 
find a copyist in the eleventh century attributing this work 
to an Irish monk. 

20. To Electus Scottigena one may probably attribute 
the letter printed by Diimmler (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epis- 
tolae, vi. 1902, p. 195) from MS. Leyden Voss. 92, saec. x. 
Cf. also Diimmler (Neues Archiv, etc, xiii, pp. 360-3). 

21. On the name Joannes Scottus Eriugena cf. 
Baeumker (Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und _ spekulative 
Theologie, Paderborn, vii, 1893, p. 346n, and viii, p. 222). 

A tew sentences by Joannes on the Categories of 
Aristotle have been recently printed by Esposito (Proc. 
R.I. Acad., 1910, xxviii, Section C, p. 74). 

The eleventh-century Catalogus Tullensis, printed by 
Becker (Catalogi, etc., 1885, p. 68, 192), mentions “ Johannes 
Scottus de compoto et natura canum.” Both these works 
have unfortunately perished (cf. Traube, Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Poetae, iii, 1896, p. 757). A catalogue of the monastic 
library of Corbie, drawn up in the twelfth century, men- 
tions “ Martiani Expositio a Johanne Scoto” (Becker, loc. 
cit., p. 189). 


‘It has been printed by Haase lateinischen Poesie, 1891, p. 409; and 
(Senecae Opera, iii, 1874, p. 468). Cf. Teuffel, Roman Literature, E. Tr., 
Lightfoot, Philippians, 1868, p. 329; vol, ii, 1892, pp. 44, 562. 

Manitius, Geschichte der christlich- 
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On the Neo-Platonism of Joannes consult Jacquin 
(Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques 
Kain [Belgium], 1907, pp. 674-685). 

The Homily on the Prologue of the Gospel of St. John 
is of great interest. It was first printed by Ravaisson 
(Rapports sur les bibliothéques des départements de 
Ouest, 1841, p. 334 sq.) from a MS. at Alencon (dép. 
Orne), No. 149, from whose edition Floss reprinted it 
(Migne, Patrol. Lat., 122, cols. 283-296). There is an 
anonymous copy of it at Vienna, MS. 679, and the late 
M. Hauréau has unearthed a late twelfth-century MS. of 
it at Paris, Bibl. Nat., No. 2950, fols. 179-189 (Notices et 
Extraits des MSS., etc., t. 38, 1903-1906, pp. 410-414), 
from which he gives an extract. In this MS., the text of 
which shows many variations from the Alengon copy, it is 
also anonymous, but in the latter MS. the author’s name 
is distinctly given. 


Only a fragment of the Liber de Egressu et Regressu 
Animae ad Deum is now extant (ed. Floss, loc. cit., col. 
1023). It was first printed by Greith (Spicilegium Vati- 
canum, Frauenfeld, 1838, p. 81). The entire work was in 
existence in the time of Mabillon. 


The Liber Miraculorum Sancte Fidis, compiled about 
the beginning of the eleventh century by Bernard of 
Angers, mentions a certain Johannes Scottigena, whom 
it clearly distinguishes from Eriugena (cf. A. Thomas, 
Revue internationale de lenseignement, Paris, 1903. 
p. 193). 

For Joannes Scottus in general I may refer to the 
following: Mandonnet, Revue Thomiste, Fribourg en 
Suisse, 1897, v, 383-94; A. Brilliantoff, Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, St. Petersburg, 1898 (in Russian); Astier, 
Mémoire sur Scot Erigéne au Congrés des Sociétés 
Savantes a Paris, Séance du 4 Avril 1902, de la section 

F2 
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d’histoire et de philologie ;' Draseke, Theologische Litera- 
tur-Zeitung, 1906, cols. 435-6; De Wulf, History of 
Medieval Philosophy, E. Tr., 1909, pp. 167-173. An 
exhaustive study of the philosophy of Joannes has not yet 
been made. A new and critical edition of his collected 
works has long been a desideratum. At the same time, it 
is only fair to point out that the edition of Floss (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat., 122, 1853) is a very admirable piece of 
work for the time at which it was published. 

22. Aldelmus, the brother of Joannes Scottus, appears 
to have been a member of the Irish colony at Laon 
(Traube, Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae, iii, 1896, p. 711n.). 
Dom Pitra (Spicilegium Solesmense, iii, pp. iv, xxvi, 
425-27) has edited and attributed to him some philoso- 
phical fragments preserved by Thomas Cantipratanus 
in his work De Naturis Rerum, found in Ms. Liége 
No. 77, saec. xiv, and Paris Bibl. Mazarine P. 1274, 
saec. Xiv. 

23. There is possibly a Ms. of the Vita S. Patricii of 
Probus at Rheims (cf. Loriquet, Catal. Général des Mss. des 
Bibl. Publ. de France, Départements, t. 38, 1904, p. 122). 

24. On Marianus Scottus of Fulda cf. Giiterbock 
(Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Sprachforschung, 33, [N.F. 
13], 1895, pp. 89-100). 

25. To Marianus Scottus of Ratisbon the annalist 
Aventinus attributed a commentary on the Psalms, which 
he claimed to have seen in the library at Ratisbon. I 
am not aware that any copy of this work is now extant. 

On his knowledge of Pelagius cf. Zimmer (Pelagius 
in Irland, igo1, p. 12). 

26. Very many MSS. of the Visio Tondali of Marcus 
are in existence. A new and critical edition of this work 


1 This memoir I have not seen. et sanguine Christi,” which is now 
M.R. Astier claims for Joannes the — generally attributed to Gerbert. 
authorship of the treatise ‘‘ De corpore 
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would be very welcome. An analysis of the Irish version 
of it has been given by Boswell (An Irish Precursor of 
Dante, 1908, pp. 212-229). 

27. An excellent general account of Thomas Hiber- 
nicus has been given by Hauréau (Histoire Littéraire 
de la France, t. 30, 1888, pp. 398-408); cf. also Féret 
(Faculté Théologique de Paris, t. iii, 1896, pp. 238-241). 

His work De tribus punctis Religionis Christianae 
also occurs under the titles, De regulis omnium Chris- 
tianorum, or Expositio articulorum fidei Christianae. 
It is found in Mss. Paris, Bibl. Nat., 15966, 16397, Saint- 
Omer 347, Metz 146, Vienna 616. On the Lubeck 
edition of 1496 cf. Coppinger (Supplement to Hain, i, 
1895, p. 254, No. 8542). 

His tract De tribus sensibus Sacrae Scripturae is 
found in MSS. Paris, 15966 and 16397, and his De 
tribus Hierarchiis occurs in the same two Paris MSS. 
and also in Ms. Merton College, Oxford, No. 68. 


(C). MEDIAEVAL HIBERNO-FRENCH LITERATURE. 


As far as I am aware, Hiberno-French literature in the 
Middle Ages is represented only by one—and by one most 
interesting—writer. Geoffrey of Waterford, who was 
acquainted with Latin, French, Greek, and Arabic,'! was a 
member of the order of Saint Dominic, and died probably 
in France about 1300. Of his personal history we know 
practically nothing. He may have acquired his knowledge 
of Arabic in the East or in Spain, and he certainly resided 
some time at Paris. He has left us French translations 
of several works, none of which has as yet been printed. 
They are found in a single MS, preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, MS. Frangais No. 7856, of the latter part 


! Possibly he knew Irish also. 
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of the thirteenth century. I give here a short account of 
these translations, and for more detailed information would 
refer my readers (if I have any) to the following :—Victor 
Le Clerc (Histoire Littéraire de la France, t. 21, 1847, pp. 
216-229, 839); Gidel (Nouvelles Etudes, etc., 1878, pp, 263, 
353); KR. Reinsch (Archiv fiir Stud. neu. Sprach. und 
Liter., Bd. 68, 1882, pp. 9-16); Gaston Paris (La Littérature 
Frangaise au Moyen Age, 1888, pp. 139, 145). 


(a) A very free translation of the curious treatise known 
as the Secreta Secretorum, attributed at this period to 
Aristotle. Geoffrey’s sense of criticism makes him doubt 
that all this book is Aristotle’s work. In his translation he 
has included the Physiognomica of Aristotle, and many 


extracts from Latin and Arabic sources. The chapter on 
vines is said to be of great interest for the history of 
agriculture in France, Geoffrey having inserted some 
original information from his own personal observations, 
In the preface to his rendering he records the legend that 
at the death of Aristotle his spirit passed into the heavens 
in the semblance of a flame. 

(4) MS. fols. 58-83 v°: A literal translation of the history 
of Eutropius. Geoffrey worked on the original uninter- 
polated recension, copies of which are not common, 
and future editors of Eutropius might recover some true 
readings from a consultation of this version.! 

(c) MS. fols. 46-57: A literal version of the fabulous 
narrative of Dares Phrygius, the source of the mediaeval 
Romance of Troy. 


Geoffrey of Waterford is such an interesting and so 
little known a character, in this country at least, that I 
may perhaps be allowed to quote here the judgment passed 


1Such a use has been made of the by Maximus Planudes (c. 1300): cf. the 
Greek translation of Ovid’s Heroites edition by Palmer and Purser (1898). 
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upon him by no less a critic than M, Victor Le Clerc (loc. 
cit. supra, p. 228): 


[Ses traductions] ‘‘d’Eutrope et de Darés. . . laissent voir, 
sinon le critique éclairé, du moins le traducteur qui entend assez 
bien la pensée du texte, et qui réussit quelquefois 4 la revétir 
d’un style correct, ferme, concis, fort digne d’admiration dans un 
étranger ... Nous avons accordé beaucoup plus de place a 
examen de la version du prétendu livre d’Aristote, parce que nous 
y avons reconnu bien mieux homme instruit et actif, cherchant 
partout de quoi combattre l’ignorance qui cessait peu 4 peu de 
dominer, invoquant l’autorité d’un nom respecté alors plus que 
jamais, et, pour le recommander davantage encore a I’estime et a la 
confiance, accumulant dans |’ceuvre marquée de ce nom tout ce 
que fournissaient a son insatiable curiosité les autres ouvrages grecs 
qu'il pouvait déj4 connaitre, les ouvrages latins dont la plupart 
avaient toujours été lus, et les Arabes enfin, dont les mémes 
hommes qui repoussaient leurs dogmes et leurs armes, s’empres- 
saient d’accueillir la science, méme lorsqu’elle leur apportait des 
chiméres.” 


May the above remarks stimulate some Irish scholar 
acquainted with early French and possessed of a know- 
ledge of palaeography to undertake an edition of these 
versions of Geoffrey for us! Or must we, as usual, wait 
for some continental enthusiast to come to our assistance? 


(D). ON THE STUDY OF MARTIANUS CAPELLA IN 
MEDIAEVAL IRELAND. 


In an article published in the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische 
Philologie (Bd. vii, Heft 2, 1910, pp. 499-507), I gave an 
account of some ninth-century commentaries on Martianus 
Capella, compiled by Irishmen, and I pointed out that 
besides these commentaries there was very little evidence 
of the study of Martianus among the Irish. The following 
additional remarks on this subject may not be out of place 
here :— 

It has sometimes been stated that Martianus Capella 
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was one of the text-books of the Irish schools (Haddan, 
Remains, 1876, pp. 273, 280; Mullinger, The Schools of 
Charles the Great, 1877, p. 119 ; Poole, Medieval Thought, 
1884, p. 76n.), but there does not appear to be any founda- 
tion for so general an assertion. In the words of Zimmer 
(Nennius Vindicatus, Berlin, 1893, p. 335), ‘* Martianus 
Capella ist einerseits im 7.| 8. Jahrh. in den irischen 
Kléstern sicher nicht Schulbuch gewesen ” ; and (p. 336 n.) 
**Martianus Capella wurde in irischen Kléstern nicht 
Lehrbuch.” Examples of the study of this author by 
individuals are, however, not uncommon. To those I had 
already collected may be added the following :— 

(a) It is now generally conceded that the author of the 
weird compilation known as the Hisperica Famina was an 
Irishman (cf. Roger, L’Enseignement, etc., 1905, pp. 238- 
256). Zimmer (Nennius, pp. 330-336) has shown that the 
style of this work is inspired directly by the example of 
Capella. 

(4) Sedulius Scottus in his poems has apparently copied 
Martianus in one place (Traube, Poetae, iii, 1896, p. 227 n.). 

(c) In the St. Gallen Ms. No. 48, a copy of the four 
Gospels in Greek, with a Latin interlinear version, written 
at St. Gallen in the ninth century by Irish monks, the 
names Martianus and Felix Capella occur in the margins 
sixteen times (cf. Rettig’s facsimile ed., Ziirich, 1836, pp. 
XxXXi, Xxxii). In the Codex Boernerianus Martianus in 
the form Map occurs eleven times, and in the Codex Ber- 
nensis 363, written by friends of Sedulius Scottus, it 
occurs six times (cf. facsimile ed., by Hagen, Leyden, 
1897, p. Xliii)." 


MARIO ESPOSITO. 


1 Since the above was printedI have William of Drogheda, and Symon 
come upon notices and Mss. of several Simeonis. The works of these writers 
late and little-known Hiberno-Latin may be studied in a future article. 
writers — Gillebertus of Limerick, 
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ANALECTA VARIA. 
PAarT II. 
A. 


i, 
Basel, Universitatsbibliothek,' Ms. F. V. 17.” 


A FOLIO parchment MS., consisting of forty unnumbered 

folios, written in double columns in a hand of the tenth 
century. It is unbound, the cover consisting of a parch- 
ment wrapper containing a portion of a grammatical 
treatise in a ninth-century hand, much of which, especially 


the portion on the end cover, is now illegible. The 
following is an extract from this work, taken from the 
bottom of the inside of the front cover :— 


Pauciores vero nominum terminationes, nec ab omni motu 
verborum, nec eas ipsas semper in multis nominibus a verborum 
dirivatione traduxit. Quas, qui reperierit,® intellegere facilius 
potest adhaerentia verbis nomina utrum ipsa verborum sint origines 
an deducantur a verbis. A tribus enim quasi fontibus verbialia 
nomina deducuntur. Id est ab indicativo presenti aut preterito 
perfecto aut ab infinitivo futuro sive participiis, et singulis eorum 
certae sunt dirivationum clausulae tam generales quam speciales 
destinatae, etc. 

1 The University Library at Basel is number of Basel Mss. which contain 
rich in medizeval Latin Mss. Unfor- Hiberno-Latin writings. 
tunately no adequate catalogue of them *The press-mark of this MS. is 
has yet been made. Ina paper pub- wrongly given as F. I. 22 by Haenel 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal (Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum, 
Trish Academy, 1910, vol. xxviii, Sec- —_ etc., 1830, col. 517). 
tion C, pp. 62 sq., I described a 3 perierit cod. 
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Initial letters and sentences are frequently illuminated 
in red. There are a few marginal and interlinear notes. 

Fol. 1 r°: Littere Grecorum, followed by astronomical 
notes. 

Fol. 1 v°: Incipit liber Martiani Minei Felicis Capelle 
de nuptiis Philologie et Mercurii. 

The text of the first two books of the Satyricon of 
Martianus Capella, with a commentary. This MS. is very 
vaguely referred to in the edition of Kopp (Francofurti, 
1836, p. ix). The text and commentary are written con- 
tinuously, the passages of the text being marked Textus, 
those of the commentary Commentum, in large red letters. 

The commentary commences as follows :— 


...quattuor nomina dat suo auctori et Martianus suum est 
ipsius auctoris proprium. Mineus dicitur; est ab habitu faciei. Id 
est a coloris ... Rubicundus enim fuit. Sic est et Cicero a cicere 
genere leguminis vocatur, quia candidam et acutam habuit faciem. 
Felix ad bonum omen... Solebant enim parentes tenere filios 
diligentes huiuscemodi eis nomina imponere ex rebus quas illis 
optabant, ut Faustos Felices Magnos eos vocitarent. Capella 
dictus est ab acumine ingenii. Capella enim ceteris animalibus 
acutius videt. Unde et Grece dorchas noscitur, ab eo quod est 
dorcho, id est video, etc. 


Fol. 19 v°?: Expliciunt glose libri primi. 


Textus: Sed purum astrificis celum scandebat habenis' usque 
Fama Iovis magno dum complet tecta b[o Jatu.? 

Commentum: Sed purum astrificis celum scandebat habenis. 
Describit finem diei et noctis initium. Scandebat iam nox. 
Noctem pro luna posuit. Scandebat purum celum cum astrificis 
habenis. Cum stellatis frenis. Luna enim depingitur quasi in 
frenis stellas habeat. Quae nocte apparent sidera,’ etc. 


1 Martianus Capella, ii, 98, ed. 3Cf. Esposito, Zeitschrift fur 
Kopp. Celtische Philologie, vii, 1910, p. 
* Martianus, ii, 98. 502. 
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Fol. 38 r°: The second book ends with the words 
Faveantque Muse et chelis Latoia.1. Then follows :— 


Vita Marciani. Iste Marcianus genere Cartaginiensis fuit. 
Studuit autem primo philosophi¢. Post modum poetrie. Partimque 
dum Rome et partim in Italia floruit. Vnum culpat se cur deseruit 
philosophiam convertitque ad poetriam. Edidit namque libros viiii; 
duos scilicet de nuptiis Philologie et Mercurii, posteriores vero 
de liberalibus artibus, etc. 


Fol. 38 v°-40 v°: 

Constantino suo Gerberhtus Scolasticus. Vis amiciciae pene 
inpossibilia rediit? ad possibiliae Nam  quomodo rationes 
numericae abaci explicare contenderemus, nisi te adorante,’ 0 mi 
dulce solamen laborum, Constantine ? etc., .. . et si in singularibus 
pares divisoribus provenerint. 


This is an incomplete copy of Gerbert’s Libellus de 
Numerorum Divisione, which has been printed by Migne 
(Patrologia Latina, 139, 1853, cols. 85 sq.) from a MS. at 


Leyden, Codex Scaligeranus xxviii. The Basel copy 
breaks off abruptly in the beginning of chapter fifteen. 


II, 
Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. F. V. 40. 


A folio paper MS. unbound and in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition at the beginning. It consists of 
176 unnumbered folios, written in single columns in a late 
fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century hand, and containing 
the nine books of Martianus Capella, with a commentary. 

Fol. 1 r°: The words Martianus cum Comment. 

Fol. I v°: The commentary begins, part of the page 
being torn away. 

Fol, 2 r°: The text of Martianus commences, written in 
the middle of the page, the commentary being closely 


' Martianus Capella, ii, 220, ed. * sic cod. pro redigit. 
Kopp. 3 sic cod. pro adhortante. 
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written in the four margins and between the lines of the 
text. Many of the marginal notes are in a later hand. 

Fol. 172 v°: Martiani Minei Felicis Cappelle Afri Car- 
thaginiensis Liber viiii de Arte Musica explicit. Then 
follow twelve Versus de Sideribus and an Epitaphium 
Martiani. 

Fol. 173 r°: blank. 

Fol. 173 v°-176r°: Mathematical and musical notes and 
diagrams, 


III. 
Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. O. IV. 35. 


An octavo parchment MS., consisting of seventy-eight 
numbered folios, written towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, in single columns with thirty-eight lines to the 
page. Initial letters are generally illuminated in red, and 


there are many marginal notes. On the fly-leaf at the 
beginning are written in a later hand an index to the 
contents of the MS. and also an Aurea Regula. 

Fol. 1 r°: Incipit phylosophya magistri Wilhelmi de 
Conchis quam fecit in iuventute. L[llustrated with coloured 
diagrams. 


co 


Fol. 23 r°: Explicit a Conchis Willelmi phylosophya, 
Anno Domini MCCLXXXJ, xviii Kalendas Februarii. 

This is probably the work of William of Conches, 
printed under the title of De Philosophia Mundi, among 
the works of Bede (Baedae Opera, Coloniae, 1688, tom. ii, 
p. 206 sq.). 

Fol. 23 v°-25 r°: A series of coloured philosophical 
diagrams. 

Fol. 25 v°: Descriptio Ierarchie supercelestis, celestis, 
subcelestis, tradita a Dyonisio. 

Cf. Migne (Patrol. Graeca, 3, cols. 119 sq.). 
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Fol. 26 r°: Secundus philosophus qui omni tempore 
silentium servabat propter mortem, etc. 

Fol. 27 r°: Incipit anathomia Gallieni tam vivorum 
quam mortuorum. 

Fol. 31 r°: Incipit Mappa Mundiepiscopi Anshelmi. A 
cosmographical work. 

Fol. 41 r°: Incipit summa de penitentia magistri Pauli 
praedicatoris Sancti Nicolai. 

Fol. 52v°: Arbor virtutum et diffinitiones earum secun- 
dum Locharium Levitam et Cardinalem. Qui Locharius 
postea Innocentius Papa designatus est tertius. 

Fol. 55 v°: Haec sunt figurae de Arabicis. 

Then follows a receipt for making ink. 

Fol. 56r°: Incipit dogma moralium phylosophorum. 

Fol. 73 r°-78v °. Grammatical and miscellaneous notes, 
the Greek alphabet, lists of numbers and weights, Enume- 
ratio Caelestium Gaudiorum, etc. 

On the inside of the end cover of the MS, is pasted a 
piece of parchment with writing in a tenth-century hand. 
The following is an extract: Si genuerit filium, vii annos 
exul peniteat, sic et virgo. Qui demiserit uxorem suam, 
alteri coniungens se, vii annos cum tribulatione vel xv 
levius. Si ab aliquo sua discesserit uxor et iterum, etc. 

This is apparently from the Poenitentiale of the Irish 
writer Cummean (cf. Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen 
der abendlandischen Kirche, 1851, p. 474, and Esposito, 
Hermathena, xv, 1909, p. 358, and Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, 1910, vol. xxviii, Section C, p. 76). 


IV. 
Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms. A. v. 25. 


A folio paper MS., consisting of 188 folios without 
numeration, written in single columns with thirty-eight 
lines tothe page. There are a few marginal notes. The Ms, 
was written inthe years 1454 to 1456 by a Cistercian monk 
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named Balthazarus. On the cover is pasted a portion of a 
parchment MS. with writing in a fourteenth-century hand. 
Fol. 1r°: Sermo bonus et nobilis de contemplatione 
Beatae Virginis. At the bottom of the page is written in 
a later hand: Ex libris Academie Basiliensis, 1559. 
Fol. 25v°: Explicit sermo venerabilis viri et 
egregii doctoris Johannis de Segobia, scriptus per me 
fratrem Balthazarum ordinis Cisterciensis. Anno 


MCCCCLIUID’. 
Fol. 26: Blank. 
Fol, 27r°: Incipit tractatus per modum dyalogi egregii 


domini et magistri Felicis super Bulla et Bullis 
de anno [ubileo. 

Fol. 50v°: Explicit tractatulus praedictus conscriptus 
et finitus per me fratrem Balthazarum. Anno domini 
MCCCCLVI, in die sancti Barnabe apostoli. 

Fol. 51-52: Blank. 

Fol. 53r°-91 v°: Quaestiones magistri Augustini de 
Anchona de potestate ecclesiastica. 

Fol. 92-95: Blank. 

Fol. 96 r°: Stella Clericorum. 

Fol. 114v°: Explicit anno domini MCCCCLV®°, xxvi 
mensis Augusti per me fratrem Balthazarum. 

Fol. 115-119: Blank. 

Fol.120r°-157 v°: Incipit libellus brevis de notitia orbis 
et superficialiter de gentibus habitantibus in eo, De 
sectis cerimoniis atque novitatibus ipsorum et specialiter 
de hiis que extra ecclesiam katholicam sunt. 

Fol. 158-161: Blank, 

Fol. 162 r°-164 v°: Incipit quaedam summula brevis 
contra haereses et sectus Saracenorum sive Hysma- 
helitarum. 

Fol. 165r°: Hermannus de Munster Cisterciensis de 
emendatione Calendarii. 

Fol. 182 r°: Explicit tractatulus de correctione Kalen- 
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darii conscriptus et finitus per me fratrem Balthazarum, 
anno Domini MCCCCLY, vii die mensis Augusti, hoc est in 
die sancti Donati. Then follow six hexameters : 


Herman conflavit opus hoc, erronea stravit, 
De Munster natus, etc. 


Hermannus de Munster completed this work at Basel 
in 1436. The prologue and the six closing verses alone 
were printed by Wattenbach (Sitzungsberichte der K. 
Preussischen Akademie zu Berlin, 1884, p. 93 sq.) from 
MSS. at Berlin, Lat. fol. 246, and Munich, Cod. Lat. 18470. 
Other MSS. of this little-known work occur at Melk, 
Monastic Library, K. 24, and at Munich, Cod. Lat. 
3564, and Cod Lat. 24868. Another work by Hermannus, 
De Fermento et Azimo, is mentioned by Wattenbach 
(loc. cit., p. 101). 

Fol. 182 v °-188 v°: Blank. 


B. 


The Library of Trinity College, Dublin, contains some 
1711 MSS. Of these about 320 are Latin MSS. anterior to 
the invention of printing. Unfortunately no accurate and 
exhaustive account of these Latin Mss. has yet appeared.' 
A descriptive catalogue of all the MSS. in the library was 
prepared about the year 1814 by Monck Mason. This 
work was not printed, and is preserved in five folio volumes 
in the MS. Room, marked L.I. 14-18. A sort of con- 
densation of Monck Mason’s catalogue was published by 
Dr. T. K. Abbott in 1900. Monck Mason’s work is 
characterized by many omissions, and is confused and 
uncritical in the highest degree. Dr. Abbott’s summary 
index is therefore only useful as recording the mere 


1A useful list of the patristic Mss. Wien, Phil.-Hist. Cl. Bd. 133, pp. 43- 
was compiled in 1896 by H. Schenkl 69). This paper is not referred to in 
(Sitzungsberichte der K. Akad. in the Catalogue printed in 1900. 
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existence of the MSS., and gives really very little in- 
formation about their individual contents. Indeed the 
editor has confessed this himself.’ 

An index of the more ancient Mss. had already been 
published by Sir John Gilbert in 1874 and 1881.2, His work 
is very similar in scope to that of Dr. Abbott, and it is 
certainly remarkable that the latter should not have even 
mentioned it in his book. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured to describe a 
few of these Latin MSS. in a more accurate and exhaustive 
manner than has hitherto been attempted.® 


I. CODEX G. 4. 16. 


A small quarto parchment MS., consisting of 126 folios, 
of which only nos, 1-25 are numbered,‘ measuring 22.6 by 
17.5cms. It dates from the latter part of the ninth century, 
and is written in single columns, with twenty-five and 
twenty-six lines to the page, partly in black and partly in 
red ink. Initial letters and sentences are frequently illumi- 
nated in red and blue. Two kinds of writing may be dis- 
tinguished: (a) larger, dating from the thirteenth century, 
mostly in red, fol. 1-8, 108-109, 126, and (4) the ordinary 
ninth-century Caroline minuscule, fol. g-107, 110-125. 
There are a few marginal and interlinear notes. This Ms. 
contains principally the work of the Pseudo-Abdias on the 
Lives of the Apostles, which has been printed by Fabricius 


1 Abbott, Catalogue of the Mss. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
1900, p. vii. The above remarks apply 
only to the Latin Mss. anterior to the 
invention of printing. 

2 Historical Mss. Commission, Fourth 
Report, 1874, Appendix, pp. 588-598 ; 
Eighth Report, 1881, Appendix I, 
pp- 572-585. 

3 In the first part of this paper (HER- 
MATHENA, 1909, xv, p. 380) I gave an 
account of a Trinity College ms. Codex 


E, 5. 20. 

*Itis greatly to be regretted that 
the folios of so many of the Trinity 
College Mss. have not been numbered 
consecutively by the Library authori- 
ties. Reference to the Mss. is thus 
rendered very troublesome—the count- 
ing of the pages of the Mss. being a 
very tedious and thankless operation. 
This will be readily appreciated when 
it is remembered that some of the 
MSS. contain many hundreds of pages. 
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(Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, ed. 2, 1719, tom. ii, 
pp. 402-742), to whose edition I shall always refer. The 
origin and literary history of this work have been in- 
vestigated with great learning by Lipsius (Die Apokryphen 
Apostelgeschichten, etc., i, 1883, pp. 117-178, 408; ii, 
Heft 1, 1887, pp. 384-390). Lipsius does not mention the 
Trinity College MS. 

On the front of the fly-leaf at the beginning of the Ms. 
are written some notes about Abdias in an eighteenth- 
century hand, 

Fol. 1 r°: Incipit prologus in passionem Sancti Pauli 
Apostoli. Paulus Hebraice mirabilis, apud Latinos mitis 
interpretatur, etc, 

Fol. 1 v°: In Christi nomine incipit passio S. Pauli 
Apostoli a Lino episcopo Romane ecclesie graeca lingua 
conscripta et orientalibus ecclesiis destin[ata fuit ?]. 

Cum venissent Romam Lucas a Galatia Titus a 
Dalmatia expectaverunt Paulum in urbe, etc.,...... 
Fol. 8 v°: Sicque ieiunio usque ad vesperam percurrente, 
baptizati sunt in nomine Domini nostri Iesu Christi cui 
cum patre in unitate spiritus sancti est honor et gloria 
virtus et imperium in omnia saecula saeculorum, Amen. 

Fol, gr°: patitur tamen durare usque ad praestitu- 
tam diem in qua de omnibus iudicium fiet, etc. 

Abdias, i, 10 ed, Fabricius, pp. 421-441. 

The chapters are numbered differently in the MS., and 
there are many textual differences. The books are also 
arranged in different order. 

Fol. 15v°: Incipiunt Capitula Sancti Pauli. 

I. De conversione eius, etc. 

Fol. 16r°: Explifcijunt Capitula. 

I, Fuit vir quidam in Hierusalem de tribu Beniamin 
nomine Saulus, etc. 

Abdias, ii, 1 ed. Fabricius, pp. 441-456. 

The indexes prefixed to each book are missing in 


the edition, 
HERMATHENA—VO . XVI. G 
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Fol. 19 v “-20r°: A hymn in thirty-two lines in honour 
of Saints Peter and Paul. Chevalier (Repertorium Hym- 
nologicum, ii, 1897, p. 338) mentions two other MSS. which 
contain it, Paris, Bibl. Nat., 1092, fol. 111 v° and Rome, 
Vaticanus, 7172 fol. 98. It is also found in a MS. in the 
Kantonsbibliothek at Ziirich, No. XIC, p. 165, saec. 
xi in., from which it has been printed by Herr Jakob 
Werner (Die altesten Hymnensammlungen von Rheinau, 
ap. Mittheilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in 
Zurich, Bd. 23, Heft 3, 1891, pp. 79 (v) and 161 (71)). 
The Ziirich Ms. was obtained from the ancient monastery 
of Rheinau. As this hymn is of such rare occurrence, 
and as the Trinity College Ms. of it has not been hitherto 
signalled, I give it in full here, collating it with Werner’s 
edition. 


Incip1Ir HyMNnus. 


Ts Praelata mundi culmina 
Celsa fide micantia, 
Ecclesiae fundamina 
De fonte vitae proflua. 


Il. Petrum cui laus' ex fide [est ],? 
Paulum, cui lux’ in dogmate 
Caeli replevit circulum, 
Canamus ore consono! 


un 


Ill. Primus potenti gloria 
Fixit freto vestigia, 10 
Et vasta per volumina 
Planta cucurrit pendula. 


IV. Qui mortuorum funera 
Verbo* salubri suscitat, 
Et, dum viam perambulat, 15 
Sanauit® umbra corpora. 


1 lux Werner. 2 est add, Werner. 3]aus Werner. 
4 Verba cod. 5 sanabat Werner. 
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v. Conclaue! cui? fulgida 
Poli patescit ianua, 
Ac militem post proelia 
Ducit superna ad premia. 20 


VI. Paulus tube preconio 

Christi tonat mysterio® 
Omnes trahens ad baptismum 
Doctor fidelis gentium. 

VII. Qui‘ adhuc superstis® corpore 25 
Secreta caeli circuit, 
Et aure raptus audiit 
Quod ore fari non valet.® 

VII. Sic iste’ fixus in* cruce® 
Recisus ille’® vertice 30 
Uterque dux uictoriae™ 
Caeli sedet’* cum principe. 
Gloria Deo Patri. 


In the Ziirich MS. there are four more lines: 


IX. Sit, Christe, rex piissime ! 
Tibi patrique gloria 
Cum spiritu paraclito 35 
In sempiterna saecula. 


Fol. 20 r°: Incipit Passio Sancti Iacobi fratris Domini, 
Tempore quo una annorum post passionem dominicam 
septimana completa est, &c. 

Abdias vi, 2-6, ed. Fabricius, pp. 594-607. 

Fol. 23 r°: Incipit Passio Sancti Philippi Apostoli 
Kl. Mai. Post ascensionem Domini saluatoris beatus 
quidem Philippus per annos xx instanter predicauit 
gentibus per Scythiam evangelium, etc. 


1 Conclaui Werner. 2 cuius Werner. ’ mysteria Werner. 
4 Qui om. Werner. 5 superstes Werner. © Quod fari non praevaluit Werner. 
7 ille Werner. 8 per Werner. ® crucem Werner. 10 iste Werner. 
11 per uictoriam Werner. 12 sedent Werner. 


G2 
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Abdias, x, 2 ed. Fabricius, pp. 738-742. 

Fol, 24 v°: Explicit passio Sancti Philippi Apostoli. 

Incipiunt capitula libri de miraculis beati Andreae 
Apostoli. I. De Matheo Apostolo et que in Mermidona 
acta sunt, etc, 

Fol. 25 v°: Then follows the third book of Abdias, The 
first chapter of this book, as given by Fabricius (iii, 
I p. 456), is not found in the MS., but is replaced by the 
following :— 


Inclita sanctornm apostolorum  trophea! nulli credo latere 
fidelium, quia quedam exinde evangelica dogmata docent, quedam 
apostolici actus narrant. De quibusdam vero extant libri in quibus 
proprie actiones eorum denotantur. De plerisque enim nihil 
aliud nisi passionum scripta suscipimus. Nam repperi librum de 
virtutibus sancti Andreae apostoli, qui propter nimiam verbositatem 
a nonnullis apochrifus dicebatur. De quo placuit ut retractis 
enucleatisque tantum virtutibus pretermissis his quae fastidium 
generabant, uno tantum parvo volumine admiranda miracula clau- 
darentur. Quod et legentibus praestaret gratiam et detrahentium 
auferret inuidiam quia inuiolatam fidem non exigit multitudo ver- 
bositatis sed integritas rationis et puritas mentis. 


Then follows : Igitur post illum dominicae ascensionis 
etc. 
Abdias, iii, 2 ed. Fabricius, pp. 457-515. There are 
many textual differences. 
Fol. 53 v°: Incipit Passio Sancti ac Beatissimi Iacobi. 
Iacobus frater Iohannis apostoli et evangelistae omnem 
Iudaeam et Samariam visitabat, etc. 
Abdias, iv, 1 ed. Fabricius, pp. 516-531. 
The text as usual differs greatly from the edition. 
Fol. 58 v°: Explicit Passio Sancti Iacobi Apostoli. 
Capitula de virtutibus beati Iohannis evangelistae. 
I. Qualiter in gneo coniectus est, etc. 


h 
1 tropea cod. 








wv 


Aw 
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Fol. 58 v°: Incipit de virtutibus Sancti Iohannis evan- 
gelistae et apostoli. Tempore illo sancti apostoli domini 
et saluatoris nostri ceterique discipuli ad predicandum 
verbum dei per singulas quasque orbis terrae provincias, 
etc. 

Abdias, v, 2 ed. Fabricius, pp. 534-590. 

Fol. 79 v°: Incipit de Miraculis Beati Thome Apostoli 
vel qualiter ad Martyrii Gloriam Domino tribuente pervenit. 

Beatum Thomam cum reliquis discipulis ad officium 
apostolatus electum, etc. 

Abdias, ix, 1 ed. Fabricius, pp. 687-736. 

Fol. 99 v°?: Explicit Passio Sancti Thome Apostoli. 
Incipiunt Capitula de Passione Bartholomei Apostoli. 

I. De fanis et iudicium de apostolo, etc. 

Fol. 100 r°: Incipit Passio Sancti Bartholomei Apostoli 
sub die viii Kl. Septembris. 

I. Indig tres esse ab historiographis adseruntur, etc. 

Abdias, viii, 1 ed. Fabricius, pp. 669-687. 

Fol. 106 v°: Incipiunt Capitula de Passione Mathei 
Apostoli. I. De duobus Magis, etc. 

Incipit Passio Sancti Mathei Apostoli. 

I, Erant itaque duo Magi, Zaroes et Arfexar, apud 
Aethiopas in civitate eorum magna quae dicitur Nadauer, 
etc, 

Abdias, vii, 1 ed. Fabricius, pp. 637-668. 

Fol. 116 v°: Incipiunt Capitula de Passione Simonis 
et lude. I. De duobus Magis, etc. 

Fol. 117 r°: Incipit Passio Sanctorum Apostolorum 
Simonis Chananei et Iudae, v Kl. Nouembris. Simon itaque 
Chananeus et Iudas apostoli Domini nostri Iesu Christi 
cum per revelationem spiritus sancti Persidae fuissent 
regionem ingressi, etc. 

Abdias, vi, 7 ed. Fabricius, pp. 608-636. 

The work of Abdias ends on fol. 126 v° 1. 8 with the 
words, illuc meruerint pervenire (ed. p. 636). 
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Fol. 126 v° ll. 8-12: Scripsit autem gesta apostolorum 
Abdias episcopus Babylonie, qui ab ipsis apostolis ordi- 
natus est, sermone Hebreo, in decem libris. Que omnia a 
discipulo eiusdem Abdie, Eutropio nomine, in Greco trans- 
lata sunt. Ex quibus decem ista decerpsimus initia de 
primo libro et ultima de decimo. 

Fol. 126 v° ll. 15-26: Explicit Passio Apostolorum 
Symonis et I[udae]. Incipit Passio Barnab[ae]. Redemptor 
et Salvator noster Dominus Iesus Christus antequam de 
interitu Satane triumphans uictor exultans penetraret 
regna polorum, etc.,. .. cum beato Paulo apostolo ad 
apostolatus gratiam vocatum se esse cognouit. 


II. CopDEXxX E. 5. 28. 


A duodecimo parchment MS., consisting of forty-two 
unnumbered folios, measuring roughly 19.3-20 cms. by 
12 cms., written in single columns with twenty-nine lines 
to the page. There are two kinds of writing: (a) fol. 1-25 
and 36 are in an English hand of the end of the eleventh 
century, and (0) fol. 26-35 and 37-41 r° are in a twelfth- 
century hand. There are some illustrations in red and 
violet and a few marginal notes in a later hand. 

The first portion of this MS. contains lives of Saints 
Aethelburga and Wilfilda by a monk of the monastery of 
St. Bertin, named Gocelinus, who emigrated to Canterbury 
and appears to have died there about 1098.!_ A list of his 
works has been given by the authors of the Histoire 
Littéraire de la France,’ but they do not mention the 
Lives contained in this MS., which have not, I believe, 
hitherto been made known. 


1On Gocelinus consult Hardy, De- unprinted. 
scriptive Catalogue of British History, ?Tome viii, reprint 1868, pp. 660- 
i, 1862, passim, and ii, 1865, p. 82; 677. His Vita Sancti Swithuni has 
art. Goscelin in Dictionary of National been printed by P. Sauvage (Analecta 
Biography, xxii, 1890, p. 253. The  Bollandiana, 7, 1888, pp. 373-380). 
majority of his works remain still 
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Fol. 1 r°: The first line in large red letters : 


Maur[i]cio summo sacrat hec Gocelinus ab . . . 

Beda venerabilis qui de multis historiam suam compegit pauca 
ibi de libro vitae sanctae Aethelburge ' sumta perstringit, ut pictor 
eo minores quo numerosiores imagines facit. Que ego paulo diffu- 
sius et commendatius ad appetitum desiderantium conor exponere, 
sicut qui uni tantum intentus forme totam tabulam gestit implere ut 
singulariori ita spectabiliori magnitudine. Ubi quamuis alia sint 
verba certa tamen tradit¢ veritatis tenetur linea. Sed et si quid his 
addimus alibi legendo accepimus. Que autem proximis vel nostris 
temporibus propalata ipsius sanctae virginis subiunguntur miracula 
adhuc viventium sororum asspectione vel aliorum fidelium qui 
itidem videre relatione habentur notissima. Decet ergo te, O 
princeps eclesiastice, ut amicum sponsi et obsequutorem dominice 
sponse non solum hec suscipere verum etiam contra temerarios 
latratus defensare. 


Then follows a line in red letters very much effaced: 
Fresul Lundonig. . . and an index to the twenty-one chapters 


of the Life. At the bottom of fol. 1 r° in a later hand : 
Vita Sancte Ethelburge. 

Fol. 2r° : Vita et virtutes sancte Ethelburge virginis. 
Exultet in Domino Anglica Britannia per sanctum proto- 
doctorem et primum antistitem suum Augustinum sole 
iustitig irradiata. Exultent Albiones de Romana Albula 
Petri fonte baptismatis per eum candidati. In quo 
oriens ex alto visitauit has gentium nationes et illuminauit 
sue agnitionis iubare in tenebris idolatrie sedentes, etc. 

Fol, 14r°: Explicit vita Sancte Ethelburge virginis. 

Fol. 14v°: Blank. 

Fol, 15 r°: Two dedicatory hexameters. 


Que pia sunt fidus capiat pietatis amicus 
Mauricius iugi uivat calamo Gocelini. 


1 Bede, Hist. Eccles. Gentis Ang- 217, and Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, 
lorum, iv, 6-10 ed. Plummer, 1896;  etc., i, 1862, pp. 265, 385. 
cf. also Plummer’s notes, ii, pp. 149, 
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Then follows : 

















Vita sacratissime virginis Vulfildg. Late refulget et in populo 
et in eclesiis et maxime in suis popularibus locis, atque in ore 
multorum recitatur ut in libris. Propius quoque agnoscitur de 
vertice et claritudine generis ac de proximitate temporis, ut 
videlicet ad nostra plerique tempora durauerint, qui ipsam et 
sanctam eius conuersationem in carne conspexerint. Videre 
hodierne filie grandeuas matres sue institutionis testantissimas 
sug sanctitatis. Notissima est adolescentioribus eius sanctimonialis 
discipula Vulfruna, Iudith cognominata, a primeuo flore sub ipsa 
educata, que ad nostri regis Vuilielmi supervixit sceptra. Hec 
vero tante fidei viguissse probatur industria, ut gloriose virgines 
tam ista quam beata Aethelburga nonnulla signa ostenderint 
ipsius instar... itia. Huius quoque generis fidelia testimonia 
non respuenda docet prima et angelica nuncia resurrectionis 
Domini Maria sanctarumque prophetissarum turba. Hec igitur 
decet tuam paternam excellentiam, O Lundonice metropolis 
ierarcha, ut bonum nummularium et gemmarium Christi non solum 
probabiliter assumere, verum etiam contra ferocium dentes potenter 
defendere, qui ante malunt ignota damnare quam praenoscere. 
Sed sicut rebellis infidelitas reatum, ita beniuola fides sortitur 
caritatis meritum que amabiliter credit indiciis virtutum. 












Then follows an index to the sixteen chapters of the 
Life. 


Fol. 16 r°: Vita et virtutes Sancte Wilfilde! virginis. 







Genealogia exponendae virginis sic retexitur ab antiquis. Rex 
Anglorum Alfredus silvam concutiens indagine venandi forte vocem 
vagientis deprehendit parvuli. Qui diligenter a turba venatorum 
rem fecit inquiri. Inueniuntque ibi in summitate arboris in nido 
aquilae infantem eligantissima et generosissima forma conspicuum, 
purpureo pallio inuolutum, habentem in corpore notam, quasi 
regificum signum, et in brachiis gemellas armillas aureas nobilitatis 
indicium. Quem rex catholice baptizatum apellauit patria lingua a 
nido Nestingum, atque secundum spectabilitatem generis regaliter 










1 Cf. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, etc., i, 1862, p. 583. 
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educatum in principem et comitem provexit regium, coniuge et 
divitis totius dignitatis augmentatum generosisque studiis probatis- 
simum. Nec latere tunc potuit claritudo maiorum suorum quibus se 
preberet condignum, etc. 


Fol. 24 r°: Explicit Vita. De Translatione Sancte 
Wilfilde. This forms chapters xii-xiv of the Vita accord- 
ing to the index on fol. 15 r°. Chapters xv and xvi, which 
are contained on one folio, should come immediately after 
fol. 25, but, owing to a mistake on the part of the binder, 
have been inserted in the later portion of the MS. as fol. 36. 
The Vita ends on fol. 36 v° with six hexameters : 


Matris Adelburge generatio dulcis auete! © 

Vernet et hec mater que gratia cara voce.ur 

Matris Adelburge Hildelitheque secunde 

Vulfildeque bone, tria lumina tresque corone. 
Gestaque clara micant que cantica nostra perhennant. 
Fratrem perpetuum vos hinc nostis Gocelinum. 


Fol. 26 r°: Textus Translationis Sanctarum, virginis 
Aethelburge, Hildelithe,| ac Wilfilde. Diem solennem 


decentissime celebramus virginalis matris Aethelburge 
suarum virginalium consortum Hildelithe ac Wilfilde. 
Quo de monumentis suis translate tanquam tres lampades 
prefulgide coram tring maiestatis Domino rediuiuo rutilant 


fulgore. Hanc autem translationem beate resurrectionis 
gloriam presignantem qualiter acta sit pia caritate posteris 
commendare scribendo compellimur, etc. 

Fol. 31 v°: De translatione vel eleuatione sanctarum 
uirginum [thelburge, Hildelithe, ac Wilfilde. Post conditum 
mundum et omnem ornatum terre celorumque perfectum 
novos celos et nouam terram que post mundi conflagra- 
tionem promittuntur, iam ille universalis artifex qui cum 


1 Cf. Bede, Hist. Eccles. etc., iv, 10, note, ii, p. 219; Hardy, Descriptive 
ed. Plummer, 1896, and Plummer’s Catalogue, etc., i, 1862, p. 414. 
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patre adhuc omnia operatur, in sanctis suis in quibus 
habitat et regnat omni splendore et amplitudine glorie se 
condidisse declarat. Ipsi quippe noui sunt celi et noua 
opera manuum dei, etc. 

Fol. 33 r°: De Aluina Abbatissa. Adolescebat in 
monasterio infantula deo decreta, mente et forma ut adhuc 
vernat gratiosa, vigili intelligentia perfusa omni beni- 
volentia, lactea in cunctos et mellitula adeo ut appellaretur 
ab omnibus dei gratia vel gratia cara. Monasterialem 
curam fauente sacra revelatione suscepit per regem 
Eadwardum quindecennis puella, quam adhuc tenet mater 
quinquagenaria. Dum absente suo Lundonig presule alii 
delegaretur consecranda miro fauore venit in ianuam qui 
eam consecrauit ipse dioceseos Willelmus, etc. 

Fol. 41 r°: It ends with the words: Hec ergo tria simil- 
lima trium et consimilium velut germanarum miracula pro 
sua magnitudine et raritate verbosius exposuimus, quia 
gloriosas res non decet capitulari brevitate obscurari et 
inornatis dictis iniuriari, sed potius splendore eloquentig 
quo nos deficimus irradiari dignoque preconio pretiosa 
monilia suis gemmis instellari. 

Fol. 41 v°: In a later hand, an invocation in six lines. 

Fol. 42 r°: A few more lines in a fourteenth- or fifteenth- 
century hand. 

Fol. 42 v°: The words: Aue mundi domina. 


III, CoDEx A. 4. 8. 


A small folio parchment MS., consisting of 170 un- 
numbered folios, measuring 22 cms. by 14.6 cms. It 
consists of two parts in different hands, 

A. Fol. 1-21: In a twelfth-century hand in single 
columns with from twenty-three to thirty-five lines to the 
page. Initial letters are frequently illuminated in red, 
green, blue, or violet. No marginal notes. 
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Fol. 1 r°: Incipit prologus in vita Sancti Augustini 
Ypponensis episcopi. 

Inspirante rerum omnium factore et gubernatore Deo, 
mei memor propositi, quo per gratiam saluatoris omni- 
potenti ac diuine trinitati per fidem servire decreui, et antea 
in vita laicorum, et nunc in officio episcoporum, etc. 

Fol. 1 v°: Explicit prologus. Incipit liber de uita 
necnon et de transitu sancti patris nostri Augustini 
Yponensis episcopi. 

Ex prouincia Affricana, ciuitate Tagatensi, de numero 
curialium parentibus honestis et Christianis progenitus 
erat Augustinus, etc. 

Fol. 19 v°: It ends: Et mecum ac pro me oretis, ut 
illius quondam viri, cum quo ferme annis XL Dei dono 
absque ulla dissensione familiariter ac dulciter uixi, et in 
hoc seculo emulator et imitator existam, et in futuro 
omnipotentis Dei promissis cum eodem perfruar. 

This is the Life of St. Augustine by his disciple 
Possidius, which has been printed by Migne (Patrologia 
Latina, 32, cols. 33-66). The text of the MS. differs con- 
siderably from that of the printed edition. 

Fol. 19v°: Libros vero quos edidit hic breviter enumerari 
vel annotari non omisi, Et hoc indicium librorum omnium 
Sancti Augustini. Contra paganos vel Achademicos libri 
tres. De beata uita liber unus. De ordine sacro libri 
duo. De soliloquiis libri duo. De immortalitate liber i, 
etc. 


Fol. 2or°: It ends: Requievit autem in Domino beatus 
doctor Augustinus v Kl. Septembris, regnante Domino 
nostro Iesu Christo, qui vivit et regnat in secula seculo- 
rum, etc. Amen. 


This is the catalogue of St. Augustine’s writings 
drawn up by the same Possidius. It was printed in a 
most defective and unsatisfactory way by Migne (Patrol. 
Lat., 46, cols. 5-22). 
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Fol. 20 v°: A short account of the translation of the 
remains of St. Augustine. I give it here in full. 


[ Historia Translationis Corporis Sancti Augustini.] 


Beatus Augustinus dum Ypponiensi sepultus esset regione 
propter immundiciam et crudelitatem gentilium inde est ablatus 
ii K]. Martii in Sardinia repositus. Decurrentibus itaque a die obitus 
sui ferme ducentis octoginta annis usque ad tempora Luidbrandi 
regis Longobardorum, qui fecit monasterium Sancti Petri Apostoli 
foras muros ciuitatis Papiensis et Celum Aureum nominauit, 
Sarraceni cum immenso exercitu Constantinopolim venientes 
triennio ciuitatem obsident. Donec ciuibus multa instancia ad 
Deum clamantibus plurimi eorum fame frigore pestilencia perirent 
ac sic pertesi’ obsidionis abcederent. Qui inde regressi vulga- 
rorum gentem, quae est super Danubium, bello aggrediuntur, et 
ab hac quoque victi refugiunt ac naues suas repetunt, quibus cum 
alta peterent, ingruente subita tempestate, plurimi mersis sive 
confractis per litora nauibus sunt necati. Illo quoque tempore 
audiens predictus rex Luidbrandus quod Sarraceni depopulata 
Sardinia etiam loca fedarent, ubi ossa Sancti Augustini episcopi 
ob vastacione barbarorum olim translata et honorifice recondita 
fuerant, misit legatos suos et magno precio emptum accepit 
corpus almificum et transtulit illud in urbem Papiam. Cumque 
legati sui fuissent reuersi venerunt ad portum iuxta ciuitatem 
Genuensem, et ibi steterunt usque ad aduentum regis Luidbrandi. 
Cum autem venisset rex, letus admodum effectus est, et ruens 
in faciem suam adorauit sanctum corpus cum magna humilitate. 
Fecit nimirum ibi Dominus omnipotens multa miracula per 
Sanctum Augustinum. Deinde precepit rex tolli corpus gloriosum, 
et tranduxit illud usque in potestatem episcopi Terdonensis 
ecclesie ad villam quae dicitur Mons Saumarius, et reverenter 
ibi illud deposuit. Necnon obsequium eius illo in loco oranter 
celebrauit. Apparente itaque aurora diei precepit rex relevari 
corpus almificum, sed non potuerunt. Tunc votum nouit et 
dixit, ‘O Sancte Augustine, si permiseris te perduci usque ad 
ciuitatem Ticinensem, dabo tibi totam villam istam et tibi servien- 


‘ 
1 pertese cod. 
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tibus usque in perpetuum,’ Solvit equidem votum, sicut promisit 
eum servis et ancillis ad se pertinentibus, et sic demum precepit 
tolli corpus venerandum. Et tulerunt cum magna leticia sine 
aliqua vi et venerunt ad ciuitatem Papiensem. Cum autem 
audisset populus aduentum tanti patris, exierunt omnes mares et 
femine et venerunt ad flumen quod appellatur Ticinum, et tulerunt 
preciosissimum corpus et adduxerunt in basilicam beati Petri 
Apostoli, quae a Ticinensi populo Celum Aureum nuncupatur, 
et cum debito tanti patris honore V° Idus Octobris condiderunt. 
Iure itaque in apostolica est collocatus ecclesia, qui pro apostolica 
dimicans fideliter fide, vivens uerbis, et actenus scriptis, diabolicas 
hereticorum fraudes patefaciendo dispersit, adiuvante Domino 
nostro Iesu Christo, fidei nostre auctore, qui cum patre et spiritu 
sancto uiuit et regnat in secula seculorum. Amen. 


Fol. 21: Blank. 

B. Fol, 22-170: The Book of Genesis with a commen- 
tary. The text is written in single columns of from fourteen 
to eighteen lines, the commentary being written around it 
in a smaller hand in the margins and between the lines of 
the text. The writing appears to be of the early thirteenth 
century. There are very few illuminations. In some 
places the upper margins have been so closely cut that 
a portion of the commentary has been removed. The 
commentary is composed of two sections, historical and 
mystical,! 

Fol. 22r°: In Principio Creavit Deus Celum Et Ter- 
ram, etc. At the bottom of the page in a later hand: 
Liber Sancte Marie Belle Lande. 

Fol, 170 r°: Explicit Liber Genesis, 

Fol. 17ov°: Blank. 

IV. CopEx B. 3. 8 


A quarto parchment MS., containing 238 unnumbered 
folios, measuring 23 cms. by 16°5 cms. It consists of 
several different portions in different hands. 


1It commences with the words: id _ portauerunt. 
est eos qui celestis hominis imaginem 
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A. Fol. 1-47: In a twelfth-century hand in single 
columns with twenty-five lines to the page. There are 
many illuminations in red, green, and blue, and no 


marginal notes. 

Fol. 1r°: The beginning is lost ; [praemis]sis ques- 
tiunculis eodem die in presentia vestri, quanta potui 
brevitate, collegi. Sed in diuinis rebus impatiens, ut 
assolet, etc. 

This is from the Preface to the Prognostica of Julianus 
Toletanus. 


Ed. Migne (Patrol. Lat., 96, 455 D-457). 
Fol. 2 r°: Oratio. Desertum Idumee cecus et morbidus 
possessor inhabitans, etc. 


Ed. Migne (loc. cit., 460). 

Fol. 3 r°: Incipiunt capitula (primi libri‘) de origine 
mortis humanae. An index to the twenty-two chapters of 
the first book, which is missing in Migne’s edition. 

Fol. 3 v°: Incipit liber primus de origine mortis humane. 
Quomodo mors primum subintrauerit in mundum. Pec- 
catum primi hominis actum esse ut mors in mundum 
intraret, etc. 


Ed. Migne (loc. cit., 461-476). 

Fol. 12 v°: Explicit liber primus. Incipiunt capitula 
libri secundi. An index to the thirty-seven chapters of 
the second book. Not in the edition. 

Fol. 13 v°: Expliciunt capitula. Incipit liber secundus 
de animabus defunctorum quomodo se habeant ante ulti- 
mam corporum resurrectionem. 

I. De Differentia Paradysorum. Unus est terrenus 
paradysus, etc. 


Ed. Migne (loc. cit., 475-498). 
Fol. 29 r°: Explicit liber secundus. Incipit iiber tertius 
de ultima corporum resurrectione. 
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I. Quod tempus et diem iudicii nullus hominum nouerit. 
Iudicii tempus vel diem incognitum nobis Dominus uoluit 


esse, etc. 


Ed. Migne (loc. cit., 497-524). 

It ends abruptly on fol. 47 v° in the beginning of 
chapter Ixi of Migne’s edition (col. 524 B) with the words, 
Quid enim est aliud. The text of this Ms. offers many 
variations from that of the edition. 

B. Fol. 48-72: Ina late thirteenth- or early fourteenth- 
century hand, in single columns with twenty-three to 
twenty-nine lines to the page. Some illuminations in 
red and blue and a few marginal notes in a later hand. 

Fol. 48 r°: Blank. 

Fol. 48 v°: A few lines in a fourteenth- or fifteenth- 
century hand. 

Fol. 49 r°: Ottobonus miseratione diuina Sancti Adriani 
diaconus cardinalis apostolice sedis legat ad perpetuam 
rei memoriam, etc. 

These are the Constitutiones of Ottobonus, afterwards 
Pope Adrian V (d. 1276), dated 1268. They were printed 
at the end of Lyndwood’s Provinciale seu Constitutiones 
Angliae, Oxoniae, fol. 1679, pp. 75-155. There are some 
variations from the printed text. In the Ms. the work ends 
on fol. 72 r° with the words: Quod mandamus circa 
monachos constitutos in sacerdotio, qui non frequenter 
celebrant, observari. In the edition there is another 
sentence. A portion of the text, pages 126-133 of the 
printed edition, Christianae religionis— confirmationis 
inpendat, is missing on fol. 66 v° of the MS., but occurs on 
fol. 59 r°-61 v’. Also the passages on pages 136-140 of 
the edition, Omnipotens Dominus—cultu Christiano, are 
misplaced in the MS., occurring on fol. 58 r°-59 r° instead 
of on fol. 67 v°. 

Fol. 72 v°: A few lines in a fifteenth-century hand. 
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C. Fol. 73-110: Also ina thirteenth- or fourteenth- 
century hand, in single columns with twenty-six lines to 
the page. Illuminations in red and green. Some marginal 
and interlinear notes in a later hand. 

Fol. 73: Blank. 

Fol. 74 r°: Incipit ammonitio Sancti Benedicti abbatis 
ad monachos. Ausculta, O fili, praecepta magistri, et 
inclina aurem cordis tui, etc, 


Ed. Migne (Patrol. Lat., 66, cols, 215-218). 
Fol. 75 v°: Incipiunt capitula regulae Sancti Benedicti. 
This index is missing in Migne’s edition. 
Fol. 77 r°: Incipit regula monachorum a_uenerabili 
patre Benedicto edita. 


Ed. Migne (loc, cit., cols. 245 sq.). 
Fol. 106 r°: Explicit regula Sancti Benedicti abbatis. 
The text agrees with that of Migne. 
Fol. 106 r°-107 r°: Notes on numbers and weights. 
Then follow five hexameters at the bottom of fol, 107 r°: 


Prodigus ut largo sic parcus distat auaro. 
Qui retinet cupide quae res deposcit auarus. 


Fol. 107 v°: In a somewhat later hand: Extracts from 
St. Jerome and Cassiodorus; note on the word Abyssus, 

Fol. 108 r°: Blank. 

Fol. 108 v°: A few lines in a fifteenth-century hand. 

Fol. 109 r°-110 v°: Also in a fifteenth-century hand in 
two columns: A few lines followed by the words: 
Expliciunt epistole Augustini ad nepotem suum. Bene- 
dictus ultimus omnium abbatum abbatibus monachis 


omnibus in Domino Christo salutem, etc. Then follow 
various short extracts from speeches, etc. 
D. Fol. 111-165: In a late thirteenth-century hand. 
Fol. 111 r°-116 v°: A calendar with some obits. 
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Illuminations in red, and some additions in a fifteenth- 
century hand. 

Fol. 117 r°-165 v°: In double columns with twenty- 
seven lines to the column, illuminations in green and red, 
and many marginal notes in a later hand. 

Incipit Martylogium! Venerabilis Bede Presbiteri. De 
Sanctis Nono Kl. Ianuarii. Vigilia natalis Domini nostri 
Iesu Christi. Apud Antiochiam Syrie natale sanctarum 
virginum quadraginta, etc. 


Ed. Migne (Patrol. Lat., 94, cols. 1139-1148 and 799-1139). 


This is the Martyrology of Bede in an abbreviated 
form, with many textual differences. 

E. Fol. 166-238: In two different hands. 

Fol. 166 r°-168 v°: In a late thirteenth-century hand 
in two columns [ Regulae fratrum heremitarum ?] B. Marie 
de Monte Carmeli. 

Innocentius* episcopus servus servorum Dei dilectis 
filiis priori et fratribus heremitis de Monte Carmeli 
salutem et apostolicam benedictionem, etc, 

It ends on fol. 168 v°: Datur Lugdunis Nonis Octobris, 
pontificatus nostri anno quinto. 

Fol. 168 v°: In a smaller hand of the fourteenth century: 
De cruce in paschali tempore oratio., 

Fol. 169 r°-238 v°: In the same hand in double 
columns, with forty-two lines to the column. Illuminations 
in red and blue. A few marginal notes. In some places 
on fols. 234 v°, 235 r°, and 238v°, the writing has become 
much effaced. [Rituale Ordinis Heremitarum B. Mariae 
de Monte Carmeli.] 


1 Sic cod. 2 Innocent IV, 1243-1254; cf. fol. 
168 r°, col, 2. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XVI. 
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V. CopEXx C. 2. 9. 


A folio parchment MS. of sixty-nine unnumbered folios, 
measuring 25.7 cms. by 16 cms, It is written in a fourteenth- 
century hand, in single columns with thirty lines to the 
page. There are some illuminations in red and blue, and 
a few marginal notes. The MS. has suffered much from 
dampness, especially fols. 1-8, where in some places the 
parchment has completely rotted away. 

It contains only the “ Heraclidis Paradisus,” or Latin 
version of the so-called Historia Lausiaca! of Palladius. 
The work of Palladius has been studied and edited with 
great care by Dom Cuthbert Butler (Cambridge Texts and 
Studies, vol. vi, 2 parts, 1898-1904). Dom Butler (loc. cit., 
part 1, pp. 59-64) has shown that the Heraclidis Paradisus 
exists in two forms—(a) the original version, probably 
made in Africa before the end of the fifth century, pre- 
served in MSS. at Monte Cassino and Rome; and (64) a 
later revision of this version. The Trinity College Ms. 
represents this latter form of the work. 

Fol. 1r°: Incipit praefatio de uita sanctorum patrum 
ad Lausum praepositum ab Heraclide directa, 

In hoc libro, quem de uita sanctorum patrum scripturi 
sumus, descripta est nobilis continentia, mirabilisque 
conuersationis transactio cenobitarum pariter atque ana- 
choritarum, etc. 


Ed. Migne (Patrol. Lat., 74, cols. 243-246). 


Fol. 1 v°: Explicit praefatio. Incipit ad eundem 
Lausum liber qui appellatur paradysus. 

Multi quidem multos uariosque libros diuersis tempo- 
ribus huic saeculo reliquerunt, etc. 


1 « This work will satisfy the lover Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
of human folly.””. (H. O. Taylor, The New York, 1go1, p. 370.) 
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Ed. Migne (loc. cit., cols. 245-250). 

The Epistola Palladii Episcopi Cappadociae, ad 
Lausum Praepositum, inserted in Migne’s edition' (cols. 
249-252), is missing in the MS., fol. 5 r°. 

Fol. 5 r°: Cum primum Alexandriam attigi ciuitatem, 
in secundo senioris imperatoris Theodosii consulatu, etc. 


Ed. Migne (loc. cit., cols. 251-342). 

Fol. 44r°: The paragraph inserted in Migne’s edition 
(cap. 23, col. 305), Hujus viri etiam—memini, is missing in 
the MS. 

Fol. 51r°: Another passage inserted in Migne (cap. 
29, col. 314), Cui quidem—pertraxit, is not found in 
the MS. 

Fol. 69 v°: It ends abruptly with the words: Totus 
ille iam Christi es; illius, The last two lines and also the 
additional passage inserted in Migne’s edition (col. 342) 
are missing. There are a number of variations from the 
printed text. 


I cannot conclude this paper without recording my 
sincere thanks to the authorities of the Library of the 
University of Basel, and of that of Trinity College, Dublin, 
for the kindness with which they placed at my disposal the 
manuscripts studied above. 


1 The text of this Ms. corresponds  MsS., were inserted by translation from 
to the Editio Princeps (ed. Le Févre the Greek original ; cf. Butler, loc. cit. 
d’Estaples, Paris, 1504). In the later supra, i, p. 59. 
editions certain passages, missing in the 
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SOPHOCLEA. 


HE following notes and criticisms are not to be read 
as if they implied any diminution of respect for 

the magnificent scholarship of Sir Richard Jebb. His 
Sophocles is, and will probably remain, a model of what an 
edition of a great Greek poet should be. As, however, it 
is constantly in the hands of students and lecturers, there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that occasionally one 
observes in it something of imperfection—something which 
Jebb himself, had his attention been drawn to it, would 
have altered. It may be that such criticism is sometimes 
or in some degree itself mistaken; but if not, the publi- 
cation of it is a duty, and can only help to increase the 
value for future students of the volumes already so high 
in the esteem of all. No apology, therefore, is needed 
for offering these notes to the attention of readers of 
HERMATHENA, so far as the notes themselves are sound. 
But an error in anything written by Jebb about Sophocles 
is something portentous, or at least a phenomenon of so 
rare occurrence that one who sees, or thinks he sees, it 
may well pause and consider before he takes the risk of 
calling attention to his supposed discovery. The critic 
must make allowance for the generally superior literary and 
grammatical insight of the editor whose dicta he ventures 
to question, and reckon with the chance of having himself 
misunderstood or underrated the grounds forthem. The 
present writer has no need to be reminded of this. It is 
with sincere regard for Jebb’s almost unequalled authority 
in such matters that he presents the following list of 
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points, of which some at all events will, he hopes, reward 
the attention of young students. 

Antigone, 99. roic pirorg & d00d¢ pin. Jebb explains 
“*but truly dear to thy friends,’ i.e. both to the dead 
brother and to the living sister.’ He puts aside, as less 
fitting, the translation ‘truly a friend to thy friends,’ which 
is nevertheless more in keeping with the idiomatic sense 
of dpAde (‘truly, i.e. adequately to a conception), and 
with the thought so prominently before the mind of 
Sophocles throughout the play, viz. that of the charac- 
teristic loyalty of Antigone, expressed in deeds, not 
words. In v. 543 she says :— 


Aoyous 8 éyw didvtcav od orépyw Hirnv. 
¥ re PY 


This is exactly what seems to be acknowledged by Ismene 
in 99. The expression roi¢c pirorg dp9H¢ pirog is used by 
Euripides /, zz 7. 610. There Orestes pleads that he may 
be chosen to die, in order that Pylades, his friend, may 
escape ; and Iphigenia answers— 

& Ajjp’ dpiorov, ws aw’ evyevods Tivos 


pilns mépuxas, Tots hidous 7’ d6pGds idros. 


Antig., 222 seqq. The dramatic character of the ®éAug 
in the Antigone cannot be fully appreciated unless one 
regards him as embodying somewhat of Sophocies’ con- 
tempt for the psychologizing habit, which was at that time 
becoming more and more popular, or at least more common, 
in Attic life and society, under the influence of the teaching 
of certain of the ‘sophists.’ The ®é\a€ is made to quote what 
his ~uxh, discoursing with him, had said, and to describe 
himself as ‘clutching the hope’ (or fear) ‘that, whatever 
comes, he will only dree his weird,’ He is made to inquire 
where the sensible smart felt by Kreon has its seat—in the 
ears or in (or at) the ‘soul’? He is made to say, in ironical 


ity, as it were, for Kreon’s hasty judgment (rd é0€aZer 
pity, ’ ' 
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or ddéa), which was doubtless due to his weakness in 
analytical psychology, and consequently his want of dis- 
crimination :— 


} Sevov, @ Soxet ye kai Wevd) Soxeiv, 


“How sad that when the judge hath but impressions to 
guide him, his impressions should e’en (or eke, i.e. into 
the bargain) be false!” The futility of dogmatism on the 
strength of sensible impressions was a commonplace of 
certain schools of the time of Sophocles. Kreon can reply 
to the philosophic ®é\a& no better than by sarcastically 
bidding him to go on showing his ingenuity (xdémpeve) in 
playing on the notion of ‘% dd&a’ (xowpé¢ corresponds to 
our seventeenth- and eighteenth- century word ‘ingenious’: 
as the ‘ingenious’ Mr. Boyle or Mr. Pope or Mr. Hume). 
So in the Acharnians, Aristophanes, in the scene in which 
Dikaeopolis visits Euripides, from 480 (@ Dip’ dpac yap we 
ar wOovpat S6uwyv) to 489 (rdApnoor, th, xopnoov’ ayapuat Kapdiac), 
ridicules the psychological jargon which was coming or 
had come into vogue. This habit of expression was to be 
traced far back in the tendencies of Greek philosophy: 
Homer’s ‘rérAahk 84, xpadin’ was its prototype; now, at all 
events, it had begun to make itself felt in dramatic poetry. 
Euripides helped to render it popular (cf. Medea: ui Sijra, 
Oupé, ur) ob y’ Epyaca rade). In the Acharnians Dikaeopolis 
makes a proposal to his @updc, which the @upd¢ declines. 
He then turns to his xapdfa and makes the same proposal, 
which his xapéia accepts, whereupon he exclaims ‘ Bravo! 
xapdia. This appearance in dramatic poetry generally, 
both tragic and comic, from the middle of the fifth century 
onward, of an echo or travesty of the language and habit 
of thought proper to the psychology of the time might 
form an interesting subject of investigation. Sophocles, 
with his Shaksperean temperament, would regard it as 
ridiculous; and it can hardly be doubted that here he 
meant incidentally, as Aristophanes did in the Acharuzans, 
to expose it to ridicule. 
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Antig. 315: i} otpagete ovtwe tw ; Jedb’s note is: “ delib. 
subjunct., somewhat rare in pres.” But there is no aor. 
subj. form distinct from the present of siui or elu. Here the 
verb seems distinctly aoristic in sense, ‘am I to go?” 

Antig. 361: awopog in’ ovdiv tpyera rd wéAAOv. “ Without 
resource he meets nothing that must come” is Jebb’s 
rendering. The ‘must’ here is faulty. If it were true that 
ro péAAov “must come,” man’s faculty of resource would be 
of extremely limited value. To uéAXov, however, includes 
especially that which will come if it is not prevented, or 
that which is regarded as about to come. It is the 
subjective counterpart of the objective 7rd ioduevov, that 
which will come, and which no man or. thing can prevent. 
This we see from éAwe yap ob wav yiverat TO pedAjoav, 
ove: TavTd TO éoduevow Kai ro wéAXOv, Arist. 464%28. Thus, 
while man is not, in all cases, a@ropos against rb péAAov, he is 
always amopoge as regards warding off rd éoduevor, the class 
of futurities to which “A:dn¢e, as Soph. goes on to say, 
belongs. Cf. Athenaeus 233 C @ piv tuedAov vv« EAaPov, a & 
elxov awéBadov. 

Antig. 390: syoAy ro? HEav devp’ av eEnixovy tye: 
* I could have vowed ”’ (Jebb). But he has actually vowed 
and says, a few lines further on, ijixw 8 dpxwy xaimep Ov 
atwporog; and in v. 329 he had at least declared, if not 
‘vowed.’ It seems that ay with the iterative imperfect 
eEnvyouv here (as in Phz/. 291 and often) expresses what 
the @éAa— had been used to do between the time of his 
former visit, when he had been frightened by Kreon, and 
the time when he caught Antigone. Here, and in 260, this 
use, perfectly good for tragedy as well as comedy (see 
Jebb’s note Phz?. 291), should be admitted. In 260—xay 


éyiyvero TAny) TeAvTwOo’ 0vd 6 KwAtowv mapijv — Nauck 
proposed this interpretation, but Jebb rejects it: though 
with reference to what the ®éAa& there was describing it 
seems singularly appropriate. In 390—the verse before 
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us—febb does not even mention it. With it the con- 
struction and sense are perfectly easy and simple. The 
guard says: **I used to vow ‘I will not come here again.’ ”’ 
The idea, entertained by some, of attaching the ay to the 
néev was a very perverse one. 

Antig. 430: The note contains a small slip—if not a 
printer’s error. mpdyoug (here yaAxéag mpdxov), so far as 
appears, is always feminine; therefore Jebb must have 
intended to write agaca riv mpdxouvv, Not roy mpdxourv. The 
point is trifling, yet as it appears uncorrected in the third 
edition, one may be pardoned for calling attention to it. 

Antig. 452: The MSS. give of rotad’... ®picav. Though 
Jebb calls Valckenaer’s rowbad’ . . . dpisev ‘a certainly true 
correction,’ it may be questioned whether ov roved’ (keeping 
®pisav) would not have been nearer to the truth. Antigone, 
then, begins in impassioned words— 

ov yap ri poe Zeds Hv 6 xnpvéas rade, 
ovd’ » Edvoikos Tov Katw Oedv Aikn— 


> ¢ 2 > , o , 
ov roves’ év dvOpwrowew apicav vomovs, 


i.e. “It was not Zeus in heaven above that issued this 
proclamation, nor Dike, assessor to the powers that judge 
below—not ¢hese were the laws which they defined for the 
governance of humanity.” rovode can, as well as rooted, 
refer back to and cover Kreon’s edicts. The abrupt ov rovode 
exactly suits the rhetorical outburst of Antigone’s indig- 
nation, and is perfectly Sophoclean; there is no need to 
change &pioav to Gpisev; and the correction from o? rovad’ 
to ov rovcd’ is critically easier than that to rorobad’. 

Antig. 496-7. Kreon ends his speech thus :— 

pod ye pévTou x@Tav év Kaxotol Tis 


dXobvs Ereita TovTo KadAvvev Gedy, 


where adod¢ means having been caught (in evil courses), 
to which Antigone replies, or rather retorts, defiantly— 


Oéders Te peiov 7 Kataxreivai p’ éEdov ; 
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“wilt thou do more than slay me, now that thou hast 
caught me?” Here advi¢g and ivy correspond zx/er se, 
the former meaning ‘having been convicted, and the 
latter ‘having convicted.’ Jebb injures the sense, and 
misses the point of the retort by rendering Antigone’s 
words—“ wouldst thou do more than take and slay me?” 
ignoring such correspondence, treating éAwy as if it were 
AaBwsv, and even comparing O. 7. 941 «reivac AaBwv. Apart, 
however, from the better point given by making é\wyv 
antithetic to advtc, it may be doubted whether there is 
any case in which éAwv, like AaBwr, pépwv, aywv is used 
in the sense of “ taking and” doing something. 

Antig. 557: xadwg ov piv roig, toig 8 éy@ OdKouv ppoveiv. 
There is a double antithesis: od piv ado, éy@ 8? adAvts, 
as well as roic piv ob, roic 8 iyw. By his dexterous 
transposition of uév in od piv roic, Sophocles has conveyed 
the double antithesis effectively. This therefore is hardly 
a case to bring under the rule given by Demetrius, [epi 


Epunvelac, § 53: xen Sé Kal rove suvdéopove ju) ada avtaro- 


Sidocba axpiBws, oiov rO ‘piv’ cuvdésuy Tov ‘Os.’ weKpoTpETic 
yap » axpiBea, which Roberts translates: ‘ Connectives 
again, such as piv and dé, should not correspond too nicely. 
There is something trivial in excessive nicety.” Of course 
the use of roig as demonstrative needs no defence when 
another roig in an antithetic clause corresponds. Had 
Sophocles written Kade od Toicg wiv, toig 8 tyw, Nauck 
and other critics would have been silent, but only one 
of the two sides of the antithesis would have been 
expressed. 

Antig. 572: Jebb’s example in giving to Antigone this 
line, which all MSs. give to Ismene 


& didrra&’ Atpov, ds o” atipdle. rarnp— 


is not likely to be generally followed. The prettiness 
which he secures thereby is more in keeping with modern 
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than with classical Attic taste. An ebullition of amorous 
sentiment, of which there is none here if Ismene is the 
speaker, would to Sophocles have seemed scarcely becoming 
on the part of Antigone. Jebb thinks that “this solitary 
reference to her love heightens in a wonderful degree 
our sense of her unselfish devotion to a sacred duty.” 
It may be respectfully suggested on the contrary that 
Sophocles in this matter agreed with the Aeschylus 
of Aristophanes (Ranae, 1044), who says— 


> ‘ a , , a 
ovd’ 010’ ovdels Hv7w’ Epdoav mwror’ éroinoa yuvatka. 


The dignity of Antigone, according to the standard of 
Greek tragedy, would have been lowered by an utterance 
of the passion of towce. The feeling existed in the breasts 
of Haemon and Antigone—this we are given to under- 
stand—but its frank acknowledgment would have been 
disastrous to the heroic character of Antigone, in the 
judgment of author and audience alike. No heroine 
of classical Greek tragedy who is not represented as 
otherwise morally bad (e.g. like Clytaemnestra, or Phaedra, 
or Medea) ever openly confesses this passion, or is openly 
declared by the dramatist to harbour it in her bosom. 
Its existence is for tragic purposes tolerated at best —it 
is never embellished or paraded in Greek tragedy, as it is 
in the Greek romances and in modern dramatic works. 
Ajax 986: 
. » Ox OGOV TAXOS 
dn7’ airov agers Sedpo, k.7.A. 


The position which éjra, though it cannot begin a gram- 
matical sentence, here holds at the beginning of the 
rhythmical sentence, or verse, is commented on by Jebb, 
who rightly brings it into comparison with the other 
Sophoclean phenomena of elision at the end of the verse, 
the division of émms with uh, and of the article with its 
noun between the end of one verse and the beginning 
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of the next. The matter, however, is not one of gram- 
mar, but of rhythm. The grammatical and rhythmical 
sentences do not necessarily concur. In the case of djra 
here, as of wore in O. 7. 1084 (ov« Gv e€éAOom’ Ere | wor’ 
aXAog), and in the other cases referred to, Sophocles in 
his senarii makes the grammatical dominate the rhyth- 
mical sentence, while Aeschylus and Euripides in theirs 
always so co-ordinate the two as not to allow words 
forbidden at the beginning of the one to stand at the 
beginning of the other. But the law regulating the 
position of a word in the grammatical sentence rests 
on higher authority than that of rhythm; and Sophocles 
boldly takes advantage of this. It adds freedom to his 
style; and, like all the greatest masters of expression, 
he knows by instinct or subtle intuition how much poetic 
form gains in beauty in proportion to its freedom from 
the appearance of artifice. The phenomenon exhibited 
in most texts of the Vudbes, 399: 
- Kal TwWSs 
eirep Barre tovs éropxovs, dyt’ ovyt Sipwv’ évérpyoer ; 
stands on a different footing, and has to be judged by 
a different canon. There the éjra comes first in a gram- 
matical as well as rhythmical «@Aov—a fact which may 
perhaps cause doubt of the soundness of the text. 
Atax, 1274: : 
nviKka 

épxéwy 700’ tuas obros éyxexAnpevovs, 

non TO pndéev GvrTas év TpoTH Sopos, 

éppvoar éAOwv podvos. 
Jebb takes {oxéwy with €yxekAnuevous ‘shut within your 
lines.’ See his note, where he reasons for this construc- 
tion, and endeavours to justify it by quotations. But 
it seems far simpler to take ipxéwy grammatically with 
éppvaaro, and translate ‘saved you from the éoz/s when 
you were enclosed within them’ (subintellige avroic, 
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SC. Trois Epxeow, after éyxexAyuévouc). Thus the construc- 
tion of the genitive becomes far more natural, and also 
the word épxéwy takes a much more natural meaning, 
explained figuratively as ‘toils,’ than as literally = reyéwv, 
i.e. the lines of fortification within which the Greeks had 
entrenched themselves. Jebb’s view is merely adopted 
by him from Ellendt, who translates ‘in castra coercitos.’ 
If the balance of the sentence is considered, it will be 
found that the relative positions of ipxéwy and épptoare 
reinforce the other considerations mentioned in favour of 


construing the genitive as of the ablatival sort. Paley, 
like Jebb, quotes Eurip. P#. 451, and finds the same 
difficulty as Jebb does in the genitive. The scholiast who 
first connected the words as Jebb, Paley, and Ellendt do, 
and supplied éyrés to govern the genitive, appears to have 
led succeeding commentators astray. TZvrach. 579—0dmots 
. «+ + €ykexAyuévovg—shows the elsewhere universal con- 


struction of this verb. There is no need to illustrate 
the use of pvoua with the genitive of that from which 
one is rescued. 

Philoctetes, 576: ph viv w’ tpn ta wAsiov’. * Ask me no 
more,’ as Jebb translates, adding, however, in his note, 
“7a mXciov’, the further details which N. might naturally 
wish to learn.” This seems perfect as an explanation 
of the article with wAsiova here, and in the passage quoted 
from O.C. 36: oly viv ra mdAceliov’ ioropsiv. Yet the 
expressions rd mAsiova, of wAsloveg occur in other cases 
where the article cannot be so explained; and it appears 
that we must consider these cases collectively if we are 
to understand it even in the apparently simpler ones. 
Take, for example, Antigone 313 :— 


éx Tav yap aicxpov Anupatwv Tovis TAElovas 


> , » A , 
ATWILEVOUS idous av 7) TETWO MLEVOUS—— 


rendered by Jebb “ thou wilt find that ill-gotten pelf brings 
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more men to ruin than to weal.” This rendering is un- 
doubtedly correct, yet it translates rote mAsiovag as 
= mAstovag without the rovc. of wAsioveg seems a priori, 
according to our notions of Greek grammar, to mean ‘the 
majority’; but we cannot take it so here without severing 
mAsiovac from 7}. If we rendered “ill-gotten gain brings 
the majority (i.e. of those who partake of it) to ruin rather 
than to weal,” we should find ourselves under the necessity 
of supplying padAov or some such word in the Greek before 
7 in order to make up the needs of the logic; and this is 
extremely awkward, and almost certainly wrong. Are we 
then to conclude that of wAstoveg here simply = wAéioveg? 
It would seem so. There are cases of wAsiwy with the 
article like those quoted by Jebb on O. C. 36 in which the 
article lends itself to his explanation of it; but there are 
others in which it seems to be used idiomatically so that no 
such explanation holds good—so, in short, that this com- 
parative adjective with the article seems used exactly as if 
it were without it. In Sophocles perhaps the case that 
comes nearest to An/ig. 313 is O. C. 796 :— 


év d€ Ta A€yerv 
kak’ dv AaBos Ta wACiov’  owrnpra— 


which Jebb rightly renders “by thy pleading thou art like 
to reap more woe than weal,” though in his note he says 
(by way of tribute to the article): “xaxa and owrijpia are 
predicates,’ quoting Avtg. 313 and Eurip. Hp. 471 
GAN ci ra TAciw Xonora tov Kakov Exec. The latter goes with 
the two other passages appositely enough. Add to them 
an instance from late Greek, viz. Galen 869, Zhrasybulus 


XXxii., rig ’ArOidog 8 ad yryveiowev Ta wrelw 7} @yvosiv dporo- 
yjcam av = ‘that I know more than | am ignorant of 
To say, as Jebb does, that “xaxa and owrijpia are predi- 
cates” shows his deference to, and his sense of, grammar, 
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but carries us no nearer to an explanation of the usage 
in any of the four last-mentioned cases. rd mAcfova in 
O. C. 796 is not the logical or grammatical subject. 
To translate as if it were so, ‘the majority of the things 
you would get by speaking are evil rather than good,’ 
only lands us in the necessity of ignoring the connexion 
of the w\siova with 7, and of supplying puadXov to explain 
the 7. So in the case quoted from Eurip. /zffol. where 
there is no 7, but r&y kaxwy is directly governed by the 
comparative ra wAsiw, which we cannot even attempt to 
take as logical or grammatical subject. In fact, the O. C. 
passage would, to our grammatical notions, run more 
naturally if written ra xaxa Gv Aa4Borg wAkiova 7} <ra> awripia, 
i.e. if all that is necessary were to provide its grammatical 
and logical construction for the article. So the Hzppol. 
passage seemingly would be more grammatical if written 
GAX’ ci ta xpnora wAsiw Twv Kaxwv. The form of expression 
used by Galen is equally difficult to rationalize grammati- 
cally, in order to get from it the sense it undoubtedly 
conveys, viz. that the things “which the speaker knows 
are more than those he is ignorant of.” Taking all 
together, it seems we have here an idiom which should 
modify our customary doctrine of the function of the article 
with adjectives distinguishing their attributive from their 
predicative usage. How the idiom should be explained is 
another matter. Many mysteries are hidden under the 
forms of common speech, and this, perhaps, is one of 
them. Kihner-Gerth, vol. L., pp. 636-7, state some of the 
facts respecting this matter, but do not offer a satisfactory 
explanation of it. All editors of Sophocles, so far as 
appears, pass it over either in silence or with superficial 
remarks, showing how little they appreciate the difficulty 
of it. The question involved would seem to need for its 
investigation a more thorough study of the usage of the 
Greek article than has yet been bestowed upon it. 
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Phil. 758: 


py pe tapByoas mpodas* 
nKew yap avry dua xpdvov, mAdvors tows 
as eferAnoOn. 


Jebb translates: ‘‘ Forsake me not in fear; this visitant 
comes but now and then—when she hath been sated, 
haply, with her roamings.” The difficulties of this 
rendering are partly anticipated and met by the note. 
ijket USually = has come, not is wont to come (or to have 
come); but, says Jebb, the latter sense is “as fitting for it 
as fora regular perfect tense used in the ‘gnomic’ manner.” 
It may perhaps be so; yet if this were the sense here, it is 
almost certain that Sophocles would have used garg. Jebb 
goes on to explain éd ypdvev as implying that the ‘interval 
of time’ is a considerable one, but this, though true, is, as 
a defence of his version, irrelevant. Moreover, it would 
have been proper to note that, if fe be indeed consue- 
tudinal, instead of da ypévov—after an interval—the plural 
cua Ypdvwv—after intervals, of time—was rather to have 
been expected. Cf. Plat. 7m. 22 D. da paxpwv ypdvwv. 
Philoctetes had had many such ‘ visitations. The use of 
the definite aorist indicative in the adverbial clause we 
eEerAjoOyn should have given Jebb pause before he adopted 
the above version. The true translation seems to be: 
“ this visitant (the yédcoc) hath now come after a long inter- 
val, when she hath been sated, haply, with her roamings.” 
Though jjcee can be used ‘consuetudinally,’ yet it would 
seem here rather to denote definitely as usual that the 
vdoog has now come, more especially because otherwise it 
would normally have been followed not by the definite 
indicative form of expression we . . . @&erAjoOn, but by an 
indefinite form drav (or éradav) extAyof). The argument 
of Philoctetes becomes clearer and stronger if jjxe: is thus 
interpreted ; “* Do not fear. Such attacks are not frequent: 
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this one has come after a considerable interval, and it will 
probably be long before I shall have another.” 


Phil. 800: 
.. dAAa ovdAAaBov 


5 Anuviw 708’ dvaxadXoupévw mupt 
76 Anpviy 78’ & pévy Tupi 


éumpyoov, ® yevvate. 


On this Jebb writes :—‘ The omission of ue is somewhat 
bold here . . . If we read rupi p’|, the émovvadonph might be 
defended by the elision of 8, +’, and once rair’ (O. 7. 332) 
at the end of a verse (O. 7. 29n.).” This at once causes 
hesitation. If pw’ stood here after wupi, the ‘final’: would 
no longer be final in its verse. The rule that a final 
syllable is common and may be either long or short as the 
metre requires would not apply to it. Thus verse 8o1 
would end with a pyrrhic instead of with an iambus. There- 
fore it is interesting to turn to a note of Porson’s on Medea 
510, where a critic had made a suggestion similar to that 
of Jebb’s here, involving elision at the end of the verse. 
The line is— 
€Onxas avri révde" Oavpacrov S€é oe 


- ‘ 
€xw Toow K.T.X. 


Beck there had edited @avpasriv 8 oé y’, on which Porson 

remarks: “ But a vowel cannot suffer eliston in the end of a 

verse unless the preceding syllable be long.” Porson’s teaching 

is still valuable even to the greatest classical scholars. 
Phil. 1032: 


= i . 
mas Oeois edger, éuod 
, ». c , 
mievoavtos, aide ipa ; 


Here Jebb finds insuperable objection to svéec8’, of which 
he says only two senses are possible, ‘vow to sacrifice,’ or 
‘ doast that ye sacrifice.’ Yet no one can be perfectly satis- 
fied with Pierson’s #eor’, or éuov for guod, both of which 
Jebb reads. He has to argue in explanation of the tense 
of the former, a future being clearly more natural ; and the 
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éuod for guod seems really to have no virtue, except the 
critical one of showing how the eer’ ‘became’ feo’. 
Indeed, guov appears to be nearly indispensable, oyuov 
to be almost needless. If éuow can, as Jebb says, be 
“easily understood” (and, the pronoun being emphatic, 
this is not to be granted as lightly as might appear), éuou 
can be still more easily understood from the rAeicavrog, 
which of course meant taking ship with Odysseus and his 
men. Let us, then, consider the MSS. ev&eo@’ once more. It 
may be translated in a way not contemplated by Jebb, but 
suggested by verse 1077, below, viz. as containing its own 
object, and meaning to “offer up the evyai” preliminary 
to the sacrifice with which a voyage was begun. If the 
prayers were a preliminary condition on which the 
sacrifice or libations followed, we may take aifev ispa 
as if ®ere preceded, and translate: ‘‘ How will you offer 
up your prayers to the gods (so as) to proceed with the 
burnt sacrifice ? how (so as) to proceed with the libations ?” 
But undoubtedly the prayers were a preliminary to the 
sacrifice. They had to be offered up by the officiating 
person amid solemn silence or evpnuia on the part of all 
around: cf. Aristoph. Vespae, 860 seqq., for the order and 
requisites of the ceremony. This essential condition of 
svgnuia was by the cries of Philoctetes rendered impossible; 
and the prevention of the burnt sacrifice or libations 
followed as a contingent result. «v&ofe, in the sense of 
‘offering up prayers,’ without naming the object prayed 
for, is frequent. It occurs below in 1077, and there seems 
to be no objection to taking it so here, and making ai@ew 
an infinitive of consequence. The assumption that aiOav 
must be directly governed by evéeobe being abandoned, 
and ev&eobe itself being explained as suggested, sense, 
construction, and reading all become satisfactory. 

Phil. 1167: oixrpa yao Bdoxev. Here Jebb’s transla- 
tion—“ cruel it is to him on whom it feeds”—is less 
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accurate than his note: “ Bdoxev, i.e. to feed with thine 
own flesh.” The translation seems to render Pdoxev 
(pascere) as if it were BdéoxesOa (fascz). No doubt he aimed 
only at producing smoother English, and would have 
been far from confounding the middle and active forms. 

Ajax 664: add’ tor’ adnPic i Bpoteéy wapomia, On this 
Jebb writes; ‘for the absence of a second article cp. 118.” 
In 118 the verse gives rijv Vewv icxév, on which the note 
runs: “for the absence of a second article cp. 664, » 
Bpotayv tapomia; Ant. 10, rov éyOodv Kxaxa”’—as if in 
this matter Bpormy stood on the same footing as other 
nouns! But it is (or ought to be) well known that Bporde, 
like y@év, does not, in the language of tragedy, or 
indeed of the best Attic prose, take the article unless 
under very definite conditions (e.g. when accompanied by 
a pronoun or an adjective) not fulfilled in Ajax 664. Young 
students believing, as so many do, in the literal inspira- 
tion of Jebb’s notes would almost certainly infer from what 
he says here that normal Greek demands 7 tov Bpordv 
mapoiuia, although Jebb himself would not have thought 
of writing this in a Greek verse of his own composition. 
Of course such occurrences as o¥tws dvr’ érote tort tov 
Boordy in the pseudo-Theocritean LZrastes (xxiii), 11 do 
not disturb the rule of Attic usage. 

Ajax 361: adda pe ovvdai€ov. Jebb renders “ Come, slay 
me also,” and in his note supplies dua roi¢g Boroig to explain 
the ‘also’ (= ovv-). This, however, is to render as if we 
had aAX iui. It is, moreover, worth considering whether 
Sophocles would have made Ajax in the sublime moment 
of his despair think of or choose the ord for his associates 
in death ; and therefore whether it would not be better to 
take the ouy- not associatively but intensively, as in other 
cases, e.g. ouvreAciv = ‘finish off’ or ‘finish up’; or oup- 
tAnoovv, = complere ‘to fill up.’ The meaning in its full 
energy seems to be: ‘‘come, slay me and make an end!” 
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Ajax 515: 

ov yap po wareld’ yorwoag Sopi. Jebb writes: “ There 
is no other certain instance of aordw for aisréw... The 
ordinary form occurs in Zr. 881, airiv Ssuyiorwoe.”’ But 
what is here implied is, at most, an instance of aistéw, 
not of @ordw. The medieval and modern custom of the 
subscription of the iota need not detain us now. Its 
adscription, or rather its being or not being distinctly 
pronounced, depends on the length of the preceding a, 
as we read Ltymol. Magn. 203. 7: 10 yao t rére iotiv 
avexpwovynrtov, jvika got pera paxoov pwvijevtoc. Thus e might 
be avexpovnroy (cp. Dionys. Thrax, Ed. Uhlig, p. 58, 3: 
» 6& Sevtépa avtvyia dia rie a SipOdyyov, mpooyeryeauuévou 
TOU t, Li) GuVEKpwvoupévov Oé, vio Bog) in the augmented 
aorist form ipotwoac, and yet not so in the present, if 
the a in the latter is short. In the Humenides, 565, how- 
ever, where the adjective appears as a disyllable, Blass 
prints not dioro¢g but aiaroc, in which the ai- = (not a +. 
but) a +. The a in aisroc, moreover, is certainly short. 


Therefore the verb implied here is aisréw, not aardw or 
dordw, and Jebb’s one “certain instance” of this last 
disappears. 

JOHN I. BEARE. 
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NOTES ON THE FRAGMENTS OF CALLIMACHUS 
IN GRENFELL AND HUNT’S OXYRHYNCUS 
PAPYRI: Part VIL, pp. 25 sqq. 


5, 6: 
Gvao Kap0’ ever’ ov Tu Gens ies iepa pprxrijs 


> , . i ae © , 
é&everetv KGL TWVY NPVYES toTopLyyv. 


v. 6 seems to be the apodosis to a suppressed protasis : 
(if you had seen them, the mysteries of the awful goddess) 
you would have blurted out the legend (Azstorzam, as in 
Ibis 57 Utque ille historiis inuoluam carmina caecis) of 
those also. I would read, therefore, cay rov. 
£7;-8% 
@porev ovK GAAov vupdiov éf€nevae 


Ks haley 


Possibly the rare adverb ayv& = wordre, a word used by 
Euphorion, 155, in Schneidweiler’s new collection of the 
fragments of Euphorion. Cydippe swore she would have 
no bridegroom but Acontius, however difficult it might be. 
The rest of the words might be ay «ai or &i xai. 

38-41: 
"H Oeds* aitap 6 Nagov €By wadw, cipero & adriv 
xovpyv, 7 8 avérws wav éxaduev Eos 
Knvavowoot . AouTov *Akovrie oeio pereAbeiv 


éorar TH idinv és Acovvarada. 


I hope the following suggestion may not be thought 
over-hazardous :— 


c 9 oo . » 
.. . 98 dvérws orapvov éxpupev Eros 
Knpwooaca’ TO Aourov, “Axovtie, veto pereAOeiv 


éorar thy idinv és Arovvordda. 
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Cydippe’s father returns to Naxos, and questions his 
daughter himself, upon which she made no secret of her 
passion, but frankly (avérwe) spoke out, seldom putting 
a muzzle on any word she uttered. Thenceforward, 
Acontius, you shall be free, to come to Naxos in search 
of your own beloved maiden. 

I follow Professor Housman in explaining oso as con- 
nected with ry idimy ‘thine own maiden.’ 

50: 
Gpxpevos Os vipupyow évaiero Kwpuxiner 
ras dd ILapyvnocod Ais édiwge peyas. 

These verses prove the justice of Professor Arthur 
Palmer’s criticism in declining to accept in Ov. Heroid. 
xx. 221 IJnsula Corycits quondam celeberrima Nymphis 
Cingitur Aegeo, nomine Cea, mari, the conjecture Carthaets 
for the MS. reading Corycits. There was a legend that at 
one time Ceos was inhabited by nymphs who were scared by 
a lion from their abode in the neighbourhood of Parnassus 
and the Coryczan cave. 

78-81: 
ov yap Tas ToAwy oikyotas aropat 707 


éore ye [licaiov Znvos ois 7. . . nv 


Perhaps rpoxpWijv = rpoxp Siva. Est enim louis Olympii 
reverentia quae potior habenda sit. 


This may mean that the poet’s reverence for Olympian 
Zeus urged him to turn his attention to the origin of the 
Olympian and other games rather than any other less 
immediately religious subject, such as the foundation of 
cities. 


88: 
xatpe Zed péya cai ov" caw. . v olkov avaxtuwv. 
Perhaps caw & EMON oixoy avaxtwr, ‘Save my cherished 
house of kings.” This might be an allusion to the Ptole- 
mies. H. Apoll. guq PBacAje wayorro, where the scholiast 
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notes 7@ IlroAguaip r@ Evepyéry’ Sia de rd giAdAoyov avrov 
sivat we Oedv tyug. The same reason would induce Calli- 
machus to pray for the salvation of the house of the 
Ptolemies, at the end of his third book of Altra, just 
as Theocritus ends his Panegyric of Ptolemy with 
the words yatpe dva& IIroNeuaie, cBev O tye toa kai GAwv 
Mradoona jubéwv. The Ptolemies, especially Philadelphus 
and Euergetes, were pre-eminently! @:AdAvyur, supporters of 
every kind of study, particularly of poets like Callimachus 
and Theocritus. If we may follow the same scholiast on 
v. 67 of the same hymn to Apollo, Ptolemy Euergetes is 
again alluded to in jyeréporg BaatAkvor. 

83 sqq.: 

The following, or something approaching it, may be 

possible :— 
. ov oe Weddov [ dre ord |yart 
mavt ayadnv Kai ravra TeXcopopov eliza [ rownry | 
ketvy TH Movorat woAda vépovte Bota 
aiv pidous éBdrovro rap’ ixviov df€os Urmov. 

“QO Muse, I did not misrepresent thee when open- 
mouthed I called thee all good and ail fulfilling to the 
poet (Hesiod), with whom the Muses held speech as he 
pastured his many flocks by Hippocrene.” 

141: 
éxagTos auto €xOpa. kypiooe 

The lacuna may have contained the letters -xa(dad’. 
The adj. avroxaBdadog is a recognized word of comedy. 
Here it would mean ‘ off-hand,’ ‘extempore.’ 

143: 
6 & 2&émoe was perhaps an error for éxromaBeic. 


The remainder of the verse may be conjecturally 


restored: koxkboaow éyxaoxe (xdoxee Wilamowitz, xoxkboac 
imeyxaoxeae von Arnim). 


1 Theocr. xvii. 115 Movodwy 8 inopirat adiduvts MroAeuaiov. 
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ah. 
- avrov tT averréavto ximo Ta mAevpa 
TOU py) WVEOVTOS trag troeotpwoar. 

Wilamowitz fills the lacuna with the letters «jm. 
Hunt in his commentary on the verse quotes the 
Etymologicon Magnum and Helladius ap. Photium as 
stating that the adverb émra& = 8 Kar iwiratw kai xéAevow 
mparrerae as found in Callimachus and Aratus. The kat, 
however, seems awkward and unnecessary: possibly 
9 mrak& guemadmodum ex instituto ‘they themselves wear 
garlands of olive and strew olive, as according to ordi- 
nance, under the sides of the dead.’ 


242: 

If the letter following wravrax was v, the word may 
have been, not axv@, which has v in Callimachus’ Hymn 
to Apollo 52, but axiuwy ‘unimpregnated,’ The adjective 
was used by Euripides, and by Moschion in the line a\A 


iv axipwv kwoa 7 expvovaa (? éxpépouca) yin. 


> 


251: 

Not reA® 8%, but reAém 8%, seems to have been the 
original spelling of the papyrus. It was probably pro- 
nounced as a disyllable. 

253) 4: 
I write this :— 
Kas TOUTS Kws aeOAov ovK éyd Kpécowv 
ctv; Kai yap ayov (or aya) obv ‘OAuprin pélwv 
iv rotor AeAdois. 


[So, 1 see, Professor Housman in the Classzcal Quarterly 
of last April.] 
256,°7' 
éy® ev ovTE xpynorov ovre oe ypvlw 
dmnves ovdev, GAA dnbe[e|s OpviBes 
év’ roioe pvAAoLs Taira TivOvpifoveat 
mada. kabqvra. 


Perhaps aA’ and’. | Platt andés. | 
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260: 
tis 8’ ebpe Sdgvnv; yaia....... 
ws mpivov, ds Spiv, ds KUrepov, ds TAnV’ TeiKyV. 


In 260 some such supplement as waugopog pyrnp or 
dévdpewv wirnp would suit the sense required. But what 
is tAnv: H. translates ‘other timber.’ This seems 
a very tame ending. The marginal wedxnv, which Hunt 
rejects, would at least be more consonant with Callimachus’ 
care never to let himself down. Or may tAnv mean the 
forest as left by nature to grow? 


271-273: 
I write this :— 

6 rns 8 éAains ade TAN Eow paorag 

ws €[vOeow] xadetow’ dv dé 7d xpipa 


éviov, koAup Bas. 


évOeore = ‘mouthful,’ as in Pherecrates’ peraddA. 108. 6 
(Kock) wor’ evuapi ye kavroparny tiv EvOcow Xwpeiv A\crapav 
Kata T.wv Napuyyoe Tui¢ veKpoic. 

Here it seems to be the ordinary word for which pacrag 
was sometimes substituted. av = ava. 

The olive-berry (xaprdc) might be eaten by itself or 
drunk (7ive) in a liquid state, or used as an unguent. If 
my conj. av o& 7O xpiua "Evwv, xodvufsag is right, the 
reference should be to an olive steeped in its own oil, and 
used as an unguent. This is not the meaning assigned to 
it by Athenaeus (133. 4), who says that coAvuPadeg were 
olives steeped in brine, for eating and digestive purposes, 
in which sense it was a word rejected by the Atticists as 
not Attic. Here the word ypiua contrasts the olive as eaten 
with the olive used as an unguent, and xoAvuPd¢ would 
refer to the liquid in which it was soused. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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DID PLAUTUS USE ‘SYNIZESIS’? 


I, 


OME fifty years ago a student meeting in Plautus the 

three words dado, bono, meo, and finding that each of 
them had the metrical value of only two morae, would have 
received three distinct explanations of what then seemed 
to be an irregularity: dimoric dado, he would have been 
told, was pronounced as a pyrrhic (Ritschl, Proleg. Trin. 
p- 166); dimoric Jo70 was pronounced as a monosyllable, 
b’no, by ‘ecthlipsts’ (ibid. pp. 144, 148); dimoric meo was 
pronounced as a monosyllable by ‘ syzzzeszs’ (ibid. p. 163). 
For these three distinct explanations C. F. W. Miller some 
twenty years later substituted the single explanation that 
in each case the final syllable was shortened under a law 
which has since been formulated as the Law of Iambic 
Shortening. Almost at once Miiller’s simplification was 
accepted as regards ecthlipsis. No one now contends for 
such pronunciations as é’”d. But with synizesis it was 
different. Abandoned by some, it was adhered to by others, 
and by some is still preferred. Miiller’s simplification has 
been warmly supported by Prof. Skutsch ; Prof. Havet 
always explains dimoric meo, etc., by the Law of Iambic 
Shortening (M/étrique, 1886-8, p. 142); Messrs. Goetz and 
Schoell, who in the first edition (1898) of the smaller 
Teubner text of Plautus declared their preference for 
synizesis (Fasc. ii., Praef. p. vi), have in the second edition 
(1904) conceded Iambic Shortening “‘ubi de breui breuianti 
aut non minus bene aut adeo melius cogitari posset” (Zaz. 
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Altera, Praef., p. vi); Prof. Sonnenschein, in the second 
edition of his Radens (1901), places dimoric gos, etc., 
On the 
other hand, Professors Leo, Lindsay, Radford, and others, 
still prefer synizesis. Many editors of school and college 
editions of Plautine and Terentian plays still give synizesis 
as the explanation of dimoric meo, etc., without seeming to 
be aware that there is any alternative. 


among his instances of iambic shortening. 


What is the explanation of this curious difference? 
Why this general rejection of ecthlipsis, this division and 
taking sides for or against synizesis? Miiller’s law super- 
sedes both equally, and there is no argument for synizesis 
which is not equally applicable to ecthlipsis. They are 
twin-sisters. They were both ‘explanations’ of problems 
in Plautine prosody, devised in the spirit and with the 
method of the ancient grammarians, in an age when a 
scientific treatment of such problems had not been thought 
of. Both had passed unquestioned for many generations 
when the generalization that was to supersede them 
appeared. 

There cannot be the smallest doubt that the explanation 
lies in the fact that something which is also called synizesis 
occurs in classical verse, while ecthlipsis, in the sense in 
which Ritschl used that very unscientific term,’ does not. 
Consequently, synizesis, as an ‘explanation’ of dimoric meo 
in Plautus, was felt to have a sanction which was lacking 
to ecthlipsis. It was identified with such well-known 
Vergilian scansions as spondaic aurveo, The identification 








'The term @@Auus, ‘* squeezing 
out,’? is used by the Roman gram- 
marians as the name of the “ figure ”’ 
by which a syllable ending in final m 
is elided in verse before a following 
vowel (Charisius /mst. Gram. iv, p. 249, 
P. = K. i, 279, 12). This they, of 


course wrongly, regarded as the elision 


of a consonant. Ritschl adopted the 
term for the assumed monosyllabic pro- 
nunciation of domi and the like, which 
he seems to have thought had some- 
thing in common with the ancient 
‘* figure,’’? since in either case two 
syllables separated by a consonant 
seemed to become one. 
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was absolutely illegitimate, though the older scholars were 
doubtless unaware of the fact ; for, as a recent advocate of 
Plautine ‘synizesis’ admits,’ the classical use of words 
like aureo with spondaic value is essentially different 
from the supposed monosyllabic pronunciation of meo, etc., 
in Plautine Latin. In Vergil, the suppressed syllable is 
unaccented ; but in Plautus the syllable supposed to be 
suppressed is normally accented. Thus the one pheno- 
menon is only found under conditions which, speaking 
generally, make the other impossible. In Vergil azreos 
could, but meos could not, suffer synizesis: in Plautus 
aureos could not (normally), but smeos could and does 
regularly suffer ‘ synizesis.’” Yet these phenomena must 
have been identified, or they would not have been included 
under the same term; and the term must be felt to lend 
the support of authority to the traditional explanation of 
dimoric meo in Plautus, cr it would hardly be retained. 
The identification was made in the spirit of the ancient 
grammarians. They habitually included under the same 
term phenomena which were naturally (that is, causally) 
unconnected, if they could be placed in the same logical 
category. Thus, according to Charisius (K. i. 278), guatus 
(for matus) and tetuli (for ¢uli) are both examples of 
‘* prothesis,” because in either case an addition is made to 
the beginning of the usual form ; and red/zgio (for religio) 
and Mauortis (for Martis) are both examples of “paren- 
thesis,” because in either case something is added to the 
usual form between its first and last letter. This 
procedure of Charisius is not more illegitimate, though 
it seems more absurd, than the modern identification of 
dimoric dies, meos, etc., in Plautus with classical synizesis. 
Yet it is safe to say that the name will last as long as 
the denial of iambic shortening in words like dzes. This 


1 Prof. Radford in Zrans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., xxxvi., p. 167. 
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is a case in which the rose by some other name would not 
smell as sweet.! 

At the root, then, of this refusal of some scholars to 
admit the action of the Law of Iambic Shortening when 
the vowels of the dveuzs and of the dveuzanda stand in hiatus, 
is a conservative attachment to the older ways. The Law 
of Iambic Shortening is still something of a novelty. Its 
discovery was the result of the application of the Inductive 
Method, the characteristic method of science. That method 
is not familiar to scholars, and moreover its results 
invariably come into collision with traditional teaching. 
Most of all, perhaps, in this case, it upsets our traditional 
notions as to the fixity of ‘quantity’ in Latin. Ecthlipsis 
was given up, as being less easily defended than synizesis. 
It weakened the conservative position. Not only was there 
nothing even passably like it in classical verse, but it 
involved grotesque assumptions in the case of disyllabic 
nouns beginning with a vowel, such as amor, ert, erum.* 
The doctrine of synizesis involves, as will be shown below, 
certain assumptions not less incredible ; but they are less 
grotesque. 

There are clear indications that attachment to Plautine 
‘synizesis’ is not the result of unbiassed consideration of 
the facts. Its advocates are agreed only on the negative 
side. They agree only in denying iambic shortening in a 
certain class of words. Professor Lindsay concedes that 
dimoric eo may have sometimes been a pyrrhic (Caf/.? 
p. 27): Professor Radford maintains that it was always a 
monosyllable (Zrans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., vol. 36, p. 184). 
Lindsay admits that synizesis cannot be proved: Radford 
claims that it can (l. c., p. 186). Lindsay, with Ritschl 





1In what follows I continue, for the like to guard myself against any ad- 
sake of convenience, to use the word mission that this use of the word is 
synizesis as the name of the supposed _ justified. 

Plautine phenomenon. But I should * See Ritschl: Prod. Trin., p.147 n. 
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(Opusc. ii., p. 600), holds that the e of dimoric eo became 
a consonant: Radford holds that it remained a vowel 
(l. c., p. 170). That in which they agree is that which 
interests them. They differ as to the best means of 
defending it. 

Still more significant, perhaps, is the extreme vague- 
ness and incompleteness of nearly all the attempts which 
have been made to argue a case for synizesis.! For many 
generations—at least since 1532, when Erasmus’ edition of 
Terence was first published at Basel—synizesis was un- 
questioned. Many editors seem to think that it may pass 
unquestioned still. Often the student, who has been 
informed that dimoric dono was pronounced 60nd, is told 
dogmatically that dimoric meo or deo was pronounced as a 
monosyllable. If his education has not produced in him 
such extreme docility that he has altogether lost the power 
of thinking, he will wish to ask questions. How is it known 
that the fact is so? And if the fact is so, what is the 
explanation? Did meo become a monosyllable while the 
accent remained on the first syllable? Or did meo first 
become oxytone? And if so,why? These and many other 
questions an intelligent student will ask; but too often, so 
far as our school editions of Plautus are concerned, such 
questions are neither answered nor put. 

The onus of proof in this controversy lies upon the 
advocates of synizesis. The Law of Iambic Shortening, 
which is capable of explaining all the facts in question, 
has been definitely proved. Everyone now admits that 
the law operated in such cases as wud6ld, bénds. If, then, 
it is denied that it operated in such cases as sci, déds, con- 
vincing reasons for this denial must be produced. And 
doubtless the doctrine of synizesis is losing ground, and 


1 I must except from the charge of to. Itis elaborate, but vague at critical 
incompletenessProf. Radford’s defence __ points of the argument; and it is in- 
of Plautine Synizesis, already referred conclusive, as will be shown below. 
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may be expected, sooner or later, to pass away as com- 
pletely as its twin-sister ecthlipsis has passed away. But 
none the less, it is desirable to expedite its passing; for 
its survival, in the form in which it is usually presented to 
the learner, is an offence against clear thinking; and it is 
nothing less than a scandal that all the resources of learn- 
ing and of thought should seem impotent to decide so simple 
a question, when the data for deciding it are so abundant. 
I proceed therefore, in the year 1910, to reinforce the argu- 
ments of Miller and Skutsch, and to argue against an 
‘explanation’ which ought never to have survived the 
publication of the former’s Plautinische Prosodie, more than 
forty years ago. 
Il. 


The conservative bias is not always associated with 
respect for the verdict of ancient authorities. When that 
verdict is not very explicit, and has not therefore become 
a part of traditional knowledge, but can only be recovered 
by careful observation and inference, it is apt to be ignored. 
That has happened in this controversy. The verdict of the 
ancient grammarians is against Plautine ‘synizesis.’ First, 
there is the negative evidence to be derived from the fact 
that, often as they mention the ‘figure’ sy#haeresis or 
synizesis, they never take an illustration from Plautus or 
any other old Latin dramatist, but always from the classical 
poets. That is to say, the only kind of synizesis known to 
the ancient grammarians is of the auveo type. Then there 
is some positive evidence. Aulus Gellius (x. 24. 1) says 
that in Cicero’s time and earlier the Latin for ‘ on the fifth 
day’ was die guinte or die quinti, and that the e of dze was 
shortened—“ secunda in eo syllaba correpta.” Plautus has 
a similar phrase at A/en. 1156: fore quidém ade séptimi. 
How do advocates of synizesis propose to scan de in that 
place? Again, Charisius, in discussing Vergil’s “ nunc sezo 
quid sit amor” (ZB. 8. 44), says that the o is short, but 
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that there were some who, “quia in uno uerbo uidetur, 
episynalipha contrahunt,” that is, pronounce sczo as a 
monosyllable. This latter suggestion he characterizes thus: 
“ quod quam absurdum sit perspicuum omnibus puto.” 
Against Plautine synizesis also is the evidence of the 
Romance languages. Latin d/em, déum became Italian a, 
dio (e.g. lunedi, from lunae-diem); but Latin ditrnus, hddie 


became Italian gzorno, oggt. 

Strongly against synizesis also is logic. First, to 
explain dimoric donos by showing that it became ddnds 
under a phonetic law, and then to refuse arbitrarily to 
allow dimoric deos or dies to be explained in the same way, 
and to seek some other explanation, is to offend against 
the time-honoured maxim, ‘“‘ Frustra fit per plura quod 
fieri potest per pauciora.” Again, if we were to take the 
denial of iambic shortening in words of the type of meo 
seriously, it would involve nothing less than the overthrow 
of the Principle of the Uniformity of Nature, the principle 
on which the great edifice of modern knowledge rests. If 
binds became bdnds, the change had some cause. Let us say 
that -ds became -ds because it was preceded by a syllable 
both short and accented. But the same causes are followed 
invariably by the same effects. Therefore diés, méé, etc., 
necessarily became diés, méd, etc., if the same cause 
was present. That is to say, d7és necessarily became diés 
unless it was accented on the last syllable—which it was 
not. 

Against synizesis again is the fact that vowels short 
and long are elided before dimoric eos. If dimoric eos was 
a monosyllable, its e, as Prof. Lindsay declares, “passed 
into y by synizesis” (Z. Z. vii. 19). Buty is a consonant ; 
and vowels cannot be elided in consonants. What, for 
example, was the exact pronunciation of a line like 

ita ut udlumus wzded cos sdpere, intellegere in loco 
(Ter. Ad. 827) ? 
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It is known that Latin é@ standing before any vowel except 
z had practically the same sound as Latin 7 Speaking 
more strictly, it was a very close @ This explains Italian 
mio dio, etc., from Latin meum deum: contrast Italian 
miec from met, where the @ was open, and therefore 
became ze: cf. piede from pédem. Undoubtedly, therefore, 
if there was a monosyllabic eos, it must have been pro- 
nounced yds, as Prof. Lindsay says, and no elision 
could take place in it. But we constantly find final 
vowels elided in dimoric eos. It follows, therefore, that 


dimoric eos was és, not yds. 

This test of elision has already been brought forward 
by me as a reason for rejecting the traditional assumption 
that the dative of 4zc was huic, with ‘synizesis’ of « and z, 
in the time of Plautus.' Forewarned, therefore, that the 
same objection could be urged against Plautine synizesis 
generally, Professor Radford tries to provide against it 


by asserting that vowels in synizesis did not become 
consonantal, but remained “slight and weakly uttered 
vowel-sounds,” “slight or faded tones” (l. c, p. 170). 
That is to say, Prof. Radford postulates the existence 
of a sound which shall be at once a vowel and a con- 
sonant—a vowel in permitting elision, a consonant in not 
making a syllable. It would certainly suit his case, as an 
advocate of synizesis, if such a phonetic novelty existed ; 
but there is no evidence that it does, or ever did, exist. 
He is not entitled to postulate it. 

The only justification for refusing to admit that the 
Law of Iambic Shortening is as capable of explaining 
dimoric meo as it is of explaining dimoric do”0 would be 
the demonstration that dimoric meo occurs under such 
conditions that the pronunciation sé is impossible, either 
for metrical or for prosodic reasons. No such demonstra- 
tion is possible. It has rarely been attempted, and never 


1 See HERMATHENA, No. xxviii (1y02), p. 211. 
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successfully, as will be shown. The facts may be stated 
thus :— 


1. Dimoric meo and the like never occur in such a 
position that monosyllabic pronunciation is a 
necessity. 

2. Whenever it is claimed that a vowel suffers synizesis 
in Plautus, all the conditions necessary for the 
operation of the Law of Iambic Shortening are 
present. 


The first of these statements is hardly disputed. 
Prof. Leo claimed that exceptions existed ;! but he was 
easily refuted by Prof. Skutsch.? More recently, however, 
Prof. Radford has advanced a similar claim. For 
example, he holds that ‘wom must be scanned as a 
monosyllable in Bacch. 1153 (l. ¢., p. 179). Why this 
claim is made I do not understand. There is not the 
slightest objection to the scansion tu ‘idm. We have 
similar dactyls, in the same place, under the same condi- 
tions, in two consecutive lines of the same play, 1105, 
1106.2. Another case, on which Prof. Radford seems to 
rely more confidently, will be examined below. The 
second statement is also admitted to be generally true, 
even by Prof. Radford (l. c, p. 174). Thus, dimoric 
scansion of a short and an originally long vowel is 
found in é (verb), but never in deo, and not normally in 
éxeo ; it is found in f%z, but not in ddfuz; in ea (abl.), but not 
in pdstea ; in scio, but not in nésczo, though it reappears in 
the group nesctoguis (e.g., Epid. 191).4 Could any facts 


! Plautinische Forschungen, p.323n. which appear unconditionally. Nescio 

* Jambenkiirsung u. Syniz., in appears as a dactyl exactly when and 
Satura Viadrina, p. 18 ff. where any other cretic word does, that 

8Cf. Klotz, Altr. Metr., pp. 281, is, in the first foot of an iambic or 
287. trochaic colon, and in anapaestic 

4I am speaking here of normal and metre: e.g., Mil. 1265, Am. 354, 
usual scansions, that is, of scansions Awl. 714. 


HERMATHENA.—VOL, XVI. 
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speak more clearly? And could any facts more clearly 
demonstrate the essential difference between the synizesis 
of the classical poets and the unproved and unexplained 
temporary contraction supposed to be found in Plautus, 
which wrongly seeks shelter under the same name? 

Again, whenever synizesis is postulated for Plautus, 
there must be a long syllable to be shortened, a dreuzanda. 
Thus, it is claimed in med, but not in med. It is admitted 
that mea mens cannot make an iambus, though it is claimed 
that meum cor can make a spondee. Yet, strange to say, 
synizesis is claimed for med when it stands before a word 
beginning with a vowel long by nature or position. Thus, 
in such a combination as mea armilla, it is claimed that 
‘total elision’ occurred (mj(a) armilla). If, however, med 
stands before a word beginning with a short vowel, it is 
admitted that no such ‘total elision’ is possible. E.g., 
mea éra could not form an iambus (mj(a) Zra). So with the 
noun fuer: if it was followed by a vowel, no synizesis: 
piiér est, not prér est. But if it was followed by a consonant, 
synizesis : puér stim (Merc. 292: cf. Bacch. 441). Similarly 
piéri, never pvérz. If such strange variations were really 
heard in the Latin language, we must suppose the vowel 
or consonantal character of some of its elements to have 
been determined, not by the adjacent sounds, but by 
sounds in other words still unuttered and lying ahead in 
the sentence. The only escape from such absurdities is to 
admit such scansions as piér stim, méa adrmilla. But if 
they are admitted—if it is conceded that a vowel standing 
in hiatus could act as a dbveuzs breutans—then the rational 
defence of synizesis becomes even more desperate than it 
was before. 

It is here claimed that in all cases in which synizesis 
has been supposed to occur in Plautus iambic shortening 
is possible. That is to say, the statement is as true for 
words of the type of eodem or eamus as it is for words of 
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the type of dies or meo. But it will be convenient to con- 
sider the two classes of words separately. In words of the 
type of dies, meo, the normal prose accent lies on the 
syllable supposed to disappear: in words of the type of 
codem, eamus it does not. I therefore reserve the discussion 
of words of the latter type for a later section of this essay. 

Prof. Radford, as has been pointed out, admits the 
general truth of the statement that synizesis is only 
supposed to occur where iambic shortening is possible. 
But he reserves one case, as indeed he needs must, claim- 
ing as he does not only to defend, but to prove synizesis, 
to the exclusion of iambic shortening. And here let me 
say that his two essays on this subject constitute the first 
serious and elaborate attempt to prove synizesis, and the 
first attempt of any kind to explain it. They are therefore 
entitled to respectful and careful consideration. But there 
is much confusion in them. Prof. Radford does not dis- 
tinguish with the requisite clearness the three stages in 
his task: 1. to disprove iambic shortening in certain cases; 
2. to define ‘synizesis,’ and prove it for those same cases ; 
3. to explain synizesis, as defined, i.e., to find its cause. 
His essays do not, in my judgment, strengthen the case 
for synizesis. The more attention is directed to the facts, 
the more the case for it is weakened. However, Prof. 
Radford does claim to have disproved iambic shortening 
in certain cases of dimoric scansion of an original iambic 
sequence standing in hiatus. This is the real foundation 
of his attempted demonstration that iambic shortening 
never occurred when the iambic sequence stood in hiatus, 
He denies on “logical grounds . . . the possibility of the 
same word-form admitting both synizesis and shortening.” 
Consequently, he holds that if synizesis can be proved for 
some cases, it is proved for all. His argument is as 
follows (Zrans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. xxxvi, p. 186) :— 

In the phrases meam rem, tuam rem the adjective has 
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normally dimoric value. It was pronounced, therefore, 
either as a pyrrhic or as one syllable. But it could not, 
we are told, be pronounced as a pyrrhic, because the 
adjective and the noun here formed an inseparable com- 
pound accented on the middle syllable. Consequently, 
the group medmrem could no more be scanned méadmrem 
than, e.g., moléstus could be normally scanned mé/éstus. 
Therefore, when the adjective has dimoric value, as it 
normally has, it was pronounced as a long monosyllable 
by synizesis, And since it is said to be logically im- 
possible for the same form to admit both synizesis and 
shortening, it follows that dimoric meam, and all similar 
forms, were always monosyllables. 

This would be a sound argument if it could be proved 
that meam rem, tuam rem were really inseparable com- 
pounds accented on the penultimate. This Prof. Radford 
tries to prove by an inference from two facts. First, the 
phrase malam rem is normally accented on the middle 
syllable, malém rem, and only exceptionally on the first 
or last (Zruc. 937, Pseud. 234): therefore, it is argued, 
meam rem must have been accented in the same way. 
This reasoning is not sound. It must be admitted that 
malam rem was a compound, accented as one word; but 
it does not follow that combinations of other adjectives 
with vem were so also. Malém-rem can be shown to be a 
special phrase. The pair of words stood for a single 
notion, “misery,” “punishment.” There is definite evidence 
that it was so regarded in the fact that it is often qualified 
by another adjective. We find maldém-rem magnam in Ba. 
1142, Mo. 61, Ps. 234, 770, Trin. 1045: cf. nota mala-res 
optumast, “‘ Better the devil you know than the devil you 
don’t know,” Z7iz. 63. But the phrases meam rem, tuam 
vem, do not stand for single notions, and are not found 
qualified by adjectives. The causal circumstance, and the 
evidence of the effect, are lacking. The inference, there- 
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fore, that meam rem must be an inseparable compound 
because malam-rem was so, is unsound, It is as though 
one were to argue that because maldm-crucem, in the sense 
of ‘ molestia,’ ‘ pernicies,’ is an inseparable compound, 
therefore igneam crucem must form a similar compound, 
or tuam crucem in such a slave’s phrase as, Tuam crucem 
certo scio me uisurum.' Therefore this attempt to disprove 
iambic shortening when the syllables of the sequence stand 
in hiatus fails as completely as its few predecessors; and 
as this is admittedly the foundation of Prof. Radford’s 
argument, it is not necessary to consider any other 
contentions of his essay. 

A word or two may be said here about the old argu- 
ment from the supposed occurence of a few examples of 
total elision, dealt with forty years ago by C. F. W. Miiller 
(Plaut. Pros., pp. 457 ff.), but revived by Prof. Lindsay 
in Burs. Jahresb. for 1906, p. 182, Amongst examples 
he gives Aud. 258: qui sunt qui a patréna precés mea 
expetéssunt? First, the scansion méa éxpetéssunt is 
faultless; and secondly, it is permissible to strike out 
the awkardly placed mea; for the possessive pronoun, 
as Miller pointed out, has often been wrongly added 
to words like erus, eva: e.g., Trin. 724, Cist. 713; and 
compare Capt. 666 with Pseud. 461. This may fairly 
serve as a typical example of the arguments commonly 
advanced in defence of synizesis. 


III. 


It has already been said that the onus of proof in this 
matter rests entirely upon those who deny iambic shorten- 
ing in a certain case. Nevertheless, it is possible, I think, 
definitely to prove, on purely metrical grounds, the scansion 

1 A similar argument in the case of with Prof. Radford’s third note on 


the phrase eam rem is to be met inthe pp. 174. 
same way. Moreover, it ill accords 
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méo in certain cases ; though even if it were not, the case 
for synizesis would be no stronger. As is known, a dactyl 
is found in the even feet of anapaestic metres in Plautus 
only conditionally. The conditions legitimizing this struc- 
ture are (a) a dactyl (or a proceleusmatic) in the preceding 
foot, or (4) a coincidence of ictus and accent in the dactyl 
itself! Typical lines are (a) Bacch, 1163: tune hémo putide, 
(6) Bacch. 1096: ita miles mémorat. This rule provides us 
with a test in cases like Cuvc. 140: quod tuo guttiri: the 
rule requires guod tid to be a dactyl. Its cogency, of course, 
depends on the frequency of exceptions. Klotz notes only 
three (p. 286): Pers. 781 ita mé Zoxtlus, Poen. 1187 per 
quem uiutmus, Pseud. 947 et intér pociéla. The first is 
easily explained, as occurring in a proper name. ‘The 
second is compared by Klotz with Ter. And. 52, which 
suggests a contracted pronunciation of uzuémus. The 
third is a real exception. The number of exceptions is 
small therefore, having regard to the character of our 
text. But their number is very greatly increased if the 
scansion méd is denied. The following places seem 
conclusive :— 


Aul, 722 mi hic diés optialit (ct. Pseud. 241) 

Bacch. 1076 quas méiis fi/tus (ct. ibid. 1190) 
1091 quae méiis fi//us 

Cist. 222 ita méiim /rangtt amantem 

Cist. 701 ad dubs attinet 

Cure. 140 quae tud guttiri 

Trin. 823 quom stis me ex-/écts.’ 


1 See Klotz, Alir. Metr., pp. 283, But it is assumed—as is generally ad- 
287. mitted—that in republican Latin the 
2 In this instance it might seem at normal prose pronunciation was éx 
first sight that there is agreement Jocis, not ex Jlécis. 
between the ictus and the accent. 
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IV. 


We have now to consider the case of dimoric scansion 
of iambic sequences standing in hiatus, where the dreuzans 
is not a syllable normally accented in prose. We may 
distinguish two types of such words: 1. cretic words, 
where the dveuzans is posttonic. e.g., gralias, otto; 2. bacchiac 
words, where the dreuzans is pretonic, e.g., codem, eamus, 
meorum. Cretic words whose last two syllables stand in 
hiatus do not, as has been pointed out above, usually show 
dimoric scansion of those syllables. But they do so 
exceptionally; and they show it exactly when and where 
other cretic words show it. The only common case is 
when the cretic word receives an ictus on the middle 
syllable. This happens only in anapaestic metre (eg., 
turbinés, Trin. 835), and in the first foot of iambic cola 


(e.g., enécas, Rud. 944). Exactly corresponding to these 
we have, e.g., off, Trin. 838; /iltd, ibid. 839; gquattidr 
quadraginta, Most. 630. In Curc. 139 we have two 
examples :— 


tibi ne égo si fidem seruas mecum uinédm pro auréd statua statuam. 


One might have supposed that to an unbiased observer, 
seeking only to read the significance of facts, such instances 
as these would appear conclusive against the traditional 
view that goes by the borrowed name of synizesis. If 
it is claimed that they were pronounced with synizesis 
—*dtjo, and so forth—it is absolutely impossible to 
explain why the supposed contraction only appears 
when exactly those conditions are present which turn, 
e.g., durbinés to turbinés. If it is conceded that shortening 
occurred, if it is granted that a vowel standing in hiatus 
can act as a dbveuians, then the entire case for the traditional 
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view is given away. If the power of an ictus (which was 
evidently a strong exspiratory accent) could turn 6/76 into 
6tt6, surely the power of an ordinary accent could turn 
med into méo!! 

We pass to bacchiac words, eodem, eamus, etc. At 
first sight it seems as if the traditional scansion can be 
more easily defended in this particular case. Disyllabic 
pronunciation of eamus seems to be more reasonable than, 
e.g., monosyllabic pronunciation of dzes, meo. But as soon 
as we begin to inquire, we find that itis notreally so. We 
are met, for example, by the fact that, though the iambic 
sequence in ¢amus can be dimoric, the iambic sequence in, 
e.g., abeamus never can.2 Why? It must be something 
more than a mere coincidence that the ictus can fall, 
exceptionally, on the first syllable of eamus, but cannot 
ever fall on the second syllable of adeamus. In this as in 
other cases it is quite impossible to distinguish this so- 
called synizesis from iambic shortening. So far is it from 
being true that this particular case of dimoric scansion 
favours synizesis, that when we look closely at the 
conditions under which it occurs, they offer the strongest 
possible evidence against it. 

We may take eodem separately, as it differs from 
some other bacchiac words in being a compound. It is 
a priort probable that éddem was heard in the spoken 
language. Beside zbidem we find in Plautus ¢d7dem. This 
is clearly an effect of ‘analogy.’ Jbidem, accented on the 
first. syllable, is on the analogy of #7. Other examples 
of the same phenomenon are: utden: utdén; guibuscum : 
quibiiscum (Cist. 635, Rud. 1111, 1363); deatius: adtiitius ; 


1 The less common case in which Corresponding to such instances, we 
cretic words become dactylic is when _ have grdtits émittat, Cap. 408; gasidiis 
the ictus falls on the syllable following _nédli, ibid. 840; etc. 
the dreutanda: e.g , maxumé concin- 2 Cf. Radford, l. c., p. 174. 
num, J/i/. 1024 (ir anapaestic metre). 
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nobiscum : nébiscum (whence ndéscum and Italian nosco: see 
App. Probi, K. iv, 199, 15). Therefore we should expect 
éddem, or the analogy of ¢0, beside eddem. 

But Prof. Lindsay claims that ‘ Lucilius and Lucretius 
exhibit in their dactylic verse the scansion eodem, where 
‘ Zodem,’ in itself a most unlikely form, is definitely excluded 
by the metre” (Capt? p. 27). We have already seen that 
éidem is not a most unlikely form, but precisely a form 
which we should expect to find. Let us see if itis excluded 
by the metre of Lucilius and Lucretius. Prof. Lindsay 
selects a single line from Lucilius (iii, 43 M = 1191 Marx) :— 


huc catapeiraten puer codem deferat unctum. 


This is a conjectural restoration of a line quoted by the 
grammarian Isidorus in the seventh century. Bdahrens 
prints it thus: hine catapeiratera puer deorsum dedit, 
unctum. There is no evidence that Isidorus quoted correctly 
what Lucilius wrote; and we certainly have not exactly 
what Isidorus quoted. Catupetraten is a curious accusative 
of the Greek xaramweparijo. Why is this dubious line 
selected? It is not only exceptional, but actually unique. 
It is the only instance in the dactylic verse of Lucilius, 
and in all Lucretius, in which the first two syllables of 
codem, or any other iambic sequence with hiatus and 
dimoric scansion, stand in the arsis, or accented part of 
the foot. Examples of shortened eodem, suo, etc., are 
fairly common in Lucilius and Lucretius. In every 
instance the shortened sequence stands in the thesis— 
except in the dubious line selected by Prof. Lindsay. 
Typical examples are:— 


hoc faciemus et uno eodemque ut dicimus pacto. 
(Lucil. 353 Ja.) 
nec ratione cluere eadem qua constet inane. 
(Lucr. i. 480.) 
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It we wish to decide between iambic shortening or 
contraction when we find eodem or some similar form in 
Lucilius or Lucretius, there are several tests that we can 
apply. For example, we may determine the conditions 
under which the early dactylic poets exhibit the effects of 
iambic shortening in cases which admit of no dispute. If 
we find that those conditions can be definitely stated, and 
that forms like eodem never exhibit diminished quantity 
unless the same conditions are present, the fact will of 
course tell in favour of shortening, and against contraction. 
This test I propose to apply. 

Lucilius and Lucretius, in common with the classical 
poets, exhibit the effects of iambic shortening when the 
breutanda is long by the nature of its vowel, not by 
position: e.g., homd, nihil, utdén, puta. Secondly, Lucilius 
at least twice, and Lucretius once, show the same shorten- 
ing before a doubled consonant; eg., natura corriptum, 
Lucr. 6. 1135; oré corripto, Lucil. 1243 Ma., dacésstsse 478. 
Thirdly, in Lucilius we find shortening before s¢: e.g., 
multum dést hoc: cf. C.I.L. iv. 1824 si fdtést illa mihi, 
etc. Applying this test, let us ask whether, for example, 
Lucilius and Lucretius ever use eandem, eundem, or eosdem, 
with dimoric scansion of the first two syllables. If they 
do, we must decide in favour of contraction. But we find 
that they do not.' Zosdem and easdem are said not to 
occur in either poet ; but ewnvdem and eandem occur fairly 
often, and invariably with full iambic value in the first two 
syllables. Instances for Lucilius are 571, 1045, 1167. If 
we take all the instances in Lucilius and Lucretius in 
which contraction has been supposed to occur, we find 
that they fall into three categories: (a) forms like suo 
eodem ; (6) torms like ddfuzssémus (Lucil. 28); (c) forms like 
mdaluzstt (ibid. 91,92). These three categories correspond 


‘See Munro on Lucr. 1. 306, and _ s. v. idem. 
the Jndex Verborum in Marx’ Lucilius, 
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exactly to the three categories into which the instances 
of iambic shortening to be found in the same poets fall. S72 
and éédem correspond to hémd; ddfutssémus (pronounced 
ad-fii-i-sémus)' corresponds to oré cérripto ; mdluistt (pro- 
nounced md-liti-sti, not ma-lu-ts-ti) to abest héc (a-bé-stic). 
The legitimate inference that we are here dealing with 
shortening, not with contraction, is strengthened by the 
fact, already mentioned, that in every single case the 
shortened iambic sequence is in the thesis, or unaccented 
part of the foot. To sum up, whenever it has been 
supposed that a trisyllabic inflexion of zdem is used as 
a disyllable in Lucilius or Lucretius, pyrrhic pronuncia- 
tion of the iambic sequence is always both’ metrically and 
prosodically possible—1. metrically possible, since the 
shortened sequence occurs only in the thesis; 2. proso- 
dically possible, since it occurs in forms like eodem, but not 
in forms like eandem. If, therefore, it is lawful to draw 
inferences, we must conclude that Lucilius and Lucretius 
knew éddem, but not *jodem. And if they knew not *jodem, 
neither did Plautus. I give references to all places: 
Lucil. (Marx) 28, 91, 92, 285, 303, 353, 468, 542, 570, 1231: 
Lucr. i. 306, 480, 1022, ii. 663, iv. 744, 786, 759; Vv. 420, 
vi. 961.? 

We have another strong piece of evidence in favour 
of éddem in Lucr. iv. 310:— 


inde retro rursum redit et conuerttt cédem. 


Lucretius here uses conuer(/it in its (probably colloquial) 


1 Cf. J. M. Stowasser in Wiener Prop. 2. 8. 26. On the other hand, 





Studien, xxvii., pp. 224 ff. 

* Not only in Lucilius and Lucretius, 
but in the classical dactylic poets 
generally, a form like eodem, where 
iambic shortening is _prosodically 
possible, is always placed in the 
thesis when its quantity is diminished : 
e.g., Cic. Avat. 229, Verg. B. 8. 81, 


eosdem, in which form iambic shorten- 
ing is prosodically impossible for a 
classical poet, occurs twice in Pro- 
pertius with diminished quantity, both 
times at the beginning of a line, with 
the compressed sequence in the arsis. 
These facts are significant. 
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intransitive sense, though in vv. 295, 317 he had used 
conuertitur and conuertier. This seemed so strange to 
Lachmann that, without any authority in the MSS., he 
altered conuertit into conuertitur, thinking that eodem could 
be disyllabic with its two first syllables in the arsis, and 
that -/#%r could remain short before *zodem. In the new 
Oxford text Mr. Bailey rightly returns to the reading of 
the MSs. The very fact that Lucretius did not write what 
a modern grammarian thought he ought to have written 
is significant : we must infer that he could not write it. 

Against the traditional view, again, is the fact that we 
find vowels freely elided in the initial vowel of shortened 
eodem. If, as is generally said, shortened eodem was pro- 
nounced *yodem, how should we scan nd eodémque (Lucil. 
353)? 

It remains only to consider the shortening of bacchiac 
words which are not, like eodem, compounds—e.g., eamzs, 
eorum, puellam, diebus. An ordinary word of this type, e.g, 
molestae, cannot, as is well known, exhibit iambic shorten- 
ing freely, but only under strictly observed conditions. In 
this fact we have a test which, so far as I am aware, 
advocates of synizesis have not thought of applying. If 
eamus normally exhibits dimoric scansion of its first two 
syllables exactly when and where modestus is found with 
its middle syllable short, it is clear what inference we 
should draw. The inference must still be drawn if there 
be a few exceptions, provided they be not too numerous. 

I must here take it for established' that a word like 
molestae can exhibit iambic shortening only under the 
followiny conditions: (a) in the first foot of an iambic 
or trochaic colon, (6) in anapaestic metre, (c) in the 
body of any verse, if the word becomes virtually iambic 
by elision. Examples of such shortening are stiil 

1On this question see Ahlberg, De author in Class. Rev. 20, p. 32b; 


Corrept. Jamb. Plaut., pp. 77 f.; HERMATHENA, No. xxix. (1903), pp. 
Klotz, Alir. Meir. pp. 80ff.; andthe 492 ff. 
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numerous, in spite of the efforts of ancient and modern 
grammarians to correct them away. The following may 
serve our present purpose: dm. 761, Mil. 69, 1054, 1061, 
Most. 504, Poen. 907. Miiller gives twenty-one instances of 
shortened ¢amus in Plautus, and one in Terence. Of these 
twenty-two instances twenty stand in the first foot of an 
iambic or trochaic colon: Am. 543: Bacch. 105, 760; Caft. 
1027; Curc. 365, 670; Men. 387, 431, 1154; Mer. 1005, 
1015; Mil. 78, 1437 ; Poen. 263, 329, 1162, 1342; Zren. 1078 ; 
Truc. 840; Ter. Phor. 562. Only two stand in the body of 
a verse: Men. 422, Stich. 622. I take these instances as 
they stand. In a few cases the text is open to criticism. 
Also the list may not be exhaustive. But it is not likely 
that an elaborate critical inquiry would give a materially 
different result. It appears then that édmus is normally 
shortened under the same conditions as, e.g., dédisse in 
Am. 761. The normal Plautine prosody of eamus may be 
seen in two lines standing close together : Aer. 1005 damus 


2 


intro, etc., ibid. 1008 erit. eamus, etc. 

The same test may be applied to words like eorum, 
futsse, puellam. When they are shortened, they generally 
lose their final syllable by elision: eg. Czst. 124; Poen. 
1301, 1095, 1123; Am. 210, 483,1139. Of fifty-five instances 
of shortened trisyllables (including words like duodus, which 
are incapable of elision) noted by me quite at random, forty- 
nine were shortened under conditions justifying iambic 
shortening. The number of the instances in which those 
conditions were absent was not greater, therefore, than one 
would expect, having regard to the character of our text. 
It should be remembered that, although all authorities are 
agreed that an accented syllable could not be freely (that 
is, unconditionally) shortened in Plautine verse, yet we 
find a number of instances of such free shortening in our 
text. Moreover, instances of ‘synizesis’ in the body of a 
verse are less likely to be corrected away. 
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V. 


That this traditional ‘explanation’ of diminished 
quantity should have survived in the case of words like 
camus, puella is not surprising. But in order to find a 
parallel for its survival in the case of words like meo, we 
must go back to the adherence of certain conservative 
chemists, at the end of the eighteenth century, to the 
theory of phlogiston after the discovery of oxygen had 
superseded that theory.' But the theory of phlogiston 
seems finally to have passed away long before it was as 
antiquated as is the ‘theory’ of ‘synizesis’ in this year 
1910. In an experimental science facts which compel 
attention can be multiplied; and in any science in which 
the community is deeply interested every investigator is 
forced to come to terms with facts, and therefore to accept 
the most efficient method. For method has not been 
accepted by man voluntarily, but has been forced on 
him by the pressure of life, since method makes for 
simplicity, efficiency, and economy in our efforts to deal 
with the phenomenal world. 

It may be objected that to compare a department of 
linguistic research with an experimental science is illegi- 
timate, or even absurd—that they employ, and ought to 
employ, different methods—that in linguistic research 
‘the personal factor’ counts—that differences of opinion 
must be tolerated, and so forth. Linguistic research is 
not an experimental science, but it ought to be a purely 
observational science, like Geology ; and the purely obser- 
vational sciences are founded on the same method as the 
experimental. The only difference is that the latter can pro- 
duce their own phenomena for observation, while the former 
must be content with observing and reasoning about just 


‘Cf. Sir William Ramsay: Zssays, Biographical and Chemical, pp. 39, 113. 
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what has been given, be it much or little. What that 
method is may be found set forth in any manual of Inductive 
Logic. Its essence is “loyalty to facts and willingness 
to take account of them.’ If we really ought to use a 
different method in linguistic research, by all means let it 
be definitely set forth. To plead vaguely for ‘the personal 
factor’ is to open the door to prejudice (in the philosophical 
sense) and apriorism. And when that door is opened, the 
‘views’ of learned persons are multiplied until the very 
task of recording them becomes a burden, and the studies 
so handicapped must decline, and fall at last into utter 
neglect and oblivion. 


CHARLES EXON. 


! I borrow this phrase from Professor William James: /7agmatism, p. 20. 
Pp g' »?P 
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NOTE ON APULEIUS’ DE DEO SOCRATIS III. § 123. 


D ESCRIBING the nature of the gods, Apuleius writes: 

quos deos Plato existimat naturas incorporalis, ani- 
malis .... ingenio ad summam beatitudinem perfecto, 
nullius extrarii boni participatione sed ex sese bonas et 
ad omnia conpetentia sibi ¢ promptu facili simplici libero 
absoluto. 

So the passage is edited by Professor Paul Thomas 
from the Brussels MS. of the eleventh century which he has 
recently and for the first time exhibited to the philological 
world in one of the latest volumes of the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana (1908). 

The dubious word fvomptu is explained by Hildebrand 
as voluutas et naturalis quasi impetus. If it is genuine, 
I should rather have expected it to refer to the readiness 
with which the divine nature draws from itself supplies for 
every purpose required. But it does not seem to be 
certain that promptu exists as a substantive, except in the 
combination zz promptu. If this is so (to determine which 
we must wait till the new Thesaurus reaches the word), it 
is not impossible that PROMPTU is a mistake for PROMOTU, 
a rare but existing word for advance, progress. G6tz quotes 
from glossaries (Thes. Glossarum Emendatarum, s.v.) 
promotus zpoj3iBacrg tpoxory. This agrees very well with 
the description of the gods; they advance or move onward 
to every act that befits their nature easily, simply, freely, 
and perfectly. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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NOTES ON THE FLORIDA OF APULEIUS. 


HE following are a few conjectures on the Florida, 

of which an admirable critical edition has been 

this year published by Dr. Rudolf Helm. He has thus 

completed his critical edition of all the works of Apuleius 

contained in F and @, and well deserves the thanks of all 

students of that writer. Like his previous editions of the 

Apologia and the Metamorphoses, this volume shows most 

admirable judgment and perfect mastery of Apuleian 
language. 


I, (p. 1. 9 Helm). 


Vel enim colliculus sepimine consecratus uel truncus dolamine 
effigiatus uel cespes libamine umigatus uel lapis uaguzne delibutus. 


The last clause is rhythmically hardly heavy enough. 
We should expect a quadrisyllable ablative, as in the 
other clauses. Perhaps unguedine (Met. 3. 21). But when 
we see that the other ablatives are from words in -men, 
two of which seem to be coinages of Apuleius himself— 
also when we remember how partial he is to coinages of 
this nature (e.g. decermen, Met. 1. 6, if the right reading is 
not detrimina), sarctmen (4. 15), sudcamen (6. 2), amicimen, 
coronamen (11.9), polimen (Socr. 23), adhortamen (Flor. 18, 
p. 35, 1o Helm), and many others—it is possible that he 
coined a word ungumine (formed like acumen). 


1 The word pinguamine alsooccurred Cyprian: see Rénsch, p. 26. But this 
to me. The Glosses interpret it as is rather far from the tradition, 
Afwos ; and it occurs in the Itala and in 
HERMATHENA.—VOL,. XVI. L 
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III, (5. 6). 


Contra corporis sui qualt/atem prae se maximam_ speciem 
ostentare. 


Brant conjectured sgualttatem, which seems attractive. 
The word is found in Accius and Lucilius (see Nonius, 
226. 4). But gualttas is used to signify what we call 
‘condition,’ i.e. habit of body: cp. Capitolinus Max. et 
Balb. 6. 2 statura procerus, corporis qualttate sanissimus : 
cp. 7. 4 and Gord. 6. 1 corporis qualitate subcrassulus. 
Klsewhere also Ap. uses gwalitas, viz. Met. 8. 19 de loci 
qualttate sciscitari.! 


Vi. 1 (6.4). 
(Indi siti) prope oceani reflexus et solis exortus. 


There is a temptation to read refluxus with Lindenbrog, 
from a recollection of the notorious passage in Virg. Aen. 
7. 225 si quem tellus extrema vefuso Submouet Oceano; 
and the refluz detorts (or licoris) of Apuleius, Met. 4. 31; 
and possibly aoppdov ’Qxeavoio of Homer, II. 18. 399. But 
the latter word is interpreted ‘flowing back into itself,’ 
and reflexus seems to refer to the sweep round north when 
the ocean reaches the extreme east. The Dictt. quote 
Cassiodorus, Var. I. 35 cum solzs reflexus, australia signa 
discurrens . . . tumultuosas procellas aeris permixtione 
resuscitat (cp. Virg. Aen. 7. Ioo, qua sol utrumque recur- 
rens Aspicit Oceanum). 


vI. § 2 (7. 8). 
Non illi (sc. Indi) norunt aruum colere uel aurum colare. 


This reading is rightly defended by Colvius, who refers 
to the two passages of Tertullian (De An. g and 48) 
! Apuleius is not very much addicted _ notice salebritas, impossibilitas (Met. 6. 


to coinages in -as, except abstractsin 14), solitas (Apol. 26), crassitas (Mund. 
the De Dogm. Plat.; but we may 17 fin.). 
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quoted in the Dictionaries, and is read by the recent 
editors. Oudendorp reads uwvam colare, saying, “ velim 
mihi exemplum dari ubi co/ave proprie sumtum occurrat 
de auri argenti vel similis rei solidae purgatione.” Here 
is one: Vulgate, Malachi 3. 3 e¢ purgabit (xabapicn) filéos 
Levi et colabit eos quast aurum et quasi argentum. The 
word can be used for the more common furgare. One of 
the passages of Tertullian referred to above (De Anima 
48 init.) certiora et colatiora somniari affirmant sub extimis 
noctibus may be compared with Pers. 2. 57 somnia 
pituita qui purgatissima mittunt. Another passage of 
Tertullian, Ad Nat. i. 5 Caelum ipsum nulla serenztas tam 
colata purgat ut non alicuius nubeculae flocculo resignetur 
(‘sullied,’ ‘ stained’—a frequent use in Tertullian)—may be 
compared with Virgil, Aen. i. 587 scindit se nubes et in 
aethera purgat apertum. 


vil. § 2 (8. 20). 


Edixit (Alexander) uniuerso orbi suo ne quis effigiem regis 
temere adsimularet aere, colore, caelamine guzz saepe solus eam 
Polycletus aere duceret, &c. 


Various corrections have been proposed for guzm, viz. 
quidni, quippini, quippe; Leo suggests cum. But we re- 
quire wf: see a few lines further on quod utinam pari 
exemplo philosophiae edictum ualeret, ne qui imaginem 
eius temere adsimularet, w/¢ pauci boni artifices 
sapientiae studium contemplarent, neu rudes, &c. We 
might read wézgue (= et uti). But it is noticeable that at 
the end of this section we have quis ex rupiconibus .. . 
tam infans est w/, si pallium accipere uelit, disertius 
maledicat, where we must either adopt guzz with Fulvius, 
or add non before maledicat. Could it be possible that in 
some archetype with double columns, these two words uw 


and guzn got into the wrong columns: One can hardly 
L: 
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say that Apuleius used guzn for ué, lest the censure of his 
contemporary Gellius (xvii. 13. 5-9) should apply. 


VII. § 2 (9. 1). 


Eo igitur omnium metu factum, solus Alexander ut ubique 
imaginum simus esset, utique omnibus statuis et tabulis et toreu- 


matis idem uigor . . . cerneretur. 


This is the reading of Fg. Helm alters to zmaginum 
simillimus after Heinsius, who had read <suz> siméllimus. 
Floridus had given szmzlis, and Scioppius summus, i.e. 
artificiosissimus, which is most unlikely. Price had pro- 
posed, with his usual ingenuity and learning, suus—i.e. se 
plane referens ‘his own self,’ comparing Ovid, Met. xiv. 
166 iam non hirsutus amictu Iam suus. The construction 
ubique tmaginum he defends by Met. i. 24 init. (p. 22. 1 
Helm) rerum quae z¢znerts ubique nos comitantur ; and such 
somewhat extended use of the genitive after adverbs of 
place is a favourite one with Apuleius, e.g. Apol. 95 
(105. 11 Helm) oratio umdigue sui perfecte absoluta, and 
many other examples quoted by Kretschmann, p. 126. 
But it had already been noticed by Vincentius Contarenus 
(Var. Lect., p. 24, ed. Venice, 1606) that his young friend 
Manganus had drawn his attention to the fact that a codex 
Bembinus read imaginissimus, a superlative form,’ and 


can only be read with great difficulty. 
There are some interpolations in the 


1In the Ms. now at Eton College 
the reading is ymaginissimus, just as 


the Bembinus is reported to have. 
The courtesy of the Librarian, Mr. F. 
Warre Cornish, kindly allowed me to 
inspect that manuscript which has been 
so fully described as regards its illus- 
trations by the Provost of King’s. It 
has been considerably damaged, but 
the skill of the Librarian has repaired 
it in the best manner possible. Much 
of the Florida cannot be read, and a 
considerable part of the Metamorphoses 


Florida e.g. (1. I (p. 2 Oud.), wotum 
postulare| uacu postulem uel uotum 
alias postulare: 3. 1 (p. 11) discape- 
dinauit| discat pedinauit per diuisos 
digitos ad foramen, and the next clause 
primus ... animauit omitted. I am 
unable to say whether it is any one of 
the Mss. whose readings are recorded 
by Hildebrand from Oudendorp. It is 
certainly not » (Anglicanus sive Paraei 
sive Etonensis), for it does not omit 
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Manganus urged that this was the correct reading, the 
word being used to render the Greek ¢ixovewratoc, ‘a 
perfect likeness,’ ‘an exact portrait.’ Manganus quotes no 
evidence for this use of cixowxdg, but such can easily be 
obtained, e.g. Plut. Comp. Dionis cum Bruto, c. 5 init., 
arnxe C2 yaAKove avdptac (sc. of Brutus) tv MediwoAav@m . . . 


~ e D8 ¢ - ’ . ” ‘ , 
TOUTOV vorepov tOWvV O Kaicap &{KOVLKOV OVTaA Kal XapkvTra¢ 


sioyaspévoy wapiADev, cp. Lysand. 1 init. Avodvdpou 8é éorev 
eixovixde, and Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 16, xxx. 57; Suet. Cal. 22? 
(simulacrum stabat aureum zconicum). The meaning will 
then be: ‘ By this enactment it has been brought about 


that Alexander is the only 


Met. 1. 19 (p. 61 Oud.) z” spectem.... 
ignauus: 2. 9 (p. 108) splendidus 
..+-fulgurat: 5. 11 (p. 342) dolum 
. insontem: 7. 12 (p. 468) nam 

. . mortui: 10. 14 (p. 704) tacitus 
+++. meum—all which omissions are 
reported to occur in Paraeanus. Nor 
does it seem to be 8 ‘the Bembinus of 
Erycius Puteanus), as these variants 
would tend to show Met, I. 5 init. 
(p. 23) prius deterabo] pius detestabor 
B: degerabo Et(onensis) and so F: 
I. 23 (p. 71) Jdétteris] Et.: ditteris 
quarum tu lator fursti B; 4. 26 (p. 293) 
calamitatis| Et.: captiuitatis calami- 
tatisque B; 9. 15 (p. 621) subiung?] 
Et. subiugum B; ib. clamabat] Et.: 
ductabat B—and several similar vari- 
ants could be added. It might seem 
from 11. 5 fin. (p. 765) opperiri'| 
operam B: operiri Et. (m. 1): operart M 
Et (m. 2) that we might have here the 
Ms. which Puteanus called Manganus 
(M) [For other examples of M agreeing 
with the second hand of Et, cp. 5. 31 
(p. 380) oramus Et. (m. 1): damus 
Et. (m. 2) MB; 11. 29 (p. 815) fano 
Et (m. 1): solo Et (m. 2in marg.) M8}. 
But (though no doubt Et. is akin to M) 
it is doubtful if they are the same 
codex: cp. I. 24 (p. 74) continuatur] 


person who is everywhere a 


Et.: comitatur M: continuat B; 3. 22 
(p. 215) defrictis] Et.: destrictis B: 
Jricatis M; 3. 29 fin. (p. 232) factem] 
facie Et.: specie BM; 5. 31 (p. 379) 
non dicendi| Et.: non dicenda BM. In 
5+ 13 (p. 345) Et. has deuotae dicatae- 
gue. This result is very different from 
what I had expected (cp. HERMA- 
THENA, 1909, p. 428 note). It cer- 
tainly is remarkable that Et. does not 
seem to be demonstrably either B or 
M. The manuscript is undoubtedly 
interesting on account of its illustra- 
tions and its having belonged to 
Bernardo Bembi: but [ should be sur- 
prised if any great advantage would be 
gained for the text by a prolonged 
examination of it. 

The Harleian ms. 4838, in the 
British Museum, seems closely related 
to Guelferbytanus 1 and 2 and the 
Dresdensis; its nearest kinsman is, I 
think, Guelf. 2. 

2 The Glosses translate the word by . 
imaginarius, but that word generally 
means ‘ specious,’ ‘ fictitious,’ ‘ imagi- 
nary.’ That eixovixds also had this 
meaning may be seen from the play on 
the two meanings of the word in Anth. 
Pal. xi. 233. 
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perfect portrait.’ This would seem a probable restoration. 
It may be urged that the form should be zmagineus; but 
such terminations seem to have varied. Thus while /er- 
rugineus is the usual form, we have ferrugina in Lucretius 
iv. 76 Et uolgo faciunt id lutea russaque uela Et ferrugina 
cum magnis intenta theatris Per malos uolgata [Qu. bul- 
gata] trabesque trementia flutant. Again, mediterraneus is 
the usual form, but mediterranus (a legitimate formation, 
cp. st/uanus) is found in the Glosses (ii. 368. 29 as 
explanation of pesdywpog), and appears in I’¢ in Apol. 41 
(p. 48. 9), where Helm thinks it should perhaps be read in 
the text. I am not at all sure that in Apol. 14 fin. (p. 17. 4) 
imaginis, which is the reading of Fo (ymaginis), is not 
another example of this collateral form of the adjective 
imagineus. Colvius had already altered to zmaginets. 


IX. 1 (10. 20). 


Perhaps we should read mzhil nequicquam sinit <nec> 
neclegenter ac de summo pectore hiscere. For de summo 
pectore ‘ off-hand,’ cp. Gellius (xvii. 13. 7) Non me autem 
praeterit dicere aliquem posse de summo pectore nihil esse in 
his uerbis negotii: nam ‘ quin’ utrobique positum pro ‘ ut.’ 


5K. 2 (04. 3). 


Meum uero unumquodque dictum acriter examinatis, sedulo 
pensiculatis, ad limam et lineam certam redigitis, cum torno et 
coturno uerum comparatis. 


Leo alters werum to uero, perhaps rightly: I should prefer 
to adopt <ad> uerum of G. Voss. But coturno is certainly 
strange in this connexion, though, of course, we have 
coturnus often used for ‘tragic style’ (e.g. Quintilian x. 1. 
68). Apuleius always uses the word in special reference 
to tragedy, as opposed to comedy (Flor. 9, p. 13. 19 Helm: 
16 p. 24. 14: Apol. c. 37: Met. Io. 2); and we cannot 
suppose that Apuleius expected all his works to be judged 
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according to the standard of tragedy. The other three 
words dima, linea, tornus, all refer to instruments used in 
carpentry or building ; so it would seem that something is 
to be said for cévcino of Becichemius. If it were written 
cirtino (and no confusion is commoner than that of ¢ and 2), 
it would not be a far step, considering the alliteration, to 
pass to coturno. For the combination of forno and circino 
cp. Vitruvius x. 4 (9). 1 ad tornum aut circinum fabricatur 
axis. That coturnus and tornus occur within three lines in 
Propertius ii. 34. 41 (Desine et Aeschyleo componere uerba 
coturno, Desine et ad molles membra resolue choros. Incipe 
iam angusto uersus includere forno) is a mere accident, 
Both words are common metaphors (see commentators 
on Hor. Carm. ii. 1. 12: A. P. 441), and neither has any 
emphasis on it. The contrasted words in Propertius are 
Aeschyleo and angusto. 
XII. (17. 16). 
Eo facilius uerba hominis articulant patentiore p/ec/ro et palato. 

Cic. N. D. ii. 149 says plectri similem linguam nostri 
solent dicere; and Dr. Joseph B. Mayor on this passage 
quotes, with his usual wealth of learning, a great number 
of passages where the tongue is compared to a Plectrum ; 
among them one from Prudentius (Peristeph. x. 6) Plec- 
trum palati et faucium salvus tibi Tortor revulsit, where 
plectrum is almost used as equivalent to /zmgua. But here 
in Apuleius it is fully used as the equivalent, and is 
recognized as such in the Glosses, v. 234. 14 plectrum 
gubernaculum (cp. Sil. x. 402) sive dingua in corpore sive 
percussorium citharae. 


XIV. (18. 16). 
Adeoque etus (sc. Cratetis) cupiebatur ut uirgo nobilis . 
ultronea eum (so Hildebrand for ul/roneum) sibi optauerit. 


After cupiebatur in F a second hand has added wé¢a in 
the margin; but it is suspicious, as it does not appear in 
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». But how then is cupzebatur to be translated? Is it 
impersonal, ‘there was a desire for him’? But a parallel 
for cupere used in the impersonal passive would be difficult 
to obtain. Or should we suppose something lost, as 
cupi<ens fere>batur? This is unlikely; there seems no 
reason for the omission. Oudendorp conjectured wsgue for 
etus. The use of cupere (except in the pres. part.) with the 
genitive is very rare, The Thesaurus, 1430. 13, quotes 
only three examples—¢uz (Plaut. Mil. 963), dom? (id. Trin. 
842), westre (Symmachus, Epist. viii. 1). There is some- 
thing to say for uwzfa. It may have been added in the 
margin of the original of F, and thus have been overlooked 
by the copyist. The omission may have arisen from the 
similarity of uta and wé. 


XV. I (Ig. II). 

Samos Icario in mari modico insula est—exaduersum Miletos 
—ad occidentem eius sita. 

The addition of s at the end of words is a common slip 
in F,* so that the emendation of Scioppius AZzZe/o ought to 
be adopted, to avoid such an awkward parenthesis, and 
one almost unparalleled in its brevity. Elsewhere Apuleius 
uses exaduorsum with the dative, Apol. 16 sfecula sz 
exaduersum soli retineatur. As the Bembine, in Terence, 
Phorm. 88, reads exaduorso illico (a reading known to 
Donatus), it is generally considered hazardous to adopt 
the reading exaduorsum ez loco, which is supported by all 
the other MSS., and by Gellius and Priscian, and not 
rejected by Bentley. 


XVI. 3 (25. 16). 
Adhuc manus uolumini implexa, adhuc os recto libro impressus 
Bosscha suggested manus uolumen implexa, or manum 
uolumint implexus. Surely the latter is virtually right: 


1 e.g. within a few pages of A/Zet. we — secratis (here s is erased as 49, 21 
find 42. 3 (Helm) depedis; 46. 25 ex- mets); 48. 22 facies; 50. 22. biberes. 
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but retain manus (accus, plur.), as in reading the reader 
seems to have used both hands: see Fig. 4452, vol. vi., 
p. 1180, of Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict. des Antiquités, 
in M. Lafaye’s article on Lzber; and the cut in Smith’s 
Dict. of Ant., vol. ii., p. 59. For the very frequent use of 
this accusative after passive verbs (cp. Roby, § 1126) in 
Apuleius see Helm’s note on our passage, to which many 
more examples can be added, e.g. Met. 6. I1, ¢otumque 
reuincta corpus rosis micantibus; 20, mentem capitur teme- 
raria curiositate ; 1. 18, genua quatior; Flor.15, § 2 (20. 14), 


tunicam . . . deorsus ad pedes dezectus ipsos. 


XVI. 8 (29. 24). 
Tam libenter decreuerunt locum s/a/uere. 

So F; @ has statiie. Roaldo suggested statuae. Rather 
statuae meae: cp. § 7 (29. 1) postulabat locum celebrem 
statuae meae; § g (30. 11) ad statuae meae honorem ; ib. 
(30. 18) ad dedicationem statuae meae. 


XIX. (40 2 ff.). 

Iam miseri illius membra omnia aromatis perspersa, iam os 
ipsius unguine odoro delibutum, iam eum pollinctum, iam paene 
tparatum contemplatus enim diligentissime quibusdam  signis 
animaduersis (Codd. -sz/), etiam atque etiam pertrectauit corpus 
hominis et inuenit in eo uitam latentem. 


Helm takes enzm with contemplatus in a casual sense, 
quoting for the late position of enim the late position of 
igitur in Plaut. Epid. 499, Quid tibi negotist meae domi 
igitur? But igétur here has a very weakened force, ‘ What 


business have you at my house, then?” 


Surely Hey 


‘Some doubt has been felt as to in Plautus ‘of a truth their present 


whether ezm in Lucretius vi 1277 (Nec 
tam religio diuom nec numina magni 
Pendebantur enim: praesens dolor 
exsuperabat) goes with pendebantur. 
Heinze (on iii. 790) conjectures that it 
should be taken as an emphasizing 
particle with the next clause, as often 


affliction o’ertopped everything’; and 
Hey, though taking enzm as causal, 
thinks that Lucretius put in the word as 
a stop-gap, intending to remodel the 
sentence on revision. It is hardly neces- 
sary rhythmically that it should go with 
pendebantur, cp. 1, 1192 (ed. Munro). 
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(Archiv. xiv. 272) is right in taking it in the adversative 
sense. It is Helm’s honour to have first showed at length 
(as far as Apuleius is concerned) this adversative sense, 
which belongs to enim, or enimuero, when it is first word in 
a clause (see Philologus, Supplementband ix., pp. 572- 
575). Uhere does not seem to be much to choose between 
these particles in meaning except that exzmuero is slightly 
more emphatic than exzm.1 In the long sentence in 
Flor. xiv. (18. 18 to 19. 3) cumque (‘ although’) interscapu- 
lum Crates retexisset quod erat acuto gibbere . . . entmuero 
Hipparche condicione accepit—the word enzmuero is used 
in the sense of amen: cp. xv. 5 (23. 8). Similarly enim is 
used here. The difference between enim and enimuero 
would be about the same as between ¢famen and uerumtamen. 
‘ He saw the man almost consigned to the pyre—ye¢, from 
a careful observation of certain symptoms, he kept feeling 
the body again and again, and discovered signs of vitality.’ 

We can hardly dispense with Jaene; yet we must have 
some allusion to the pyre. Vliet reads zam pyrae (for 
paene) paratum. I should prefer zam paene pyr<ae loc>atum. 
But it is just possible that paratum is a corruption for a 
colloquial formation, coined or adopted by Apuleius, 
pyratum, ‘pyred,’ i.e. ‘put on the pyre.’ It would be, of 
course, a a7ra& cipnuévov; but an allowable formation, e.g. 
carcerare, trutinare, catenare. In Apol. 55 we have manticu- 
lari ‘to pocket,’ ‘to pouch,’ ‘to fob,’ cum utrem uento- 
sissimum manticularentur (Ulixi socii), which, as far as I 
know, does not occur elsewhere, though it is noticed in the 








1 For this ezim meaning ‘but’ at 
the beginning of a clause in Julius 
Valerius see Hey in Archiv. xiii. 207-9. 
That writer uses enim enclitic to ex- 
press ‘for,’ but evzm prepositive to 
express ‘but.’ Hey quotes (xiv. 272) 
Jul. Val. 3. 54, ‘* Nuntiata quippe est 
mulier foetum eiusmodi peperisse, cuius 
prioris corporis pars pube tenus ad 


hominem congruebat, enimuero (‘but’) 
quae insecuta corporis erant omnia 
beluina, prorsusque qualem Scyllam 
homines fabulantur, nisi hoc uno de- 
uerterat: non enim (‘for’) caninis 
capitibus lupinisue, enim (‘ but ’) leo- 
ninis atque pardorum, suum etiam uel 
ursorum omnem inguinis ambitum 
texerat. 
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Glosses and in Festus from Pacuvius. We have manuatus 
formed by Laberius for /uwratus (Gellius xvi. 7. 2). But 
pyratum would not be so colloquial as these words: it 
should be regarded as on the same level of dignity as our 
word ‘ coffined’ in Shakespeare, Coriolanus, 2. 1. 193, 
‘Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home That 
weep’st to see me triumph?’ 


XVI. 30. 13. 


Quae mihi ne in mediocribus quidem ciuitatibus unquam 
defuere, me u¢ Karthagini desint. 


Ne for nedum is found in good writers, Plaut. Aul. 434 
(Plautus does not use zedum); Cic. Fam. ix. 26. 2; Liv. 
iii, 52. 93; Sall. Cat. 11 fin. Also probably in Apuleius, 
Apol. 39 fin, Medum ut occurs at least twice in Apuleius, 
Kretschmann quoted Met. 5. 10 and g. 39 fin. It is also 
found in Liv. iii. 14.6; Tac. Dial. 10. But I know of no 
other example of e ufin this sense, unless we accept the 
much-disputed line of the Caszza, 1002 Si umquam posthac 
aut amasso Casinam aut occepso modo Ve uf eam amasso, 
si ego umquam adeo posthac tale admisero, Nulla caussast 
quin pendentem me, uxor, uirgis uerberes. See Madvig, 
Opusc. Acad. ii. 81, 82. I think in our passage we should 
read ne<dum> ut. 


XVII. (31. 20). 


Nares grauedine oppletae, aures spzrz/u obseratae, oculi albugine 
obducti. 


Spirttu is corrupt. Vliet and Helm adopt the correc- 
tion of Désertine spurcetie, comparing Met. 8. 28 cerneres 
. .. solum sfurcetza sanguinis effeminati madescere. 
Rather, I think, prurifu, the s being due to dittography. 
Compare Martial xiv. 23 si tibi morosa prurzgine uerminat 
auris; St. ‘Jerome, Epist. 125. 20 ut adulescentem et 
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linguae et aurium prurtgine liberem. A collateral form of 
prurigo is pruritus. We should certainly have expected 
some forms in -zwe, and accordingly prurzgine; but the 
MSS. do not permit such a form here, unless we suppose 
pruritu to be a gloss, which is not at all probable. 


XXI. (42. 12). 


Si quem interea conspicantur ex principalibus uiris nobilem 
hominem, dene consultum, bene cognitum. 


Bene consultum \ooks all right: consudtus with the genit. 
(e.g. zurzs) means ‘ learned in,’ so deme consultus (like in form 
to bene doctus, bene sanus, &c.) ‘a man of excellent (ripe) 
wisdom.’ But I cannot find a parallel for dene consultus 
used of a person (of course it is quite common of things) : 
so it is probable that we should read don consultus, even 
though dene cognitum may make for dene consultum; but, 
on the other hand, it may have led to the corruption of 
dont. For boni consultus cp. De Deo Socratis 23 sapiens 
et bond consultus ; Cato, Frag. Or. 9 eane fieri bonis, bono 
genere natis, don7 consultts. 


XXII. (42. 20 ff.). 


This section should be punctuated thus—Crates ille 
Diogenis sectator—qui ut lar familiaris, &c. ... unde 
Herculem fuisse memoria extat—<¢s> igitur priusquam 
plane Crates factus, inter proceres Thebanos numeratus 
est. Rohde is surely right in adding zs. In all the cases 
where zgz/ur resumptive is found in the Florida it is pre- 
ceded by a pronoun:—p. 2. 17 Helm: 6. 8 (ecorum igttur 
Lndorum) : 8. 11: 10, 10: 21.22 (eorumergo Brachmanorum): 
42. 6: cp. Apol. 17, e¢ igitur M’ Curio: 58, hunc igitur' 


1 Becker notices (p. 31) that this in the Metamorphoses, 
resumptive force of ¢gitur is not found 


ee 





\ 
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Quintianum: 22, tpse inquam Hercules: Socr. 15 ex hisce 
ergo Lemuribus. But in most of the above passages the 
name also which is being resumed is expressly added, so 
that we should probably read here <zs> igitur <Crates> 
‘Well then, this Crates, before he became Crates all out,’ 
i.e. such an out-and-out Cynic as he afterwards became, 
and as is connoted by his name: cp. Cic. Fam, ix. 2. 2 
quis est dam Lynceus: Senec. De Ira iii. 23. 3 Thersites for 
a ‘railer.. We thus get a rhetorically effective double use 
of the name Craées as in Flor. xiv. (18. 14) ‘Crates’ inquit 
‘Cratetem manu mittit’: cp. Suidas, 


éXevbepot Kparnta OnBatov Kparys. 


L. C. PURSER. 
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THE SECOND ODE OF CATULLUS. 


iy the April number of Classical Philology Professor 
J. S. Phillimore suggested a most ingenious and 
attractive reconstruction of this beautiful but mangled 
poem. He would write it thus :— 


5 


Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 

Quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere, 

Quoi primum digitum dare adpetenti 

Et acris solet incitare morsus : 

Cum desiderio meo /ene/ur, 

Karum nescioquid zubet iocari 

Te, solaciolum sui doloris. 

‘* Passer, delictae meae,” inqutt illa,' > 
“Tam gratum es mihi quam ferunt puellae 
Pernici aureolum fuisse malum 


10 Quod zonam soluit diu ligatam!” 


Ut tecum gravis acquiesset ardor ! 
Tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 
Et tristis animi levare curas ! 


One is reluctant to give up “my shining darling” in 
line 5, but Prof. Phillimore points out that hypocoristics 
like destdertum meum and lux mea are not used in the 
genitive or dative case. Scholars will be able to see the 
grounds of his other changes: the object of the present 
note is to set forth two points on which I venture to hold 


1s Passer, deliciae meae,” inguitilla, himself, and is printed here extra nume- 


is a verse introduced by Prof. Phillimore — rum. 
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a different opinion. In line 11 I think that the ardor 
is Lesbia’s, not the poet’s, and I should therefore read 
acgutescit! The final couplet expresses the poet’s desire 
for the same soothing influence, and so I think that 
line 12 should be written— 


tecum ludere sic ut ipse possem. 


‘Would that I too could play thus with thee, and raise 
the weight of care and sorrow from my heart!’ 


It may be noted how much more suitably lines 8-10 
are placed in Lesbia’s mouth. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 
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WILHELM MEISTERS THEATRALISCHE 
SENDUNG. 


7 recent discovery in manuscript of the original 

version of Wilhelm Meister must be of great interest 
and importance to students of (Goethe, and one may 
predict safely that when it is published next autumn 
German scholars will bring their whole battery of learning 
to bear upon it. Meanwhile a small book has been issued 
by the fortunate discoverer, which gives some account of 
its history and contents.' 

Lavater, who lived in Ziirich, had brought about the 
acquaintance of Frau Barbara Schulthess with Goethe, 
and letters passed between them before they actually met 
when Goethe made his second journey to Switzerland in 
1779. She received from the poet copies in his own 
writing of the /Ahigenia, Tasso, and the Gesang der Geister 
uber den Wassern, written on the Staubbach fall, also of 
parts of Wilhelm Metster. There are entries in the diary of 
the daughter (who, like her mother, was known as Babe); 
for instance, in 1783, “ Mamma received this morning some 
of Welhelm Meister; Mamma read aloud ; oh, it was lovely; 
the litthe Mignon charmed me particularly”; “I copied 
for a long time from W7l/helm Metster, my favourite occupa- 
tion now.” The last entry in the diary notes the arrival 
from Frankfort of the fifth part, sent by the Frau Rat. 
Goethe finished the sixth book in 1785, in the form which 


1Withelm Meisters TheatralischeSen- Billeter. Verlag von Rascher & Cie 
dung. Mitteilungen von Dr. Gustav _ in Ziirich, 1910. 
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it had before his journey to Italy and up to 1794.! And 
yet all traces of this early version were lost. It was 
known from extant bills that copies had been made in 
Weimar, which were sent to friends or to Goethe’s mother 
in Frankfort. These bills refer to it only under the name 
of Wilhelm Metsters Theatralische Sendung. There is a 
passage, too, in one of Herder’s letters, which makes it 
clear that the earlier version was very different. But 
whatever it was, it had disappeared as utterly as the 
obscure penmen who presented their accounts. 

Then, last December, a schoolboy of the Gymnasium 
in Ziirich took to Dr. Billeter, his master, an old manu- 
script, and asked him to say whether it was written by 
Goethe himself, or was of any value. The cover bore the 
title Manuscript von Goethes Buch, Die Letden des jungen 
Werther ; but a glance showed that the book was Wz¢helm 
Meister. It was only, however, when the Professor had 
come to the title of the third book, repeated at the fifth, 
Wilhelm Metsters Theatralische Sendung, that the clue was 
found. Here was a copy of the original romance. It was 
confirmed by family papers lent by Professor v. Schulthess- 
Rechberg, the letters of Frau Barbara Schulthess, and the 
diaries of her eldest daughter. The handwriting of the 
copy was the same as theirs. The schoolboy was the 
great-great-grandson of Frau Barbara. The erroneous 
title Zhe Sorrows of Werther was written by one of her 
granddaughters. 

Dr. Billeter has selected chiefly extracts from the first 
and second books, where the divergence from the later 
Lehrjahre is most remarkable. In them Goethe describes 
with feeling and charm the boyhood and development of 
Wilhelm. In the * Apprenticeship ” we are taken straight 
to the affair with Mariane. Herder remarked the change 


1 The rewriting was largely due to the influence of Schiller. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XVI. M r 
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when he wrote in 1795: “Many years ago Goethe read 
aloud to us portions which pleased us, although even then 
we regretted the evil company in which his Wilhelm was 
and remained so long (so /ange, lange aushielt). But then 
the romance was different. We got to know him from his 
boyhood, and gained a gradual interest in and sympathy 
with him, even when he went wrong. But now the author 
has presented him in another guise; we see him where 
we do not care to see him, and can only explain his 
aberration through the reason, for he has not interested 
us so much that we can feel for him.” 

Here in the Sendung the story begins with an evening 
visit of Benedict Meister to his mother’s house. The old 
lady is preparing a marionette show as a Christmas 
present for her grandchildren. She is dressing up 
Saul and Jonathan, David and Goliath, shepherds, 
shepherdesses, and dwarfs. The merchant is pleased in 
spite of himself: “ You are taking too much trouble,” he 
says as he goes. ‘ If one took no trouble for the children, 
how would you have grown up?” is her reply. 

The Christmas Eve is brightly portrayed. The children 
are enthusiastic as Goliath falls heavily, but a new world 
has been revealed to the little Wilhelm. His father and 
mother were not living happily together, and “ there was 
nothing for him but to withdraw within himself, which 
both with young and old is fraught with consequences.” 
The theatre becomes his favourite pursuit; he is the 
chosen manager of plays given by his comrades, who 
trust his judgment and impartiality; “his love for the 
theatre remained quite pure” (sezwe Liebe sum Theater 
blieb ganz rein); no inclination for any girl was allowed 
to interfere with it, although that came “in time enough.” 
The girls, however, who had seen him acting, generally 
came soon after in the daylight to make sure how he 
looked, and generally agreed that he was not so handsome 
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as by night, though even so he pleased them well. For 
the theatre tinges the actor with a certain glamour 
which does not quite disappear in daily life. But with 
all his good qualities he lacked the true spirit of the 
merchant, the liking for figures and fractions, attention 
to small advantages, and the feeling for the value of 
money. The father saw this with regret, but it was 
Wilhelm’s escape from bourgeois life. 

Thus we are brought to the time when “Fate willed 
that love should bind him to the theatre with stronger 
fetters. So far his small affairs had been as preludes to 
a great piece which prepare the ear for greater receptivity 
to what is to follow. It is so with most men in love, and 
whom she loves, Fate leads to happiness or woe.” Wilhelm 
becomes the admirer and lover of Madame B., an actress. 
In vain does his friend Werner warn him. She is betrothed 
already, and Wilhelm’s first great grief is in his discovery 
of her treachery.’ 

This is the end of the first book of the Sendung, as it is 
of the later ‘‘ Apprenticeship.” There are vividness and 
charm in it which can only be fully appreciated in the 
original text. The later version, as said before, plunges 
at once somewhat sordidly into the attachment to Mariane, 
losing thus the dainty transitions from the bashful boy 
to the impassioned man. 

The second book begins with the slow recovery of 
Wilhelm from the physical and mental shock; it ends 
with his decision to travel abroad to collect the debts of 
his firm, and incidentally to enlarge his mind. Of action 
there is none, but we have interesting discussions, chiefly 
on the drama, with his colleague and brother-in-law, 
Werner, whose broad conception of the merchant’s calling 
is not less ideal than Wilhelm’s passion for the stage. 


1 Readers of the Lekrjahre will re- found to have been true. 
member that Mariane is ultimately 


M2 
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Werner is a strong and sane character. One seems to 
foresee in him the educated business man of modern 
Germany, keen yet cultivated. Perhaps here, as else- 
where, Goethe is in advance of his age. In Wilhelm he 
faintly shadows himself, or rather his views and theories. 

Perhaps one may refer to some of the more striking 
passages. Wilhelm’s convalescence is thus described: 
““And he would have succumbed, had not the strength 
of his nature, striving again after the upright and pure, 
saved him. . . . he had renounced the world, and the calm 
which came from this knowledge was like a kindly climate 
from which the patient gained new healing force. He now 
took gratefully from the well of life what he had hurfed 
away and trampled on in his madness, and thus he was led 
like a child back into life, and like a child at the first 
access of cheerfulness he fell again upon his former toys.”’ 
These were his copies of the dramatists. 

Wilhelm does not accept the dramatic unities in a 
literal binding sense. Taken so, they are as absurd as 
it would be to divide a human being into soul, body, hair 
and garments, although these parts exist. ‘ If there must 
be unities, why only three, and not a dozen? What is 
unity unless it means completeness, agreement with itself, 
propriety, and probability?” He has sought a more right 
and natural way. The Goethe is speaking who wrote 
Goetz of the Iron Hand. 

Here is a literary truth: “One can be truly great upon 


the stage as little as elsewhere, if there is not a vein of 
greatness inone. An author with a small and narrow soul, 
when he deals with lofty subjects, will always aim at 


greatness in the wrong place; he will be exaggerated and 
” 


absurd... .” Further on there is a fragment of an essay 
on the origin of the pleasure which man has in the drama, 
especially in tragedy. 

But the jewel of the book is not in one or other of these 
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academic themes, but in the steady enthusiasm of the 
merchant Werner for his world of action and reality. It 
is the idealism of the practical man who loves his work. 
‘Believe me,’ he says to Wilhelm, “ you would find food 
for your most fiery imagination if your mind could realize 
the hosts of active men who cross the world like streams, 
carrying away and bringing back... . Become partner 
with me in taking for ourselves, through every kind of 
shipping and venture, a portion of the wealth and 
prosperity that needs must circulate through the world.” 

Dr. Billeter closes his extracts from the first and second 
books of the Sendung with a few pages from parts of the 
third book, from one of which we see that Wilhelm himself 
was not content with the mixed and doubtful company of 
actors in which he was, und die man betnahe schlecht nennen 
durfte. We are reminded of the criticism of Richard 
Holt Hutton of Goethe’s own “inferior world with which 
to compare himself” in Weimar. But how delightful is 
the new, that is the earlier, reading of the line in Mignon’s 
song : Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen blihn? 


It stands here :— 


‘* Die Myrte still und /voh der Lorbeer steht.” 


The word gives almost a touch of human love and 
animation. And yet it was after Goethe had been in Italy 
that he replaced it by the cold and conventional “ hoch.” 
Wieland had also commented, like Herder above, that 
the first book of Wilhelm Meister was written far more 
freshly ten years before, and Dr. Billeter advances the 
suggestion that Goethe had lost sympathy with his own 
creation. This is shown by his own letters to Herder and 
Schiller in 1794, in which he speaks of it as a pseudo- 
confession and himself as the editor, whereas in 1782 he 
spoke of Wilhelm as his own dramatic image. After the 
journey in Italy, his theatre was to become the theatre of 
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life, even as Wilhelm said farewell to the stage at the 
close of his Lehrjahre. 

Dr. Billeter has, with a fine self-restraint, entrusted the 
editing of the complete manuscript to Professor Maync of 
the University of Berne. Only when this appears will it 
be seen clearly how the romance varies from the version 
we have hitherto known. But the fragments before us are 
instinct with natural charm. Dr. Billeter says that we 
have, as it were, a new work of Goethe, of the period of 
the early Faust and Werther. We would fain hope that 
the Wilhelm of the Sexdung who has won our liking will 
be a different being from the non-moral, plastic, and 
irritating hero of the “ Apprenticeship.” 


H. A. CLAY. 





THE PRAYER OF MANASSEH, 


= Wace’s Apocrypha (vol. I., p. xlvi) there is a note by 

Dr. Gwynn, “ PRAYER OF MANASSES.—Is found ina 
Paris MS. (Anc. fonds 2. Biblioth. Nat.). It [the Syriac 
text] seems never to have been printed”: cp. Nestle, 
Septuaginta-Studien IIl., p. 33. From this MS. is the text 
which I subjoin. The Library mark of the manuscript is 
Syr. 7. It and the companion volume, Syr. 8, make up 
the only Syriac MS. of the Old Testament to be found in 
Europe containing the Prayer. 

While in Paris, engaged with other MSS. treasured in 
the Library, one forenoon, in an interval of waiting, I 
transcribed the Prayer, not expecting it to be more than a 
translation into Syriac of the Latin prayer printed at the 
end of the Vulgate. I then collated it with the 


zis: chal os 


of Cod. Syr. 62 (= Saint-Germain 38) a MS. of the ninth 

century, where it is embedded in the 

corlons c<harals disad vilowts 
cnatar zaro ctisalha cult tora 


—that is, “ The Didascalia, or the Catholic Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles and Holy Disciples of our Saviour”—a 
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work which was published in such an eccentric manner by 
Paul de Lagarde in 1854 that it is now extremely rare and 
known to very few. Lagarde did not give his book its 
purely Syriac title printed in Syriac, but instead his title- 
page runs— 


DIDASCALIA APOSTOLORUM 
SYRIACE. 


L’OUVRAGE N’A ETE TIRE QU’A CENT EXEMPLAIRES 


LIPSIAE 
B. G. TEUBNERUS FORMIS SUIS EXPRESSIT ET VENUMDAT. 


1854. 


The editor’s name is not given, nor is it given in the 
introduction. We simply read on p. vii, ‘nomen meum 
edentis celavi, ne quis me gloriolam captare velle dicat. 
Vereor praeterea ne nomini meo vesaniae crimen inuratur 
quod homo egestate oppressus aeris alieni magnum pondus 
contraxi quo ederem quae per Europam vix homines 
quinque intelligunt, nemo accuratius lecturus est, omnes 
judicabunt.” 

The Prayer is to be found on page 29. 

Great was my pleasure to find that the form of the 
Prayer in Syr. 7 (P) differed but very slightly from that of 
Syr. 62, and yet was apparently not dependent on it, but 
probably excerpted from some Syrian Service-book by 
the scribe, supposed to be the Maronite Abraham 
Ecchellensis. 

I have given the variants of Syr. 62 (S) at the end of 
this article. There are three other Syriac MSS. of the 
Didascalia :— 


(1) The Harris Codex (H), published by Mrs. Gibson 
(Horae Semiticae I and I), brought recently from 
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Mesopotamia—a copy of an Eastern MS, of the eleventh 
century; (2) one on paper in the University Library at 
Cambridge (C), of the thirteenth century; and one in the 
Museo Borgia at Rome (B). For the Prayer they present 
practically the same text as S and P, the variants having 
arisen from the carelessness, licence, or frailty of the 
scribes. The resultant Text of S, H, C is designated D. 

Prof. Ryssel (Kautzsch’s Apokryphen, 1900, p. 168), 
when commenting on the Syriac Prayer, says it is to be 
found in a Ms. at Paris, “ Anc. Fonds 11” (eleven). This, I 
think, must be an error for “ Anc. fonds 11” (two). Achelis 
and Flemming (Die Syrische Didascalia, Leipzig, 1904) 
do not mention it, nor Professor Nau (Un extrait de la 
Didascalie: Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, 1908). He also 
says the Prayer is in a MS. of a Psalter at Rome (Bibl. 
Vat. Cat. 11, No. 7); but the Catalogue does not confirm his 
statement. 

Dr. Nestle complains (op. cit. IIL, p. 15) that Ryssel 
copied from what he had published in PRE? 15, 196.' 
When I wrote the preceding paragraph, I had not the 
second edition of this work by me; but Dr. Cowley, of 
Oxford, has most kindly informed me that Dr. Nestle 
therein (PRE? Xv. 196) states that “the Prayer is found 
in Paris, Anc. Fonds 11, and Rome, B. Vat. Cat. IL, 
No. 7.” Ryssel quoted this statement with perfect faith 
in Dr. Nestle’s infallibility. The correct references are, 
Paris, Anc. fonds 2, and, as Dr. Cowley rightly 
suggests, Rome, B. Vat. (Assemani’s) Cat. 11, No. VII. 
(p. 20), which contains the Prayer of Manasseh written by 
the scribe of Syr. 7, the Maronite Abraham Ecchellensis. 

Little was known about the Prayer till the closing years 
of last century. This was owing to the eccentric mode of 


1 « Real-Encyklopadie fir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche,” ed. 
Hauck. 
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publishing, or rather of re-interring, the Syriac Didascalia 
adopted by Lagarde. I shall therefore state here the 
most probable view of its origin and history. 

An unknown Jewish writer, regretting the loss of the 
Prayer mentioned in 2 Chronicles xxxiii. (18, I9) as 
offered up by Manasseh, composed an appropriate prayer 
in Hebrew or Hellenistic Greek, and set it in a tractate 
against idolatry 7" MTNAY, showing the humiliation and 
punishment which follow idolatry as well as the efficacy 
of repentance. ‘That the work (J) was not composed by a 
Christian is clear from the statement contained in it, v. 8, 
that God ordained not repentance “for Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, who sinned not.” This passage has been 
intensified in the Codex Harris, which reads ~aucia 
= “ and for those” (presumably the righteous seed of v. 1) 
*‘who sinned not.” 

This tractate against idolatry was taken over and 
adapted by a Christian, the author and compiler of a 
Greek homiletic work which we may designate O, now 
lost, but which when translated into Syriac became the 
Didascalia, the historical setting being from Kings and 
Chronicles, blended together, with the addition that fire 
came miraculously, and the iron bonds of Manasseh were 
melted and loosed : 


emals sowiheo xis: miles cat amza 

OLZaheda oar Khasmiz smalls ama 

aom dus faim ehhia camila asithira 
mats 


This picturesque addition was known to Julius 
Africanus (Op. Joan. Damasc. Sacr. Parall. ii. p. 463 


ioroptirac mapa “Appixavy Ore tv ty Aéyeww <thv> WdHv Tov 
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Mavasoi), ra Seana Steppayn atdnpa dvra, Kar tpuyev), and the 
poetical prayer too in the middle of the third century.! 
About the same time the contents of the Greek work O 
were taken over by the compiler of the Constitutiones 
The Greek title of this work in the Mss. is 


a e > , , = 
ai twv aylwy atooréAwy ctatdbacg or Statayai rev aylwy 


Apostolorum. 
KAjevtog tov ’Pwpyaiwy imoxdrou te Kar 
Kadodexy Sidacxaria dia iBAtwv doxrw. (Lagarde, 
Leipzig, 1862.) This compiler, while preserving the 
essentially Jewish picture of repentance exemplified in 
Manasseh (II. c. 22), inserted further on (II. c. 41) the 
essentially Christian picture of vepeaane exemplified in 
the Prodigal Son. 


atwooréAwy ova 


moXirov. 


It is curious that both in the Syriac and in the Greek 
when the reader would consider the Manasseh episode 
finished, Manasseh having been restored to his kingdom, 
having died in peace, and his son Amon having succeeded 
him, there is an unexpected resumption of the subject, 
which reads like a sentence surviving from the original 
tract (Y) against idolatry: the passage runs thus: “... 
and his son reigned after him. Ye have heard, dear 
children, how Manasseh worshipped evil idols bitterly, 
and killed the righteous; yet, when he repented, the 
Lord forgave him, although there ts no sin worse than 
zdolatry, 


—tahs dlos oo rss nly gil al saa 
= Const. Ap. EL, €..23 pelwy eiowAoAarpsiag OUK Ear apuapria, tic 


1 Here it is worth noticing, as Manasses, but it is an @8 as one of 


Dr. Gwynn has pointed out to me, 
that Julius speaks of rv gSqy (so 
apud Routh, Reliquiae Sacrae U., 
p. 288), making it clear that it is to a 
known document that he refers— 
probably known to him as one of the 
collection of ddai, such as that of Cod. 
Alex. By itself it is the mpocevyn of 


the songs or hymns of the Church. 
Now as this article tends to prove that 
the Church took the Prayer from the 
Constitutiones Apostoloruam, and as 
they, along with the Didascalia, are 
derived from O, we arrive at a very 
early date for O and y. 
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Oedv yap ore dvacéBera addr’ Suwe ——) yet a place of 
repentance was given.” 

From the Constitutiones the Prayer was excerpted, and 
placed among the QAAI at the end of the Greek Psalter, as in 
the Codex Alexandrinus (A) and the Psalterium Turicense 
(I). 

The Greek text of the Prayer printed by Walton 
(Iv. p. 3) from Stephanus (Cod. D. Victoris) is not of 
much importance. It has been traced by Dr. Nestle: 
‘**C’est un Psautier grec en lettres latines, du 13° siécle.” 

Dr. Nestle gives a list (Sept. Stud. lL, p. 14) of the 
Greek Psalters which have the Cantica appended, amongst 
which the Prayer may or may not be found. 

But is there no Greek Biblical MS. containing the 
Prayer in its appropriate place in Chronicles? Are there 
not the Variantes Codicis Meermani of 2 Kings xxi. and 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 sqq., given on the last folio of the second 
volume of Holmes and Parsons’ Vet. Test. Graecum, where 
it is stated that the Prayer is placed in the Codex in v. 13 
of 2 Chron. xxxiii.? Dr. Nestle has traced this Codex. It 
turns out to be no Biblical Ms. at all, but Books 1-6 
of the Constitutiones, and, having left its former home, 
Clermont, is now in Berlin. It is of the eleventh century, 
and earlier than the MSS. on which Lagarde based his 
edition of 1864. (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1899, 
No. 7, Spalten, 207-209.) 

The Constitutions containing the Prayer had early 
been translated into Latin. One such translation has been 
deciphered from a Veronese palimpsest (L), and published 
by Edmund Hauler (Leipzig, 1900); but probably not from 
such translations came the three Latin copies which 
Sabatier (Bibl. Sacr. Lat. Vers. Ant. II. 1038 sq.) found 
at the end of 2 Chronicles. Unfortunately nothing of 
the Prayer survives in L, except the ending (pp. 33 sq.)— 
‘““indignum me salvum facies secundum | <multam> 





vit 
et | 
wit 
An 
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misericordiam tuam, et glorificabo te | semper in omni 
vita mea; quoniam te|laudant omnes virtutes caelorum 
et | glorificant in aeternum. Amen.” This closely agrees 
with the Syriac. Hauler assigns L to the time of 
Ambrose. 

The scribe of Syr. 7, perhaps following Latin precedent 
(Nestle, o. c.) and authority, inserted the prayer at the end 
of 2 Chronicles after a blank space of about twelve lines, 
without any rubric or heading whatsoever, 

Professor Nau’s proof that the Greek texts of the 
Prayer descend from the Constitutions is as follows :— 
These Greek texts of the Prayer are inferior to that of the 
Const. Ap.—1°. In that in v. 7 they have a lacuna, omitting 
the words ériod ef, 6 Oedc, kara tiv xpyordrnra Tig ayabwobvne 
cov imnyyeiAw petavolag apeow' Toi¢g juapryKdat, Kal ry TAHOE 
TWY OLKTIPUMY Gov Wplisag pETaVOLAY GnapTwrAvi¢ Eig swrnpiav— 
which the Const. Ap. and the Didascalia contain. 2°. They 
have at the end of verse g the same lacuna as the Const. 
Ap., omitting “And now, O Lord, justly I am afflicted, 
and as I deserve I am grieved”; omitted also in 
Sabatier’s MSS., but preserved in the Didascalia. 

In v. 10 Cod. D. Victoris and the Psalterium Turicense 
interpolate the very trite clause ya) mojoag ro OéAnua cov 
Kai <i> pudakac Ta tpooraypata cov = Vulgate, ‘non feci 
voluntatem tuam et mandata tua non custodivi.” These 
words Sabatier says were not in his three MSs. 

We should note that the lacuna in v. 7, found in 
A and T, is much greater than that found in Sabatier’s 
three Latin MSS. which run thus (strongly resembling the 
Const. Ap.): “Tu autem Domine, secundum bonitatem 
tuam promisisti paenitentiam remissionis (neravotag adeow) 
peccatorum”: (tum omissis intermediis) “et tu Domine 
justorum non posuisti poenitentiam justis, Abraham,” &c. 


1 Two (y and z) of Lagarde’s four Greek Mss. of the Constitutiones read here 


meTavoiay Kal &peowv. 
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So the text of these Latin MSS. is earlier than that of A, 
and of course than that of T. Cod. Borgia inserts ~aav\ 
“for our father” before the name Abraham. 

Achelis and Flemming (op. cit. p. 169) make the strange 
remark on vv. 9, 10, “CA stimmt im ganzen mit LXX 
(sic), D hat Erweiterungen und Umstellungen erfahren ” 
(1904), ignoring Nestle, who showed in 1899 that the 
‘LXX’ of the Prayer is a myth. We hold that the 
Psalters got it from CA; therefore naturally CA might 
agree with an excerpt from itself: but (between odipov, 
éudre Of CA) A and T have insertions, made apparently 
by rehandlings to assimilate the text to that of the 
Didascalia. Fabricius thought that the writer of CA 
composed the Prayer; but in Book VIII. 7 there occurs 
along with Biblical quotations a quotation from it which 
would seem to indicate that it was previously well known 
from frequent use in Service Books: the quotation is from 
v. 4, dv ppirre kal rpimee mavta awd Tposwrou SbvayEewo cov 
(Brightman, Liturgies I, p. 6, line 18, and p. 553). 

P is written in double columns, in a good Jacobite script, 
closely resembling the beautiful type used by Drugulin of 
Leipzig, yet I have used Estrangelo, partly for the con- 
venience of the compositor, and partly to indicate the 
antiquity of the Prayer (Schiirer, Geschichte,‘ UI. 459). 
Syr. 62 is in Estrangelo, but unhappily Lagarde, when 
printing, adopted a Jacobite script not very pleasant to 
the eye. I have placed in the margin the numbers affixed 
to the Greek Text of Fritzsche (Apoc. V. T. 1871), which 
correspond to those of Swete (O. T. in Greek UI. 802). 
The numbers in brackets are those of Achelis and 
Flemming ; they serve to draw attention to lines omitted 
in the Psalters. I have broken up these verses into 
sections and clauses, for convenience of reference and 
comparison; for many such clauses are transposed, and 
moved from their Syriac order in the Vulgate. The 
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English and Latin versions unfortunately print the 

Prayer as one solid block of prose. The version at the 

end of the Vulgate is late, and is not by Jerome. 
Variations of S from P: 


V. 1. soars : V. 3+ Remnsoecn : Vv. 5. post saysso 
addit tauwoosa: v. 6.0m. aot: V. 7. hua .xisiss: 
v. 8. acai pro dur’: om. 3 a al legit ace: 


(Cod. Harris ~auica\a :) V. 9. cowed pro sarees: 
post dQroricia addit Won: v.10.(pro Asaaa Cod. Borgia 
taaada:) legit Chdarkh: v. 13. assah: thha 
pro tha ela: awrsgrzcha: cash: v.14. post AW add, 
=>: CO» sto: tan pro zaa: nal) =a: 


v. 15. om. salsa. 


ADDENDUM. 


It is a great pleasure to be able to add to this article of 
HERMATHENA a note from Dr. Cowtry, full of valuable 
knowledge, which necessitates the modification of statements made 
by me on p. 167 and p. 169, for the Syriac Ms. made up of Syr. 7 
and Syr. 8 at Paris has an ‘alter ego’ at Rome in No. viii. This 
‘alter ego’ was not written but procured by Abraham Ecchellensis. 


«Abr. Ec. was sent to Rome at an early age—and later on saw his 
opportunity of making a little money by dealing in Mss., like a true Oriental. 
He therefore got things copied by or through his friends in the East, and sold 
them to the Pope. In the Bibl. Orient. Assemani gives a list of sixty-four 
Codices Ecchellenses which formerly belonged to Abr. Ec., and were bought 
trom him by Clement XI for the Vatican. The first of these (= Ms. Vat. viii) 
was written by Sergius Risius, Maronite Archbishop of Damascus (who floruit 
about 1610), probably for Abr. Ec. The Archbishop lived in the monastery of 
SS. Antony and John Evang., in the Lebanon, and so, no doubt, copied from an 
earlier MS. existing there. Sergius Risius was a learned man. He made an 
edition of the Psalms in Syriac and Arabic, and translated the Pentateuch from 
Syriac into Latin.”’ 

‘¢ The genealogy will then be : 


A Lebanon Ms. 

| 
Sergius Ris. copy (Vat. viii) 
Abr. Ec.’s copy (Paris 7, 8) 


Paris Polyglot (partly).”’ 
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PARIS: BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, SYR. 7, ANCIEN 
FONDS, 2. Fol. 182, r°. 

seemors cmld cate 
SAns2I0 Betur3a Oto cmi< 
Cast Samsnia 
amis. mls wx sino ease taa3 am 
emddilsar <utsa8> Mora «oe THRs ac 
snamh tw ac 
sare list mars mmhwva 
rales pin en aia dor prmtlar acm 
wiaaniee hours hast tatoos cis Ln 
ARmva “ae 3eIn eet wars sinc cla 
lia ina . tet cam eis 
neraldcos Mmiw~t ~ Amsden’ 
S907 TaN ats am dus Lim 
iis Awa Sista 
xin wist lamhtas As dur otha 
wdhaaihs MhaAs1m> nor eats dur 
eircl Minsar dutohi 
- Aonsca ls C2 peaeds 
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:haash dsm mesawita rv Xaw sa 
wealot J ocosisnls ner 

seosms cmld cats laam dur’ 
iehdash bmw <osnl Kam <\ 
podnsula .astorla semtor\s i 


wi al» clans auc 

rota als al chassh dow cic 
ool aX esas le oe tidus Lin 
wes Soste’s Weevas al dilo 

wald@an WrtXaw 

retart elevhss durtincta cats ema 
ran athho cic’ cars “ora 

Min 2.980 Wid tar’ cms 

selves Toor: KreXKaus 

:As\ aut cute’ wis wor 

eth Jats un’ Wan tard cla 
ZT acD IAT Xtra tana 

seeanots chara: ccXaw Lh 
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wml ac sts Liha 





wet ual sanz 

whalico sax wrstmah lo 

rads txih wisl cla 

wares al tha ela 

DMIs Mduhsho wturrcha «tanh ela 
setauds wale’ taX_ am dur 

* bone), sto Kay Liam av 

vad dud wie :etuin’ wae wl saa 

esants wr caso — 

eotias nnd cacoal\_so 

raat a. ~amlasa 

wtacans halis amis pears wis A\ = 
semls plato wll pisos ale 


GEORGE WILKINS. 


31st October, 1910. 
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Commentationes Tullianae—De Ciceronis Epistulis ad Brutum ad 
Quintum Fratrem ad Atticum Quaestiones, scripsit H. SJ6GREN. 
Accedunt duae tabulae phototypice expressae. Uppsala, 
Almquist and Wiksell, 1910. 


Tue death of Karl Lehmann in 1898, whose great work De 
Ciceronis Epistulis ad Atticum recensendts et emendandis, published in 
1892, has brought the whole question of the criticism of these 
epistles and those ad Brutum and ad Quintum on toa higher plane, 
seemed to have deprived learning of the only scholar who had the 
industry, wisdom, and enthusiasm sufficient to deal adequately with 
this most perplexing problem. But it is fortunately not so: for in 
the work before us we have been afforded such a wealth of learning 
and judicious criticism, expressed in such a charming style, and 
arranged in so lucid an order, informed too by nothing save the 
love of truth, that, while we may regret that Lehmann has not been 
allowed to lead us into the promised land, and as it were has but 
shown it to us from afar, yet we feel now that we have won a firm 
settlement in it under a leader who is certainly no whit inferior. 
That there were two main classes of manuscripts, the Cisalpine 
or Italian (Q), and the Transalpine or Gallo-German (Y) ; and that 2 
comprises two sub-classes = and A, both independent of one 
another—which two points, and especially the latter, were advocated 
by Lehmann—are accepted and developed in this volume. To 
the signal services which Lehmann has rendered in his discussion 
and appraisement of 3%, Sjégren has made important additions, 
especially in the use he has made of two important descendants of 
II (a sub-codex of 3, not now extant), namely G (i.e. Parisinus, 
16248, which had been discovered and described in its essential 
features by Mr. Clark (C/assical Review x.(1896), p. 321), and Add, i.e. 
cod. Additus, 6793, in the British Museum.’ The former is akin 


1 Of this strange MS. and its curious HERMATHENA viii (1893), pp. 364-367. 
readings, some account was given in 


N2 
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to the Piacenza cod. (H), and the latter to the Laurentian N: and 
Sjégren is of opinion that II is not the direct parent of HN, as 
Lehmann held, but is the ancestor of two different (non-extant) 
codices, from one of which came GH, and from the other N Add. 
He has also collated a Vatican ms., Cod. Palatinus, 1510 (Pal), 
which is a ‘gemellus’ of the Ravenna codex (of which Boot 
treated in his second edition), but better copied. As to the other 
features of %, Sjégren’s stemma agrees with that of Lehmann ; and 
he shows that E (the Ambrosian excerpts) is the oldest existing 
source we have, though it is not above suspicion of corruption and 
deliberate correction. That it is certainly older than m (the 
Hamilton Ms. now at Berlin, 166), which Poggio copied, he shows 
to our eyes by photographs of a page of each of these codices. 

Far more has Sjogren done for the A family, which Lehmann 
had not investigated fully when he wrote his book. Sjégren has 
studied M most carefully, and compared it with m, and also with 
other manuscripts of A, which he found to be independent of M, 
viz d (Cod. Laurent, 217, ex bibl. aedilium), and b (Cod. 
Hamilton, 168), not to speak of s (Cod. Urbinas, 322), to which 
last codex Lehmann had already drawn attention. After a most 
painstaking and careful study he has been enabled to construct 
this stemma for A: 





, s 


The most interesting result of this investigation is that M has 
now attained to its rightful position, namely that of but one member 
of the A class, but still its most important member. ‘ Sic demum” 
(says Sjégren, p. 36) ‘‘ Mediceo illo clarissimo is tribuitur honos, 
quo maior nullus haberi potest, ut suus sibi locus in stemmate, 
quem iam diu frustra postulat, reddatur: est enim unus ex multis 
ille quidem et tamen praestat ceteris eiusdem familiae A codicibus,” 
cp. p. 47 “M!’, qui inter omnes classis A ita praestat ut nullus ci 
par sit.” 

M' has religiously copied its original, retaining the mistakes 
and even the variants. That original Sjégren maintains is certainly 
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not the ms. found by Petrarch at Verona, as that Ms. (to judge 
from Petrarch’s copy) belonged to 3, which was also the opinion 
of Lehmann. He thinks that the expressions of Coluccio, such as 
epistolas de Verona, and in ecclesia Veronens? are only indications to 
mark the difference of this collection (Brut,, Q. Fr., Att.) from the 
collection ad Fam. which was discovered at Vercelli—a conjecture 
both ingenious and probable, but not quite certain; and he rightly 
holds that we have no reason to suppose that Petrarch’s Veronensis 
was transported to Milan, so as to be available to Pasquino’s 
scribes who copied M, rather the reverse, as Broaspini could not 
get the use of it in 1375, and in 1358 Petrarch had to copy it 
himself, as it was an exemplar which was ‘ impervium scriptoribus,’ 
as he tells us. 

Sjogren gladly recognizes the great services of Dr. O. E. 
Schmidt in distinguishing the various hands which have annotated 
M, and in the main agrees with him in this respect, though dis- 
senting from his views in so many directions. The corrections of 
Coluccio (M*) are threefold—those marked (1) a/, (2) § (which sign 
certainly does not stand for Colucctus), (3) those without any mark 
but in Coluccio’s handwriting. Of these (1) are taken from a MS. 
akin to E or N, (2) and (3), from sources akin to A. The corrections 
of Niccoli (M’) do not extend beyond Att. vii, and are derived 
from a source similar to that of GH. They come from a Ms. of 
Pistoia (cp. Lehmann ‘Att.’ 145), which Lehmann thought was II, 
but which Sjégren appears to hold was rather an ancestor of GH 
only. The emendations of Leonardo Bruni (M*‘) are mainly to 
be regarded as emendations.' But the value of each individual 
correction of M must be weighed carefully in connexion with the 
> group of manuscripts. 

On the whole, Sjégren finds that & is superior to A; cp. p. 68, 
‘*cum ex omnibus quae ante allata sunt et post afferentur = multo 
meliorem esse quam A atque ab origine propius abesse eluceat.” 
A has the usual errors of transcription in fairly large numbers, and 
is by no means free from interpolations (pp. 63-69), while & has 
fewer errors, and cannot be proved to have any interpolations ; not 
but that in a few cases (p. 71) A has better readings than 3.2 The 
sum-total may be best expressed in Sjégren’s own words (p. 90), as 
thereby, too, will appear the elaborate care with which he has 
investigated and appraised his various sources :— 


Haec fere habui, de Italicis codicibus quae dicerem : quorum archetypum 
Q quale fuerit, ex consensu omnium vel ee librorum facile iudicari 
potest. Qui si inter se discrepant, = plus valere quam A vidimus, bd(s)= quam 


1In Att. i. 14, 5 convicium is due to of commulctum, supposing it to be a 
M‘. No doubt 9 had commulticium colloquial word for a ‘ drubbing.’ 
or commulcium, Sjogren rightly com- 2E.g., Att. vi. 1, 18, post eum M: 
mends the retention by O. E. Schmidt potest N. P. W. 
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Mn(s), consensionem M'm(s)ENP Pal pluris aestimandam esse quam bd(s)GH, 
ex M'S denique conspirantibus, quid in Q fuerit, probabiliter concludi : cor- 
rectiones vero Medicei non per se aestimandas esse, sed prout ceterorum codicum 
testimoniis comprobantur. Haec est igitur librorum ratio: quibus omnino sic 
erit utendum, ut lectionibus, quae vetustatis speciem prae se ferant, palma ac 
principatus deferatur. 


As regards Y, Sjégren’s opinions seem much the same as 
Lehmann’s, only perhaps they are more explicit and definite. His 
view of c (the text of Cratander) is (pp. 101, 102) that it is com- 
posed of readings from several codices, and must be taken with 
great caution, but not wholly neglected. On the other hand, the 
marginal notes of Cratander (C), resting as they do on Cratander’s 
manuscript, to which alone we owe the letters of Brut. ii., are most 
excellent, though not without blunders and defects (p. 102). As to 
the Tornesianus (Z), he shows that it had a few errors (p. 107), but 
was derived from an earlier archetype than the Italian family, and 
that its readings are of the highest value. 

The results of all this investigation put on the defensive those 
who hold with O. E. Schmidt that M and Petrarch’s copy are 
descendants of the original Veronensis,' that m was copied from M, 
and that from m and Petrarch’s copy, by interpolation and ‘ con- 
tamination,’ came the archetype of EORP Rav. and Z. This 
theory falls to the ground at once if E is older than m; but as this 
cannot be proved to demonstration simply by the appearance of the 
script in both mss., Sjogren has contested Schmidt's theory all 
along the line, and in the opinion of the present writer has done so 
successfully. 

In dealing with individual passages, Sj6gren’s method is first to 
trace the reading back as far as possible, often as far as Q, occa- 
sionally as far as X (the archetype of Y and), and then see 
whether this reading can be defended, and the variants from it in 
the separate Mss. satisfactorily explained. This generally involves 
accurate knowledge of Latin usage, and especially of Ciceronian 
diction; and the learned and masterly way in which Sjogren deals 
with such matters is evidence of what we may expect when he 
publishes his critical edition of the whole collection, of which, we 
are delighted to hear, he has the ad Brut. (ix) already in hand. It 
would be impossible here to mention all the interesting discussions 
on individual passages to be found throughout the whole book, 
and especially in the latter portion pp, 111-167; but we may be 
allowed to take one as an example, the more so as the usage 
was unknown to the present writer, and ignorance of it has led him 
twice into error. In Att. ii. 19, 5, Caesar me volef esse legatum ; 
all mss. give volef: c has vellef: all edd. since Victorius vu/t. 


1 The present writer held this view, from error, e.g. Att. v. 2, 2, extens 
but he now feels it to be indefensible. Lamb.: expense QZ». 
2 Even this X is not wholly free 


am mat Om oe ew eee CUCU feet CR 
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Sjogren, who has written a special treatise on the Future in Old 
Latin, quotes other passages where this use of the future of velle is 
found; e.g. Fam. xi. 7, 2, quod te diligentissime percipere et memi- 
nisse volam: Plaut. Curc. 493, meminisse ego haec volam te.! The 
meaning is, ‘ when the time comes, Caesar will want me to be his 
legatus.’ For other examples Sjégren compares Att. ii. 25. 1: ix. 
15.2: Fam. viii. 13,2: and especially Att. xiv. 1. 2, de quo (Bruto) 
ille (Matius) Caesarem solitum dicere ‘ Magni refert hic quid velit, 
sed quicquid vole/, valde volet.’? So M'mZ* (thus apparently X) : vudt 
M corr. edd. ‘On whatever he will set his mind he will intensely 
set his mind ;’ and the expression was probably used by Caesar of 
Brutus when the latter was a boy, and had not yet entered public 
life. Sjégren concludes this interesting note by drawing attention 
to the wide extent of the use of the future for the present tense, 
e.g. praestabo, ‘Ill warrant you’ (Att. xii, 32. 3; Q. Fr. iii. 1. 3), 
censebo (Cic. de Orat. 111. 148; Hor. Epp. 1. 14. 44), repromitiam 
(Plaut. Asin. 454). 

Another example is Q. Fr. i. 2. 3, where /amen, velint, and veritat? 
(all of which can be traced to 2) are defended. We are warned 
also against supposing that Cicero must always have expressed 
himself with such logical accuracy as to be proof against micro- 
scopic analysis; and he shows that Cicero was often led, consciously 
or unconsciously, to assimilate moods inaccurately, and that he 
adopts strange constructions, and even invents words to bring 
about neatness of antithesis or parallelism (p. 147 ff.). Sjogren 
has excellent remarks on glosses. He accepts(p. 158) Mr. Tyrrell’s 
pipulo for populr, but agrees with Prof. Housman (C7. Rev. xvi. 
44.3) that convicio is a gloss which has caused an additional cor- 
ruption. Sometimes he thinks that a gloss has expelled the original 
word: thus inQ. Fr. ii. 7. 1 for de non curantia he will have none of 
Malaespina’s de nostra Urania, but supposes it to be the corruption 
of a gloss on some Greek word like dmpaypoovvy, signifying 
‘retirement from public life.” He has also excellent remarks on 
the ethical dative; but perhaps one may feel some doubt about 
this interpretation (p. 117) of mzhz in Brut. i. 17. 4 haec mzht 
videntur Ciceroni ultima esse in malis. The natural way to take 
up mzhi is with videntur ‘ these things seem to me,’ and then Ciceron? 
will be ‘for Cicero’ ‘in Cicero’s eyes,’ the dative of judgment 
(Roby, § 1148), such as Sall. Jug. 64 fin. animo cupienti nihil satis 
festinatur. Possibly, too, one may reserve judgment as to his 
addition of calumnia in Q. Fr. ii. 1. 3 ‘Clodius rogatus diem dicend? 
<calumnia> eximere coepit.’ No doubt 2 had dicend?, but that error 
for dicendo may perhaps be due to the two preceding cases of dv- 
(diem dicendi). Sjégren notices errors somewhat of this kind on 


' Plautus appears always to use the 2 The usual Latin by which the word 
future imperative, not the present— __ is glossed is imcuria. 
Sacito, not fac—with meminisse. 
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p- 79 fin. and elsewhere. In Q. Fr. i. 1. 16 ‘optimum quemque 
hospitio amicitiaque coniungi dico oportere,’ no doubt Q had amicr- 
tiaeque. If that is not a slip for amzcitiaque, and if we are driven to 
supply a word, it would be better, in order to account for the 
omission, to supply consuetudine (Phil. 2. 38) than officiis. 

But such remarks as these are only matters of opinion, and are 
the merest trifles. ‘The book is masterly all through. An immense 
collection of material is handled with that careful judgment, 
admirable linguistic knowledge, and what we may call architectonic 
skill, which characterize criticism of the highest order. The results, 
too, are set forth in language at once simple, lucid, and nervous; 
and a single-minded desire to get at the truth is obvious on every 
page. It is a privilege to be instructed, and often corrected, by 
such a scholar: and the present writer ventures here to express 


his gratitude for the many points in which the book has set him 
right.—L. C. P. 





ANTI MIA: An Lssay in Isometry. By R. J. WALKER. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 1g10. 


THE author, doubting the validity in antistrophic lyrical Greek 
poetry of the correspondence between one long syllable and two 
shorts, has (in his own words) ‘‘ determined to go through Greek 
lyrical poetry as a whole in search of a solution of the problem.” 
Having examined Pindar, Bacchylides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, he finds the conclusion irresistible that the aforesaid 
correspondence ‘is unlawful always and everywhere (that is to say, 
within the scope of the laws of the Dorian lyric).” ‘This he tells 
us in his preface. At the close of his second volume, pp. 364 sqq., 
taking the case of Aristophanes, whom he apparently regards, for 
the purpose of his inquiry, as representative of the comic drama 
generally, he concludes that the choruses of Aristophanes as a 
whole admit the phenomenon under investigation. These choruses, 
however, are different from those of tragedy. Although they ‘“ pre- 
sent strophes and antistrophes (if they may be so called) of a kind 
prima facie similar to the kind peculiar to Doric lyric poetry,” yet 
they are Attic, not Doric; they permit ‘‘ violation of synapheia” 
and of ‘‘ the strict Doric rules of correspondence.” Our author fails 
to find in Aristophanes ‘‘any really Doric chorus, whatever, except 
one in the Wudes,” in which “1l. 275-90 and 299-313 constitute a 
prima facte genuine lyrical chorus, without any sense of parody, 
composed in the Doric dialect.” There are six examples in this 
place of the phenomenon which he is discussing. ‘‘It is evident” (he 
says) ‘‘that the strophe and antistrophe, as they stand, recognize my 
phenomenon as lawful and even as common”: “nothing except 
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the grossest corruption could have foisted in the six examples.” He 
therefore gives up the lyrics of the comic drama. Yet he believes 
that, ‘‘ were it permissible in this treatise to enter upon a series of 
analogous investigations, it would be possible... to arrive with 
some degree of certainty at the rules both of correspondence and 
of synapheia which govern the various genera of the Attic chorus.” 
At each stage of his survey of the province of the Dorian lyric he 
gives a summary of results, and concludes his work with a ‘‘ summary 
of summaries”’ in which we read:—‘‘ Taking the whole of Greek lyric 
poetry that is properly so called, and that is subject to the laws of 
the Dorian muse, we find, as nearly as I can estimate, 747 prima 
facte examples of the phenomenon which is the subject of this 
treatise.” The treatise itself is for the most part occupied with a 
series of efforts, as each example of the 747 presents itself, to prove 
that the passage in which it occurs needs emendation, and admits 
of probable emendation—on other grounds (he is careful to tell us) 
than the occurrence of the phenomenon. His logic is theoretically 
good: he knows the dangers of fefi/io principit. Yet he permits 
himself to say (vol. ii., p. 105): ‘* The onus proband: is not with me, 
but with those who assert the lawfulness of a particular metrical 
phenomenon.” 

His second volume contains appendices, some of them dealing 
with matters germane to the argument of his book, and some 
interesting for their own sake. Thus Appendix A, on Greek 
‘musical scansion,”’ attracts attention by its opening words: “I 
am by no means convinced that the current schemes of Pindaric 
metre are, even in their main outlines, correct.’ Attention soon 
flags, however, when he goes on to state that these current schemes 
“are one and all based on the theory that a musical foot must 
necessarily have the ictus at the beginning,” as a consequence 
of which ‘descending feet only (zu, zuvu, and the like) are 
allowed; ascending feet (uz, UU, and the like) are absolutely 
forbidden.” We ask ourselves what he means by “current schemes,” 
and find no reference either tacit or overt to the theories, e.g., 
of Wilamowitz, Blass, or O. Schroeder, to mention no others. The 
only ‘current’ metrical theory, indeed, with which he shows any 
acquaintance in the course of this book is that associated with the 
name of Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt, popularized in England and 
America by Dr. J. W. White’s translation, and by Sir Richard 
Jebb’s unhappy adoption of it in the introductions to his justly 
celebrated editions of the several plays of Sophocles. Itis a theory 
by which we are required, among other things, to regard each 
iambic trimeter as beginning with ‘anacrusis,’ and by which we 
are enabled to scan Demosthenes as well as Sophocles. It 
has been renounced by Dr. White, has long been losing credit, 
and can scarcely be regarded as ‘current’ now. What follows 
in Appendix A, notwithstanding its interesting title, consists 
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avowedly of a translation of a scholiast’s observations on the 
rhythms of Pindar’s first Olympian, and conveys but very rudi- 
mentary information of musical or other scansion. Twice in this 
appendix the word ‘penthemimeral’ is used, but in both cases 
it is printed ‘penthimimeral.’ With this phenomenon may be 
mentioned the occurrence twice in the book of the name of a 
mysterious personage called ‘‘ Ruhnk”: “see Ruhnk’s learned dis- 
cussion, Polit. (sic) Zim. Lex. 222” (vol. i, p. 235); and ‘‘ Buttmann 
in his turn sends one on to Ruhnk’s Zimaeus” (vol. ii., p. 287). 
It may well excite surprise that such odious forms should have 
escaped correction either by our author or by Messrs. Clark’s 
accomplished reader. 

One can scarcely help being struck with the industry and dili- 
gence, and above all with the sanguine confidence, of the author, 
who writes well, and also displays considerable knowledge of ss., 
critical acuteness, familiarity with the methods and terminology of 
classical criticism, and sometimes remarkable ingenuity in the 
suggestion of ‘emendations.’ Notwithstanding all this, the work 
before us never succeeds in redeeming its main hypothesis from 
sheer arbitrariness. It neither makes out the antecedent impro- 
bability of the substitution of antistrophic two shorts for a strophic 
long (or vice versa), nor wins upon us by the arguments employed 
to show how much better the classical texts would run if emended 
in the 747 places as our author suggests. 

““Metre” is pérpov, which is sometimes, e.g. by Plato and 
Aristotle, distinguished from péAos and pvOpos, but is at other times 
used loosely for 76 €upetpov. 1d Eupetpov is always évpvOuov, but 
7d évpvOmov is not necessarily éuperpov. pérpov also denoted the 
metrical unit, or ‘foot’—the ultimate element of a tuna pvbpoi, 
i.e. a colon, so far as this was regarded as capable of being 
‘scanned,’ i.e. expressed as a multiple of some one smaller quanti- 
tative unit. ‘Inter pedem autem et rhythmum,” says Marius 
Victorinus (p. 44 K.), “hoc interest, quod pes sine rhythmo esse 
non potest, rhythmus autem sine pede decurrit.” All cola could 
not be scanned, though all were ‘rhythmical’ and all were in one 
sense ‘ metrical,’ i.e. determinate as wholes, and therefore capable 
of serving as measures—pérpa—of a lyric poem. pv6u0s—rather 
than pérpov—was the characteristic of lyrics: indeed, of éuperpor 
motai are Opposed to of trav gdopévwv moryrai [Dem.] Epitaph. 
1391. 

If we regard the issue raised by Mr. Walker solely from the 
standpoint of oi perpexo’, two shorts and one long are equivalent. 
There is nothing in the nature of mere scansion, i.e. the division 
of an ascertained and definite total of xpovo: by its unit-measure, to 
forbid the substitution; and whatever objection to it may be dis- 
covered must arise from other causes, e.g. its effect upon rhythm. 
Ifthe question at issue involved merely quantitative considerations, 
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such as the addition, multiplication, or division of xpovot, there 
would be no reason a prior? why the avri pas of Triclinius should not 
be received as an expression ofthe truth. If we adopt the position 
of of povorkoi Kai fpvOucxoi—if musical and orchestic time be taken 
into account as well as the time of mere utterance in speech— 
the matter becomes more complicated ; but whether greater reason 
appears for abandoning faith in Mr. Walker’s ‘phenomenon’ is 
doubtful. It is true that we are unable to say how musical or 
orchestic time related itself to syllabic quantity in the rendering of 
lyric poetry by a chorus. Mr. Walker (vol. i., p. 483) assumes, 
against Dionysius of Halicarnassus, de Comp. Verb. ch. xi., that 
a lyric poem “regulated by its quantities the music of the lyre 
and the steps of the dance.” This assumption (to which we 
shall again refer) is rash; but, as regards such questions, our 
ignorance of Greek music and orchestic leaves us comparatively 
helpless. If, however, the question be (as it is) chiefly one of 
rhythm: if the substitution of two shorts for one long be regarded 
from the aesthetic point of view, i.e. according to its effect, agree- 
able or disagreeable, upon the ictus and the movement series— 
whether of speech, song, or dance—with which the time-total is 
occupied, the complexity of the problem is evidently very great. 
Yet what is there even in the nature of rhythm which should in all 
cases and absolutely forbid Mr. Walker’s ‘ phenomenon’ ? 

Doubtless a Greek poet who, like Pindar or Aeschylus, was also 
a musical composer and xopod:ddoKados, when writing his lyrics, 
adjusted their metrical and rhythmical characters to those of the 
music and dancing with which they were to be accompanied. Such 
adjustment was a problem of some difficulty, requiring recourse to 
many and various expedients. But—despite certain considerations 
which will appear later—among the very simplest and most obvious 
of these expedients would seem to have been the substitution 
of metrical equivalents which Mr. Walker so elaborately disputes. 
Ancient testimony, modern poetic practice, and the inherent 
reasonableness of the thing combine to conciliate belief in this 
substitution; but equally or more cogent is the fact that, to 
demolish our faith in it, Mr. Walker has to get rid somehow of 
747 instances of its occurrence in the classical texts. So much 
for the case against him a prior. 

Argument a posfertord against him, unfortunately, must assume 
the ad hominem form—‘ unfortunately,’ because in perusing these 
two strenuously written volumes one cannot help being affected 
with a sort of sympathetic respect for their writer. But notwith- 
standing multiform evidence of his erudition and scholarship, the 
failure of his particular arguments is often as much due to lapses 
in matters of grammar and prosody as to defects in probative 
value generally. When the ‘emendation’ by which he proposes 
to clear a passage of his ‘phenomenon’ happens to be fer se 
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ingenious, and supported by ingenious arguments, we cannot 
demonstrate its falsity. We may declare all the trouble he has 
taken to have been needless, and the text to have been sound as it 
stood; but more than this we cannot do. When, however, the 
‘emendation’ is intrinsically bad or supported by bad arguments, 
the case is very different. It may not be true that he 




















‘who drives fat oxen should himself be fat’; 





but it is quite certain that he who would command our attention 
as a critic must deserve it as a scholar. He who would force us by 
reasoning to adopt an unheard-of theory subversive of our precon- 
ceptions must not in the course of such reasoning ignore well- 
proved facts or offend against well-established laws. If he does so, 
his authority vanishes and we attend to him no more. This ad 
hominem sort of argument is distasteful and not logically conclusive ; 
but we may be excused if we employ it here for lack of better. 
We must scrutinize the texture and fabric of our author’s work 
and estimate the weight which his utterances, merely as such, 
are entitled to claim when concerned with difficult and abstruse 
matters of grammar and prosody, or with disputed problems of 
metre and rhythm. 

We had better quote an instance or two of his conjectural 
method in its less happy manifestations. Vol. ii, pp. 253, 254, he 
finds in our texts of the Helena of Euripides, 1. 361: 


iw Tpota raXarva (strophe), 
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ard b& mapOévur Kopas (anéistr.). 
He emends the former into 








"Id iv par’ "Trrov, 
which he thus defends: ‘I imagine that raAawa conceals “IAcov, 


and that Tpota was made up, perhaps originally in the form Tpwia, on 


the basis of a repeated iw.” On p. 262, in the same play, Il. 383-5, 
he finds— 


























ava Wie 

. +. 708’ éuov d€uas 
weve GAEve Téepyapa Aapdavias 
dAopévous 7’ ’Axacovs. 











For this (which violates his ‘ canon’) he proposes— 





70 8 éuov d€uas 
owv our (sic, Lis) Epypa ddvpvous 7’ 
apdéBarev véous adeAdors. 
This he defends by a quotation from some observations of 
‘*Mr. Kaines Smith,” which go to show that the Greeks would 
not have regarded it as ridiculous. 
In vol. 1, p. 18, discussing Pindar O/7. xi. 57, where the two shorts 
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in mwevraetypio’ dws conflict with his ‘canon,’ he says: ‘1. 57 is the 
only one that presents a difficulty; but I think the difficulty is seem- 
ing rather than real. The true early accusative of such words as 
mevtaernpis is not in -i8a but in -iv. I[evraernpiv can perfectly well 
be read in this place. I suggest that we ought to read it, and also 
to substitute was for omws. . . . The accusative of revraernpis occurs 
in two other Pindaric passages—O/. iii, 21 and Nem. xi. 27. In 
both of these the ms. form is wevraernpid’ in elision. In both I 
would restore wevraerypiv.”” It is worth observing that he prints 
the accent correctly, and yet it has no significance for him here! 
Cf. Etym. Magn. 676, 25, and K.-Blass Gr. Grammatik i, p. 422. 

Vol. i, p. 226, on Aesch. Choephoroe 809: **I think that the 
most probable explanation is that Aeschylus wrote @dya dé. The 
Doric Ocdpa, ‘ simul,’ invariably gives rise to confusion, and is often 
read @ dua. If it was here so read,” etc., etc. This long-exploded 
notion of ‘‘ aya = simul” is probably derived from the teaching 
of Bergk’s edition of Pindar. Of Schroeder’s edition, which 
discards - (Proleg. p. 34), our author seems to have no knowledge. 

Vol. i, p. 242, Soph. O.R. 480: ra peodudadra yap arovordilwr. 
Here “ey wants a desiderative form of drovordilopat (objecting to 
the active participle), and gets it as follows: —‘‘ It is common to 
suppose that the only possible desiderative of verbs such as that in 
question is the desiderative in -veéw; but I am net persuaded of the 
impossibility of the desiderative in -oW (i.e. -crdw), PDevEd is 
the ms. reading in Eurip. H. ¥. 638 [sic; really 628]. Portus 
corrected this to devéeiw, for which form, however, I have found 
no lexicographical authority. If devéa is right, it is obtained by 
the addition of «6 to the future stem. As devfonac gives pevétd, 
so drovorpigopat would give drovorgio1®; or whether or no the 

‘contracted’ future has anything to do with it, as @evgodpuar gives 
pevsia, SO drovord.ovpat (presumably the true Attic form) would 
give drovorfud. I suggest that either drovorgicidy, or, to my 
mind more probably, the very strange-looking form dérovocgudv, 
ought to be read in this passage.” If devétdw(-1) exists, it comes 
from @edéis as kAavordw from an implied «Aadors, and as xvynoiaw 
from xvjows. See K.-Blass, ii, 264. 

Vol. i, p. 244, Soph. O. R. 906: pbivovta yap Aatov radaidara. 
“The Epic long t of @@ivovra seems to me to be a serious, though 
not an insuperable, objection to the vulgate. Read @Oivoueva ra 
yap Aaiov madaipata, where Owopeva is strongly predicative. 
But this is only a stage. Sophocles wrote,” etc., etc. He here 
objects to the ‘ Epic’ pOive, though on p. 254 he proposes rivew 
for ro rive, the latter being partly ‘“‘ due to a desire to introduce 
Attic scansion.” Where, however, has he found 6@.vomevos or 
POivopas ? 

Vol. i, 301, Soph. Electra 183: 008 6 wapa tov ’Axépovta Geos 
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dvacowv. ‘‘ Perhaps it is not hypercritical to find the two articles 
in 6 mapa tov ’Ayxépovra a trifle prosaic. I suggest that the words 
are a gloss. I wish to read in strict conformity with the metre of 
the restored strophic line : ov@’ “Ayépovr’ dvaoowv. I translate, ‘ nor 
he that ruleth Acheron’... I make dvadgowv govern an accusative. 
This anomaly is, I submit, quite in the Sophoclean manner: 
Sophocles was always innovating in small points of grammar. But 
it must have baffled the copyists.”” With the last sentence, at 
least, we may agree. 

Vol. i, 304, Soph. Liectra 164: Ov 7 éyw dxdpata mpocpévovo’, 
arexvos. Here he writes: ‘‘ arexvos is indelicate. Surely we should 
read ar’ éxvovs.”’ 

Vol. i, pp. 353-5, Eurip. Orestes 140: otya oiya Aerrov ixvos 
apBiAns. He discusses the reading and metre or rhythm of this 
well-known passage regardless, though apparently not ignorant, of 
what is said about it by Dionysius of Halicarnassus—zepi cvvOécews 
évoparwrv, ch. xi. ‘It is obvious,” Mr. Walker says, ‘that otya 
otya will not beginadochmius. The Attic genitive dpBvAns seems to 
indicate that the existing reading is only a poor attempt to restore to 
dochmiac form what had previously been corrupted into an iambic 
trimeter. I suggest otya ov, otya. I suppose that, in order to 
suit otya otya, an antistrophic was dp’ éxe; has been altered to ras 
éxe.”?; Mr. Walker does not appreciate the unmannerly roughness 
or rudeness of this ov, and he argues as if the musical tempo 
were, in the rendering of Greek lyrics, governed by the 
ordinary xpdvo. of ‘scansion.’ Dionysius expressly tells us that 
) Opyavixyn Te Kai wdixy potoa... tas Adkes Tois weAcow brorarrew 
agot Kai ov Ta péAn Tais AéLeoww—‘‘subordinate the words to the 
tune, not the tune to the words”—and goes on: és é€ aAdwv Te 
moAA@v SHAov Kai padiota éx tov Evpuridov peddv, & weroinxey THY 
"HAéxrpav A€yovrav év ’Opéotn mpds tov xopdy’ oiya atya, AevKov 
ixvos apBvAns xré; and he further observes there that “the arts of 
rhythm and music alter long or short syllables so that they often 
pass into their opposites.” Evidently mere “ metrical” canons 
are not sufficient, as Mr. Walker imagines, to settle the question 
which he raises. 

Vol. i, p. 442, Eurip. AHippol. 676: mdpedpos H ~vvepyos adixwv 
épywv. Here he asserts ‘‘ €uvepyos adixwv épywv is an impossible 
tautology. In any case, the first syllable of épywv should” [he 
means in order that it should conform to the strophe] “ be short. 
Therefore, I read épwv ... Moreover, if my emendation of the 
strophe is correct, the last syllable of évvepyds should be long. 
Therefore, I cannot doubt that for AAIKQN EPLON we should 
read MANIKQN EPOQON.” He then discovers that Aristoph., 
Thesm. 715-6, undoubtedly parodies the passage, and has (in spite 
of everything) ddikos épyos. Undismayed, he attacks the text of 
Aristophanes, and finds three faults in it—two metrical and one 
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grammatical. Emendation is inevitable, and for the ‘vitiated’ 
Aristophanic aavatwv é\Gor Siv adixos Epyors, we soon obtain at his 
hands the ‘true’ reading d@avdrwy gdavein pavixois épas. All this 
in order to get rid of the long first syllable of épywv in Aippol. 676, 
which violates his canon! 

Vol. i, p. 444. Ina paragraph arising out of this, in which he 
tries to invalidate the probative worth of Aristophanes’ implied 
testimony in favour of the reading which he parodies, our author 
refers to the fact that Aristotle, by quotation, bears testimony to the 
authenticity of a well-known passage of the Anfigone. But it is in 
the Rhetoric (1417 28sgg.) that Aristotle does so, not in the Poetic, as 
our author fondly imagines, and twice asserts. Curiously enough, the 
parallel for which he makes this reference to Aristotle turns out to 
be none at all. The passage of the Anfigone is, in Mr. Walker’s 
belief, not interpolated, and requires no support from Aristotle. 
The reference, however, is not fruitless, but is made the occasion of 
a correction in the Sophoclean passage Anéig. gog-10, where (he 
says) ‘1 would read: 


mocLos pev av por KatOavovtos GAXos jv, 
‘ eo » 6te ‘ > AQ) » 
kai mats éx’ GdAw, pwrds €i Todd’ HurAakev. 


The genitive @wrds (‘of light’) occurs twice in Plato.” He thinks 
it needful to defend ¢wrds, while that his ‘‘ wéovos”’ is in sore need 
of support never occurs to him. See Ellendt’s Lexic. Soph., sub 
voc. moo.s, and Porson’s note on Eurip. Medea, gto. 

Vol. i, p. 152, Aesch. Persae, 925 and 936: he writes (de suo) 
"Idvwvy yap xdpros dmyipa, and éAoovs éAurov Tvupias éx vads in 
‘restoring’ anapaestic dimeters, thus making the first vowel of 
*Ievwv long, and that of vads short. 

Vol. i, p. 481, Eurip. Alcestis 406: véos éyw, warep, Aetropat pidas. 
Here he finds that ‘‘véos éyw is corrupt, and that Aetropar has 
replaced a word of the scansion-vv-. Putting these two facts 
together I can only read one of two things. : 


vedoow, matep, NecropeOov idras, 
or— 
véw vw, warep, AevropeOov didas. 


On the whole I rather prefer véw vw, because the scholiast seems. 
very possibly to have read something in the passage that he 
thought referred to a ship(?)... I maintain that there is 
nothing surprising in the occurrence of a first person dual in a 
tragic author, and also that there is nothing surprising in its 
disappearance from our texts.” If this is literally so, there 
appears to be very little that would surprise Mr. Walker—at least 
when pressing a favourite emendation, or attacking a daring word 
that offends against his ‘canon.’ But does he respect the opinions 
of no philologists later than the times of Elmsley ? 
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Vol. i, p. 219. He says: ‘tas dappaxevs yields a feminine 
appaxedtpia, So tupdans may yield a feminine rupdayrpia,” and he 
actually proposes to read zupdayrprav. 

Vol. ii, p. 78, Eurip. Rhesus 54.6: xai pv diw, Siyudevros xrA. He 
unhesitatingly reads: xara pav did Siudevros. ‘* Sepoevros is utterly 
meaningless after the comma. Editors have tried to construe it 
as a locative, failing to see that diw is not a verb, but should be 
written di, the Doric accusative singular of yov. The remarkable 
point about it is that the a is shortened ; but it must be remembered 
that inan exactly similar manner Euripides shortens the a,of déAtos, 
as also does Sophocles.” He commits himself again to &idvos, vol. 
ii, p. 29. There is, however, another ‘remarkable point’ which 
he does not notice, viz. that ywv, an -ov stem, should mimic a few 
-wv stems (names of certain deities) and comparatives such as 
Bedriwv, stems originally in -os, in the formation of its accusative 
(see K. Blass gr. Gram. i, 424-7). It is true that yetrw neuter pl. 
(Meisterhans® 150, 2) occurs in an Attic inscription, but this may be 
discounted as an argument for aia. No doubt, even the accusative 
form di@ is not one to occasion Mr. Walker real surprise. Any diffi- 
culty it caused him would be only temporary, and would vanish on 
the application of some new ‘canon.’ Madvig somewhere says of 
Epicurus’ method of extricating himself from the entanglements of 
his philosophy—‘‘ guoties in salebras incidtt, oritur nova sententia”’: 
one may say the same of Mr. Walker. ‘ 

Vol. ii, p. 213, Eurip. Bacchae 1160, Baxyat Kadpetar. A propos 
of this he writes: ‘* 1 may say in passing that | am by no means 
convinced that the word Bdxya: will scan in some of the places 
where it occurs in this play. The question does not concern my 
subject-matter ; but I have been led to wonder whether, in view 
of the Theban locale of the plot, Euripides permitted himself 
to write the Boeotian Bavac. The first syllable of Bava seems to 
be short where it occurs in Corinna; and it would undoubtedly give 
local colour. An English dramatist could, without incurring the 
reproach of polyglottic composition, well employ the expression 
‘sehora’ if he laid his scene at Madrid.” A truer parallel, how- 
ever, would be that of a Spanish dramatist who laid his scene in 
London, and—in order to give local colour—employed the expres- 
sion ‘womans.’ Mr. Walker does not know that the plural of 
Bava is Bavnxes. See Hesych. sub voce. Bava, Bavjxas, and 
Meister, dze griech. Dialekte i, pp. 239, 259. . 

Vol. ii, 175, he objects to lengthening the v of Kuzpis, forgetting 
—or ignoring—the verse of Sophocles: & watdes, 7 Tor Kumpis ov 
Kumpis povov. 

Vol. i, p. 296, Soph. Ajax 887: dria; oxérria ydp (str.). 993 
ovrAiw oiv raGe (antistr.). The latter—otAiw oiv waGec—he regards 
as genuine. The strophic line, he thinks, requires emendation, as 


, ~ 
oxétAia yap corresponding to ovv 7a9& violates his ‘canon.’ After 
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a page or so of suggestion and insinuation rather than argument, 
he arrives at the true lection of 887, viz. dmice’ ; aiva yap. Thus 


he gets aivé yap answering to civ raGei: but what of obAtw? Does 
he mean seriously to make dice’ a cretic ? or is he ignorant that 
the word is amrioe’ ? 

We have already stated that, since one long = two shorts, his 
‘ phenomenon’ could not involve a violation of metrical law, properly 
so called, and that, if it is faulty, its offence must be an offence against 
some other law, e.g. that of rhythm, though we confess that @ priori 
we do not see how it should thus offend. Here therefore we will 
briefly examine his general attitude towards this subject of rhythm. 
In the first place, however, it is necessary to observe that he no- 
where even mentions ‘rhythm’; he does not distinguish rhythm from 
metre, or give evidence anywhere that he has distinctly grasped the 
meaning of either of these. In vol. ii, p. 334, he writes: ‘‘ Lyric poetry 
ought to be regarded analytically and syllable by syllable,” which 
is the exact contrary of the truth, and would altogether banish the 
perception of rhythm. What useful working conception of either 
metre or rhythm can he possess who writes as our author does 
(vol. i, pp. 71-75) on the subject of Pindar’s lyrics? ‘‘ Summing 
up (pp. 70-71) in simple language what appear to be the 
leading metrical characteristics of the various odes,” he says: 
‘* Let us take the first group of five. Ode O/. i seems to consist 
for the most part of a series of dactyls, spondees, trochees, and 
tribrachs. I honestly do not think that anyone can say with 
truth anything more precise about its structure.” Observe that 
(whatever he may really mean here) what he speaks of is the metre. 
Now metre, if anything, is or ought to be exact. Itis, or involves, 
measure, wétrpov. How then can a clear or useful conception of 
metre be reconciled with his loose ‘for the most part’? What 
he has in mind, no doubt, is not really the metre, but the 
rhythmical character of Ode i: yet of this he has so little 
perception that its first rhythmical sentence dpiorov pév vdwp, 6 
d€ xpvads aifdouevov wip, a priapean, consisting of two K«@Aa, a 
glyconic followed by a pherecratic, escapes his notice; and he 
even thinks that no one knows anything more of the subject 
than he knows himself. He goes on with page after page of 
similar matter, describing in the same pointless way the ‘ metrical’ 
character (as he calls it) of each of the odes of Pindar and 
Bacchylides; and when he has done, one sees that he has all the 
time been regardless of the ictus-governed groupings in which 
rhythm is discernible, and merely comparing each strophe with its 
antistrophe, syllable for syllable, according to syllabic length. 
He shows no perception of the difference between the two great 
rhythmic types which divide the Pindaric poems between them. 
He can write: ‘“ Wherever we get fixed metres as opposed to 
logaoedics and the like which are governed rather by principles 
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than by rules” (vol. ii, 205). He neither scans—i.e. measures— 
verses of ascertained length by a foot or unit-measure, nor in 
any intelligible way attempts to determine units of rhythmic 
movement—i.e. periods or sentences or «@Aa. Scansion for him 
means ‘ marking the quantities’ of the syllables in a ‘line’ (cf. vol. i, 
p. 105). Problems of what may be called ‘‘ temperament,” arising 
from the natures of the rhythms of given cola, do not seem to 
interest him. Yet to his main question—the allowableness of two 
shorts in substitution for a strophic or antistrophic long—these 
and such problems, in reference to each lyric poem dealt 
with, are of all most pertinent. If we wish to alter the rhythm 
of a heroic hexameter, for instance, from slow and solemn to 
lively and rapid, we substitute dactyls for spondees; that is, 
substitute two shorts for a long in certain places in the verse. So 
in lyric rhythms also, the introduction of two shorts for one long, 
while leaving the metre (if there be metre) what it was before (i.e. 
the same sum of xpovo divisible by the same unit-measure) alters 
the character of the rhythm. Mr. Walker has found in our texts 
747 instances of this substitution ; and for him the question, whether 
these may not in each case be justified and defended by rhythmical 
considerations, was, whether the right answer be affirmative or 
negative, not only relevant but essential. This, however, is a 
question which is never discussed, or even proposed by him in 
these two large volumes. 

We may believe Dionysius (de Comp. Verb. ch. xix) when he 
tells us that ‘the rhythms in which the strophes and antistrophes, 
as awhole, are written and composed must remain the same ” (ovd€ 
ye Tovs mepr€xovras GAas Tas orpopas pvOpors Kai Tas dvrietpdqous [ sc. 
olov Te adda§ax |, GAA Set Kai rovTovs Tovs avdrovs Siapeverv). It 
is still, however, a question how far this is to be pressed—how 
far identity of rhythmic character as a whole may be consistent 
with such a change as the substitution of two shorts for a long 
in certain cases. The question would perhaps be answered 
differently by the * Metricists’ and by the ‘Rhythmicists.’ The 
general rhythmic character of iambic trimeters or dactylic hexa- 
meters may continue the same in spite of much variation in such 
details. Can this be said also of lyric rhythms? E.g. for a second 
glyconic in the strophe, can a first or third glyconic be substituted 
in the antistrophe ?>—a substitution which (if our texts be sound) 
occurs in the Philocteles of Sophocles, and in the Electra of Euripides, 
and in both cases causes Mr. Walker great perplexity (vol. ii, 341). 
It has, on the other hand, to be remembered that the x@Aov or 
movs (used, as by Aristoph. Frogs. 1323, in the same sense) is 
the natural unit of lyric rhythms, which seldom if ever admit of 
exact analysis into metrical feet such as those which measure 
a trimeter or hexameter. A lyric strophe, e.g. one of Pindar’s, 
as a whole consists of «@Aa of varying length and character. 
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It is not, like a poem in heroic hexameters, a repetition of similar 
sentences of equal measure, nor do its several constituent «@Aa 
admit of exact measurement by any one foot-unit, as the heroic 
hexameter does. Marius Victorinus (p. 44 K.) says: ‘Non gradi- 
untur mele pedum mensionibus, sed rhythmis fiunt.” This is true 
especially of the lyrics of Pindar, Bacchylides, and the dramatic 
poets. There arose, indeed, a type of lyric which, particularly in 
its later developments, tended to consist of repetitions, more or 
less exact, of the same rhythmic «@Aov, or set of k@Aa, as we see, 
e.g., in Phalaeceans, and in the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas. Such 
cola, when repeated throughout, are ‘ metres,’ or ‘ measures,’ of the 
poems which consist of them; e.g. the ‘ passer’ poems of Catullus 
consist of the Phalaecean repeated a certain number of times in 
each. But to the individual colon we cannot apply any demon- 
stratively clear method of scansion. Everyone knows by its rhythm 
what the Alcaic or Sapphic colon is; but (as varying successive 
speculations prove) no one can dogmatically declare its metrical 
unit, or scan it except in the sense of analysing it arbitrarily into 
different feet, not of making it a multiple of any one foot. The 
scansion of a heroic hexameter helps one’s sense of its rhythm ; 
but in the traditional attempts to scan a Sapphic or Alcaic the 
sense of its rhythm is weakened or lost. If to ‘scan’ is to measure 
by the same quantitative unit, then such rhythms cannot be 
scanned. Each of them can be treated satisfactorily only as one 
ictus-governed whole. Each is, so to speak, its own unit and has 
no other proper measure, except the xpdvos or onpetov (e.g. to the 
povorkol the ‘ glyconic’ was a dwdexaonpos rovs: cf. Aristid. Quint. 
§ 36), or else the syllable, from which, indeed, many such types 
of verse derived their ancient names: e.g. we read and still speak 
of the Phalaecean, Alcaic, or Sapphic ‘hendecasyllable.’ (Cf. 
Hephaest: ed. Consbruch, p. 44.) These obvious facts were recog- 
nized by the old grammarians. The element of syllable-counting, 
which thus in part determines the character of certain lyric rhythms, 
would (as far as it goes) seem to support Mr. Walker, and militate 
against the ‘ phenomenon’ to which he objects. On the whole, how- 
ever, the question how far the lyric poet could for special reasons, 
without violation of the general rhythmic character of a strophe 
or antistrophe, admit in any given case two shorts for a strophic 
or antistrophic long is, apparently, not one that admits of a simple 
or single solution. The variety of rhythmic types—of the x@Aa or 
rhythmical units—that enter into lyric poetry is so great, and the 
aesthetic values and qualities of these severally are so different, that 
it is quite impossible for us, and was perhaps impossible for 
Aeschylus or Pindar, to say exactly, according to any fixed rule, 
when or in which of them such substitution as is here in question 
could be admitted, and when or in which of them it could not, with- 
out damage to the aesthetic character of a poem. Mr. Walker’s 
O2 
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negative attitude towards these and such questions, and towards 
the subject of rhythm in general, is in itself enough—not, perhaps, 
to disprove his conclusion, but—to render the main argument of 
his book invalid. 

Vol. i, p. 74: ‘* Vem. i is considered to be an example of the 
dactylo-epitrite metre, Vem. ii of the logaoedic ; but although I do 
not deny the possibility of the absolute correctness of these 
descriptions, I am unable to understand the confidence with which 
modern metricians Jabel the two odes, both of which are made up 
of different combinations of the same feet.” He does not (as he 
might well have done) question the propriety of the term dactylo- 
epitrite, but he cannot see the rhythmical difference between the 
odes to which it is applied and those termed ‘ logaoedic’! 
Mr. Walker, no doubt, may safely make this admission ; but such 
ignorance would be perilous to a candidate for Classical 
Moderatorship. 

Vol. i, p. 86: ‘*In tragic chorus I more than incline to the 
belief that synapheia is universal. . . . But of Pindar I cannot say 
more than that synapheia is very general.” P. 244: ‘‘I do not 
think that anyone is at present able to state with exactitude the 
conditions under which syllabae anctpites were tolerated in the 
middle of lines.” On p. 240 he says: ‘‘syllabae ancipiles are as 
frequent as possible at the beginning of lines.” We might com- 
ment here on the facility with which he admits this, while rigorously 
refusing to admit the legitimacy of »U =~ ‘on metrical grounds.’ 
But we rather ask, What does he mean by the ‘beginning’ or 
‘middle’ or ‘end’ of ‘lines’ in Greek lyrics? ‘ Line,’ = erixos, 
may be used of a heroic hexameter—a definitely measured, regularly 
repeated sentence, or verse (roodv péyeos wérpov, Hephaest., p. 62, 
Consbr.); and if the ‘sentences’ and «@Aa, in which Greek lyrics 
were written, all resembled this, as some of them (e.g. Sapphic and 
Alcaic cola) do, the word could be applied to these also. In fact, 
however, such application would be misleading. The lyric poetry 
of Pindar, Bacchylides, and the dramatists was written in overy- 
para, not in orixor, despite the ‘lines’ which appear in our printed 
books, reproducing the x@Aa or sentences of ourmss. Aristophanes 
and the other colometrists of Alexandria transcribed the lyrics of 
Pindar, Bacchylides, and the tragics into x@Aa or wepiodo, as soon as 
they had come to a partial—they never reached a complete—under- 
standing of the structure of lyric poems. These x@dAa or zepiodor, 
no doubt, when written separately, formed ‘lines’ of varying length. 
The poets themselves, however, wrote their lyrics in a continuous 
text, like the libretto of the Messtah, and not like heroic hexa- 
meters, which were written in successive verses or lines, as at 
present. Every heroic hexameter is equal to every other in 
measured quantity, and is itself a measure; as the ‘dactyl’ 
measures the hexameter, so the hexameter measures a_ heroic 
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poem. Thus the hexameter (like certain other forms) properly 
obtained the appellation of oréyos. It was not so with most of the 
constituent members of continuously written lyric rhythms. The 
lengths and forms of such members varied according to the taste 
of the poet, from the short, and, as it were, ‘lilting,’ and regularly 
recurrent cola of Anacreon to the stately, ever varied, and many- 
membered periods of Pindar or Sophocles. We may, with a certain 
propriety, speak of the characteristic cola of Anacreon, or of 
Phalaeceans, or of those members that make up the Alcaic and 
Sapphic stanzas and enter into several other types of lyric, as 
‘lines’ (or ‘ verses’); they are ‘metres’—regularly repeated totals, 
similar in rhythm, and equal in quantity, to one another; but this 
term cannot be used with scientific accuracy of the members 
constituting the poems of Pindar and Bacchylides. A comparison 
of Boeckh’s text of Pindar with that of Christ will show more 
precisely what is here meant. The way in which a ‘line’ of 
Pindar should be printed may be matter of question ; and he who 
supposed that the printer of the Pindaric text which he uses has 
settled that question would be naiveté itself personified. Christ’s 
‘line’ may represent Boeckh’s half- or quarter-‘ line.” Now, what 
does Mr. Walker mean by the “ middle of a line,” in his reference 
to syllabae ancipites? Does he mean the middle of a ‘sentence’ 
composed of several cola—a ‘line’ as printed by Boeckh; or the 
middle of a colon—a ‘line’ as printed by Christ, or as written 
in the Bacchylides papyrus? The theory of sy//abae anctpites or 
of synapheia cannot be discussed without taking account of these 
alternatives; but Mr. Walker takes no account of them. Syna- 
pheia may, conceivably, be required between the cola which make 
up a sentence or period, but not between sentences and periods 
themselves, the ends of which seem natural breathing-places. 
Mr. Walker exhibits no knowledge of Boeckh’s remarkable attempt 
to analyse and explain the lyric structures of Pindar by the 
consideration of the admissibility or non-admissibility of hiatus, 
syllaba anceps, and word-division. No one, however, can now 
pretend, with any authority, to discuss sy//aba anceps or synapheia 
in such poems, who is ignorant or negligent of Boeckh’s 
speculations on the subject of Pindaric rhythm and metre. There 
is no doubt a popular sense in which it is convenient to speak 
of ‘lines’ as one speaks of lines of prose, and refers, e.g., to ‘ the 
third line from the bottom’ of a page of prose; but the use of 
the term ‘lines’ in reference to the lyrics of Pindar, Bacchylides, 
or Sophocles, in an avowedly scientific work, is always to be 
regarded with suspicion, and is often a signal of ignorance and 
futility. 

But surely a hexameter is a line, and sy//aba anceps may occur at 
the end of it? Not so, thinks our author, who is very rigorous, 
and who, when hexameters occur as part of a lyric system, refuses 
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to tolerate even in these a violation of his ‘ canon’ or a neglect of 
synapheia. See vol. ii, pp. 33, 83-85. In the latter place the 
tortured hexameters have their revenge upon him. In Eurip. 
Supplices 273, he finds the line— 


, , . , > , & 2 
Téxvov TEeOvewTwv KOPLOaL déuas, ® perea y®, 


and turns it into— 
, , , “en na aS op 
Téxvwv TeOvewtwv Kopicacbar nav pede’, ot “yo. 


“This,” he adds, ‘‘does not affect the metre.” No, but it 
affects the rhythm. 

In ii, 188, transforming a fragment of Eurip. Danae into 
elegiacs, he produces de suo a set of twelve elegiac verses in 
which comes the hexameter— 


dvépos ws dvopos xpavOeioa pudoropos ebvais. 


In Eurip. Supp. 274 he finds—ods td rtefyeot Kadpeiouow 
amrwA\eoa xovpovs, and he says of it truly enough that it is an 
astonishingly bad hexameter. When he adds, however, “ from any 
metrical point of view,” we only obtain further proof of his 
confusion of metre and rhythm. Metrically the line is all right: 


rhythmically it is detestable. He does not seem to know exactly 
why it is bad, but he corrects to— 


be a , « ‘ s ™” , 
tav ods Kadmelors tard tetxeow wdAeoa Kovpous. 


He should have corrected to— 
a e ‘ , > , ld , 
ovs id Kadpeiourw arwAeoa telyeot Kovpous, 


by the simple transposition of recyeou. Mr. Walker, notwithstanding 
his rigorous regard for his ‘canon’ and for synapheia, does not 
seem to have paid any attention to the rule of the roy Kara téraprov 
Tpoxatov in hexameters. Once more: would anyone with an ear for 
rhythm (to say nothing of Jirad, ix, 145 XpvadGents Kai Aaodixy Kai 
"Iptavacoa) change Soph. Liectra 157— 


ola XpvodGems (wee xai Idiavaoca 
into— 
ota fwer Xpvoobemis re kai Idiavacca, 
as Mr. Walker (vol. i, p. 299) does on account of his ‘ canon’ ? 


In the Hercules of Eunpides he comes upon some elegant 
glyconics ; for example— 


aAnpodvvtes xO6va Oeooadav 
immeias éddpafov. 


In these and the rest he can find nothing but versus politic? (for 
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which see Christ, Mefrtk, p. 375) in disguise. To make the 
exposure complete, he would read— 


wAnpodvres x9ova Meacvadav eddpalov immeiats, 


thus supposing what Euripides wrote to have been turned into a 
wretched mediaeval doggerel. After this we need feel no surprise 
at his reduction (vol. i., p. 63) to versus polttict of the remarkable 
series of ‘ dodrantes’ (i.e. rddes each of which is 2 of the dw&exdanpos 
movs, or glyconic) in the rhythm of Pindar, Isth. viii, 5 seqq. 

We have noticed his laxity in the use of the terms ‘ scansion,’ 
‘metre,’ and ‘line.’ In using the term ‘chorus’ he often reminds 
one of schoolboys who apply this word loosely to any part of 
a play not written in trimeters. Thus, vol. i, p. 382, discussing 
what in the heading he calls the ‘first chorus’ of the Phoenissae, 
vv. 103-192, he commences: ‘ This chorus consists of a dialogue 
between Antigone and the Pedagogue”’: and continues, ‘‘ There is 
no possibility that 1 can see of a division into strophe and anti- 
strophe. If there were a possibility, it would be most surprising, 
because, at the beginning of the chorus, Antigone is mounting a 
staircase or ladder leading to a tower, and during the rest of the 
chorus she is observing from the top of the tower the army beneath. 
Under the circumstances a choric dance is impossible on the part 
of Antigone or of the Pedagogue.”” What is the sense of saying: 
‘This chorus consists of a dialogue between Antigone and the 
Pedagogue”? Again, when we read (ii, p. 151): ‘‘In that case, it 
would seem that |. 651 is strophe f’, |. 652 antistrophe f’, the first 
aiat of line 653 strophe y’, and the other aia? antistrophe y’. It 
may seem extraordinary to have a strophe and antistrophe of two 
syllables each; but it must be remembered,” etc.—what are we 
to think ? 

In vol. ii, p. 351, discussing Eurip. Zvectra 860-1— 


ws veBpos otpaviov rndypua Kovpilovea civ ayAaia, 


he observes what he calls ‘‘ an astonishing peculiarity.”” He quotes 
from Pindar’s fourth Pyvthian— 


orapev evi Tov Bacikye Kupavas, odpa xwpalovre adv ’Apxecira, 


and points out that lines 860-1 of the Ziectra are ‘a metrical 
repetition syllable for syllable of’ Pindar’s 'rov BaovAj. xré as quoted 
above. He goes on: ‘ Any lyric writer capable of producing this 
chorus must at least have known that he was employing a long 
metrical phrase that was also employed in the fourth Pythian,” 
etc., etc. He infers that ‘‘the composer (who was of course not 
Euripides) could not trust himself to work without a skeleton 
model,” and therefore that ‘this chorus shows that at least part of 
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the Ziectra was composed at a date when the composer had no 
longer access to a living tradition as to the rules of true lyrics,” 
etc., etc. How pathetic all this is! Asif the long ‘‘ metrical [he 
still means ‘ rhythmical’] phrase” were not a typical specimen of 
the rhythm in which nearly half the odes of Pindar and more 
than half those of Bacchylides are written, whether we name it, 
with Blass, 76 kar’ évorAvov eidos; with O. Schroeder, a modulated 
form of “Ionic”; or, with the generation that is passing away, 
*‘dactylo-epitrite.”’ It occurs sometimes in the lyrics of tragedy 
(cf. Eurip. AMZedea, 409 seqq.), and even of comedy (cf. Arist. 
Vesp. 273 seqq.) in its graver moments. 

From the foregoing quotations and remarks, our readers may 
perhaps form a sufficient judgment of Mr. Walker's title either 
to pronounce authoritatively as to the admissibility of two 
shorts in place of a strophic long syllable, or to decide, as he 
does, that the 747 places in our texts where his ‘canon’ is 
‘violated,’ are each and all corrupt or spurious. Consider the 
unfortunate position to which he is reduced. He—‘‘a pupil of 
Jowett’s,” as he tells us (vol. ii, p. 264), ‘*to whom conjectural 
emendation is not congenial,’”’ who ‘attempts it from necessity,” 
but ‘‘ knows what a rotten reed it is”—finds himself, in slavish 
obedience to his canon, with his lawless conjectural method and 
his pet theory as to the intrusion of versus politict, forced to 
conclusions which together amount to this, that an immense 
proportion of what we imagine to be classical Greek lyric poetry 
(e.g., more than half that of Euripides) is thus ‘corrupt’ or 
‘spurious,’ while the genuine work of the ancient authors has 
almost vanished behind a cloud of what to us appear stupid and 
motiveless mediaeval forgeries. 

Needless to say, he has not succeeded in establishing his 
canon ; indeed he has not even gone the right way about it, as the 
title of his book shows. It is not a matter of ‘isometry,’ but a 
matter of ‘isorhythmy’—if we may coin the word. This canon 
seems quite arbitrary. As well set up a canon ruling out all spon- 
deiac' hexameters, or forbidding iambic trimeters with a tribrach 
in the second place. The discoverable ‘violations’ of such an 
imaginary canon would probably number less than 747, and its 
arbitrariness would not exceed that of the particular canon which 
these two volumes have been written to defend. If Mr. Walker had 
happened to adopt such a canon as his own, and had similarly 









































1The form ‘ spondeiac’ has the same 
degree of authority as ‘baccheiac.’ 
There is no Greek warrant for the 
spelling ‘ spondaic,’ which rests upon 
a Latin form coined on the analogy 
of rpoxaixéds. The only Greek for 
‘spondee’ is owovdeios (mous), from 


which the secondary orovde.axds alone 
was possible. Why did owovd4 not 
yield omovdaios, as omovdh vielded 
omovdaios, in accordance with analogy ? 
Perhaps Baxxeios, Baxxesaxds, in very 
ancient times, somehow influenced the 
formation of grovdetos, orovderands. 
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gone through all existing iambic and hexameter Greek verses for 
the purpose of criticizing and getting rid of those which offended 
against it, we do not doubt for a moment that his learning and 
ingenuity would have enabled him to produce quite as good a work 
as this. 
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Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. In two parts, 
Part I: New Testament. Part Il: Old Testament. Edited, 
with Introductions, Notes, and Reconstructed Greek Text, by 
JoHN Gwynn, DD. (Dublin), Hon. p.c.t. (Oxon.), Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. Published 
for the Text and Translation Society by Williams and Norgate, 
London and Oxford. 


BIBLICAL scholars will be grateful to Dr. Gwynn for this important 
contribution to the critical knowledge of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment. It forms a worthy companion to his edition of the 
Apocalypse. 

When the editio princeps of the Syriac New Testament was 
published in a.p. 1555, it did not contain the four minor Catholic 
Epistles, viz., 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, nor the Apocalypse. 
The editor supposed that his ms. was defective; but it is now 
certain that (as stated by Cosmas Indicoplenstes in the sixth 
century) these books formed no part of the New Testament of the 
early Syriac Church. 

It was not until A.D. 1630 that these Epistles were first 
published (by Pococke) from a Ms. sent to the Bodleian by the 
British Consul at Aleppo. The Apocalypse had been published by 
De Dieu in 1627. All editions of the Syriac New Testament since 
1630 include these books. Later another version became known 
which proved to be the revision by Thomas of Harkel, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, A.D. 614, of the version made, A.D. 508, for Philoxenus, a 
predecessor of Thomas as Bishop of Hierapolis. The colophon to 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles and of the seven Catholic 
Epistles states that ‘this book was transcribed from an accurate 
exemplar of these, which were translated in the days of the holy 
Philoxenus, Confessor, Bishop of Mabug. It has been diligently 
collated by me Thomas with a very accurate Greek exemplar.” 

This version contains the four Epistles. It was edited by 
Dr. Joseph White (Oxford, 1778-1802) under the title Versio 
Syriaca Philoxeniana. It was not supposed that any portion of the 
unrevised Philoxenian survived, or, indeed, that Thomas’s revision 
was important enough to entitle it to be distinguished by his name. 
Dr. White affirmed that the current version of these Epistles was a 
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revision of this so-called ‘‘ Philoxenian” text, with the view of 
putting the language into purer Syriac. 

Some more recent scholars, however, beginning, according to 
Dr. Gwynn, with Dr. S. Davidson, conjectured that the current 
version was really the original unrevised Philoxenian ; and this has 
been convincingly proved by Dr. Gwynn. 

That there is a close affinity between them is proved—first, by 
their agreement in the rendering of unusual or difficult expressions, 
of which many occur in 2 Peter and Jude, for example, xaraxAoeis, 
dvevoyntds, tapecdvw, POivorwpwds; secondly, by their agreement 
in error, for instance the rendering in Jude 6 of didious as if = 
ayvworois ; thirdly, by the simultaneous variation in renderings of 
the same word where there is no difference in the meaning, as, for 
instance, xpiua in 2 Peter ii. 3, and in Jude 4; lastly, the Harklen- 
sian version has notes in the margin, from which it appears that 
readings now found in the current version were in the text which 
he revised. A consideration of the peculiarities of the underlying 
Greek text leads to the same conclusion, it being remembered 
that Thomas informs us that he made use of other mss. His 
purpose was to make the text conform more closely to the Greek ; 
and with this purpose in view he sometimes sacrificed the Syriac 
idiom. 

Dr. Gwynn holds that the Philoxenian version of the 
Apocalypse is that already published by him from the Crawford 
MS., the current text being the Harklensian. This Philoxenian 
version is of considerable importance to the criticism of the Greek 
text. Its testimony is, in fact, equal to that of a Greek ms. of 
not later than the fifth century. One is seldom left in doubt as to 
the Greek original. The restoration of the genuine text is 
therefore of great interest to New Testament critics. Dr. Gwynn 
has collated twenty Mss. His preference (against Professor Merx) 
of the older Mss. to the later is fully justified by the occurrence in 
the latter of readings obviously inferior, which have no support in 
any Greek s., but find a ready explanation in the confusion 
of similar Syriac words. A notable instance is 2 Peter ii. 1, 
where all Greek Mss. have év t@ Aaw, which the older Syriac Mss. 
reproduce, while most of the later represent ‘tin the world,” the 
Syriac words being similar and, in fact, often confounded. 

By his reconstruction of the underlying Greek text he has 
rendered reference easy to those who do not understand Syriac as 
well as to those who do. 

The first part of the volume includes also the Pericope de Adultera 
in two forms, one of which, the earlier, ‘‘ found in the Gospel of 
Mara, Bishop of Amid,” who d. circa A.D. 527, is not represented 
in any Greek Ms., or in any other version. The second part of 
the volume contains fragments hitherto inedited of the Syro- 
hexaplar version of the Old Testament. ‘The principal of these 
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consists of extracts from the books of Chronicles and Nehemiah 
contained in a ca/ena in the British Museum (the major part of the 
contents of this ca/ena is from the Peshitto). ‘The Syro-hexaplar, 
which was the work of Paul of Tella (seventh century), is, as 
Dr. Swete remarks, our chief authority for the text of Origen’s 
revision of the Septuagint. It is interesting to note that while the 
catena contains nothing from the canonical book of Ezra, it does 
contain excerpts from the apocryphal third book of Esdras (the 
‘“* Greek Esdras"’)—a fact which leads Dr. Gwynn to suggest that 
Origen himself, in his Septuagint column, substituted this book for 
the version from the Hebrew book of Ezra. 

This volume, taken with Dr. Gwynn’s former volume on the 
Apocalypse, containing together the oldest Syriac versions of the 
books not included in the Peshitto, edited with the known thorough- 
ness and accuracy of Dr. Gwynn, with full critical apparatus, forms 
a brilliant contribution to New Testament criticism and one of 
which his University may be proud. 

T. K. Ansort. 


M. Tullit Ctceronts Orattones, Pro P. Quinctio, Pro Q. Roscio 
Comoedo, Pro A. Caecina, De Lege Agraria contra Rullum, 
Pro C. Rabirio perduellionis reo, Pro L. Flacco, In L. Pisonem, 
Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit ALBERTUS CuRTIS CLARK, Collegii Reginae 
Socius. Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 1909. 

Anecdota Oxonitensia—Classical Series, Part xi—JZnven/a Ttalorum, 
being a contribution to the textual criticism of Cicero Pro 
Quinctio [and the other orations enumerated above} by 
ALBERT C. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Reader in Latin—with three facsimiles. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1900. 


THESE two volumes form another well-fashioned story in the 
stately building which Mr. Clark is erecting to the honour and 
glory of Cicero’s speeches. It is constructed with that solidity, 
preciseness, and perfection which have characterized the previous 
portions of the work. And that work, with Dr. Peterson’s Verrines, 
has now established itself firmly as the authoritative critical edition 
of Cicero’s Orations, proof of which (if general fame be not 
considered sufficient) is afforded by the fact that the compilers 
of the great Thesaurus, in the first fasciculus of the fifth volume, 
which has appeared this year, recognize Clark’s and Peterson’s 
editions of the Orations of Cicero as among those on which the 
Thesaurus will rely. Considering the distinguished German scholars 
who have laboured in this field, the honour thus bestowed is one of 
rare significance, and one of which Oxford may well be proud. 
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The speeches treated in these works are (1) the Pro Quinctto 
and Pro Flacco, (2) those discovered by Poggio in 1417, viz. the 
Pro Caecina (at Langres) and the speeches Pro Roscio Comoedo, De 
Lege Agraria, Pro Rabirio perduellionis reo, In Pisonem, Pro Rabirio 
Postumo (discovered in unnamed monasteries of: France or Ger- 
many). ‘They have this in common that they became known to the 
Italians at the beginning ofthe fifteenth century. The Pro Quinctio 
and Pro Flacco are first mentioned by Antonius Luschus in 1405 ; 
and as Coluccio ({1406) makes no allusion to the remarks about the 
mendacity of the Greeks or the religion of the Jews which occur 
in the Pro Flacco, it is probable that the speech was only discovered 
a short time before his death. As these two speeches emerge at 
the same time and always appear together, Mr. Clark rightly sup- 
poses that they were found at the same time. They both appear 
in the famous & (cod. Parisinus 14,749, formerly belonging to 
the Abbey of St. Victor (see HERMATHENA, 1905, pp. 590 ff.); and 
the high excellence of this Ms., as evinced in Pro Rosc. Am. and Pro 
Murena, has led Mr. Clark to adopt it as the representative for the 
Pro Quinctio and In Pisonem of what he calls the ‘familia Gallica.’ But 
he has discovered evidence of another ‘familia’ in the marginal notes 
of a Ms. he calls 6 (cod. S. Marci 255). ‘The text of this d is Gallic ; 
but the marginal notes, which he calls B, supply considerable 
additions (e.g. Quinct. 53, 92) and variants which are undoubtedly 
right, as they are attested by Rufinianus—a fourth-century writer 
on rhetoric, whose works were discovered by Beatus Rhenanus 
(1485-1547)—and the Turin palimpsest. These two sources, & and 
B, soon became commingled, as may be seen in (say) Lag. 3. 
Mr. Clark gives full collations of 3 and B for the Pro Quinctio and 
Pro Flacco. 

These two founts, then, form the basis for the criticism of these 
two speeches. But if we look at Baiter’s apparatus to the Pro 
Quinctio, we find that Keller examined no less than thirteen Paris 
codices of that speech which he called a, 4, c, d, e, f, g, h, tk, 4 
m,n. Into this vast chaos of material Mr. Clark’s vots has induced 
order. Five, a,e,h,/,m, were written in Italy, a@,e,/,m being (especially 
e) of the & family with additions from B: the other eight are in a 
French hand—A, 7, m, are copied from &: b,c come from the same 
source, but probably were not copied from =: g (Sorbonne 90g) 
has only ten speeches: d, f have these speeches! in the same order, 
but with others. From d, g,/ Mr. Clark thinks no new information 
can be drawn; they are quite similar to 3, as is also the Bernensis 
(T), on which Baiter placed considerable reliance. So all these can 
be discarded for &: but still g, perhaps, owing to its relatively 
limited contents, may deserve especially careful consideration. 
Mr. Clark considers that all these codices are drawn (either wholly, 


1? Planc., Sull., Arch., Marce., Lig., Deiot., Clu., Quinct., Flacc., cum populo 
gratias egit. 
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like g, or partly, like the others) ‘‘ from a common archetype which 
contained only the speeches found in g, and in that order.” 

As regards the speeches discovered by Poggio, unfortunately 
Poggio’s copy of them has not as yet been found. So the next 
best thing is to endeavour to discover what Mss. are likely to have 
the closest relation to it. Now previous editors have appeared to 
choose somewhat at haphazard the Mss. on which they rely ; but 
Mr. Clark is guided in his choice by a principle. It is this—that 
those mss. which contain the Poggian speeches, and none other 
than those, are likely to be most closely related to Poggio’s copy. 
There are four of such codices extant, viz. M (formerly of S. Maria 
in Florence, now Laurentianus Conv. Soppr. 13); » (Laurentianus 
xlviii 26 = Lag. 26); 0 (formerly of S. Maria also, now at Oxford, 
Dorvillianus 78 = Lag. 38); and s(Senensis H vi. 12). M has Caec., 
Leg. Agr., and Pis.; the other speeches doubtless were omitted 
before Pris. It is M that has at the end of the Caec. the note that 
Poggio found it at Langres ; and at the end of P%s. (which was at the 
end of the original codex) the statement that Poggio found the 
seven speeches; and in the margin of Leg. Agr. ii the following 
is appended: ‘ Statilius Maximus [a grammarian of the end of 
the second century] rursum emendaui ad tironem et le laec- 
canianum [szc] et dom. ji.e. dominum ] et alios ueteres iii,” showing 
that the revision of these speeches went back very far. It is 
written by two hands: the Caec. and Leg. Agr. by a shaky, feeble 
hand: the Pis. by a rapidly working, firm hand. Mr. Clark gives 
facsimiles of these two: the latter he cannot recognize as Poggio’'s. 
It is a very fair Ms.,' and is prior to the others, which appear 
to have been derived from it through an intermediary which was 
corrected and supplemented from Poggio’s copy. The establish- 
ment of this is a fine piece of work, each bolt in the riveting of 
the structure being driven home with that skilled force which we 
are accustomed to expect from Mr. Clark. Closest to M comes o, 
as Mr. Clark shows by the somewhat amusing coincidence that the 
copyist of M wrote a large capital letter to Venio at Caec. 64, as if at 
the beginning of a new speech, and this is copied faithfully into  ; 
but all three mss. he shows are derived from M (see Anecdoton, 
p- 12). A subsidiary discussion, involving much minute examina- 
tion—in all matters of criticism Mr. Clark is lavish of his labour— 
treats of the orthography of M, especially in the Caec.and Leg. Agr.; 
and the result is that Mr. Clark does not think the ss. discovered 
by Poggio of very great antiquity ; they probably are not older than 
the twelfth century. 

» contains all the speeches; but it is of less value than M for the 


1 This is proved by the opportunity Erfurtensis (E) in the Caec.; by E in 
we have of comparing it with Mss.(sub- Leg. Agr. ; and by Eand the Vaticanus 
sequently discovered) of a different (V) and the Turin Palimpsest (P) in 
family :—viz. the Tegernseensis (T)and the Pés. 
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three speeches hitherto treated ; but for the remaining speeches, as 
» has been shown to be most closely connected with M, it is natural 
that it should take its place, and on examination it is found to be 
superior to the others; and (somewhat curiously) in these other 
speeches (Rosc. Com., Rab., Rab. Post) it appears, just as M in the 
preceding three, as the progenitor of the other Mss. of the group 
through a missing codex which was supplemented and corrected 
from the original transcript. Mr. Clark calls this (Cod. Laur. xlviii. 
26 = Lag. 26) by the symbol Q in these speeches to indicate its 
prominence. Of M and Q Mr. Clark has printed full collations. 

Now it is known that one Nicolas of Cusa (Cues, near Treves) 
discovered a codex containing the Leg. Agr. and Pis., and brought 
it to Italy in 1429. Itis probable that it must have left its influence 
on the Italian tradition. We have printed by Zumpt for the Leg. Agr. 
the collations by Lagomarsini of eleven Florence mss. ; and of these 
Mr. Clark finds five (including M, w, and 0) belonging to the Poggian 
family, and five differing therefrom, but very frequently agreeing 
with E. (Lag. 3 is Poggian in its first hand, but the second hand 
differs.) Mr. Clark examined the mss. forthe P2s., and found similar 
differences. The influence then of a Cusan family is most probable. 
He gives as a test the opening words of Pis.: if they are Jamne 
sentis, the MS. is Cusan; if Jam uides, it is Poggian. 

Then follows a really masterly and intricate piece of work quite 
impossible to be reproduced intelligibly in any shorter form than 
Mr. Clark has given it, whereby he shows that the Cusan codex had 
been examined no less than four times by collators in search of 
variants ; and in the course of this there are acute proofs of how 
several of these manuscripts collated by Lagomarsini are related 
to one another, Mr. Clark using the test which he has so often 
applied with such effect, that a passage omitted in one Ms. occupies 
exactly a line of another. The patience and labour expended may 
seem perhaps hardly worth the specific results obtained—indeed 
Mr. Clark says so—but this is not so, for they effect the permanent 
gain of bringing vividly before us the method of the Italian scholars 
in the early fifteenth century—their correction time after time by 
successive marginalia. We have seen something of the process of 
Poggio’s transcript through M to , to 0, and to s; and it goes on 
to @ (Lag. 24), which is the most highly corrected member of the 
group. 

But these scholars did not merely correct when they had 
manuscript authority for their corrections. In the corrupt condi- 
tion of the old copies, it was easy for their scholarship to make 
many certain corrections, and to offer many brilliant or plausible 
conjectures, just as has been done with regard to the papyri during 
the last quarter ofacentury. This they did in considerable measure; 
and by an examination of two codices, which are highly corrected, 
Mr. Clark shows this most interesting fact. In an Oxford Ms. ¢ 
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(Canonici 226) he noticed many readings which were attributed 
as emendations to later scholars. A similar codex (only more 
corrected) is & (Parisinus 7779, used by Keller for the Pro Quinctio; 
see p. 204). Mr. Clark gives a large number of such emendations 
found in & (which bears date 1459), not merely from the speeches of 
which he had been treating, but also from the Rosc. Am., Cluent., Mur. 
and Cae/. It is from mss. such as these that Angelius, Naugerius, 
Lauredanus, Lambinus, Turnebus derived some of their readings. 
The St. Denis ms. which Lambinus used was of this class; and it 
was probably the D of Turnebus. Mr. Clark found in Paris an 
unpublished collation of D in the Rad. Post made by Turnebus, and 
has printed it on pp. 84, 85 of the Anecdoton. 

The highly corrected & belongs to 1459. Poggio discovered 
the speeches in 1417, forty-two years earlier. In that period very 
much indeed had been done for the criticism of Cicero, and no 
doubt for other authors too. In twelve years more the printed 
editions of Venice and Rome (1471) appeared; and Mr. Clark con- 
cludes his Anecdoton in these interesting and instructive words :— 

‘‘The first result of printing was to kill the critical spirit. 
The feverish spirit of the Renaissance subsides, and successive 
editions reproduce with insignificant alterations the text of the 
Veneta or the Romana. It is not until forty or fifty years later that 
Angelius and Naugerius begin to emend once more, largely availing 
themselves of the results arrived at by their anonymous prede- 
cessors guos fama obscura recondit. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the great French scholars drew freely from this source, 
without suspecting that the ve/eres Libri to which they refer merely 
attest the ingenuity of unknown scholars who had anticipated their 
results a hundred years before their time.” 

Thus, after leading us for long through the narrow and intricate 
defiles of minute textual criticism, Mr. Clark at the end conducts 
us to a height, so that we can see the whole nature and general con- 
figuration of the country through which critics have to travel. 


As an appendix to his Anecdoton, Mr. Clark discusses the 
numerals in the Rosc. Com., chiefly from the critical side. While 
he allows that Naugerius is right in giving 1999 for Li and 
ccec1999 for cccLi, he shows that he was in error in introducing 
them in some cases (e.g. §§ 28, 29: 32, 33), where the Mss. give 
other forms or symbols, or contradict this emendation. For the 
-gue CCC1999 (in § 32) he reads, following a hint of Mommsen’s, Q 
(= quingenta millia), omitting the numeral ; and for LIII© in § 28 
he also omits the numeral, and reads 00 simply. This rare symbol 
for mil/ia must certainly be retained. The whole circumstances of 
the case are clearly set forth with much learning, and lead us to 
hope that an explanatory commentary on Cicero’s Orations will 
follow from Mr. Clark when his critical labours are ended. 


ie €. P. 
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The Symposium of Plato, edited with introduction, critical notes, and 
commentary, by R. G. Bury, m.a. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
and Sons; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Ltd., 1909. 


THERE is some truth in what Mr. Bury says in the preface to 
his excellent edition of Plato’s Symposium, when he expresses 
his surprise that no English commentary on this dialogue had 
appeared before his own. He isa thorough Platonist; and when 
he describes the matchless qualities of Plato’s style, one feels that 
he is doing no mere lip-service to the author whom so many 
ignorantly worship. To miss reading the Symposium is indeed, 
as he says, ‘“‘to miss the enjoyment of a veritable éoriaya Adywv, 
blended and seasoned with curious art.” Nevertheless it is strong 
meat, not suited for the food of very young scholars; and those 
who are qualified to enjoy it with profit have not been at a loss for 
editions in which to find most of the assistance they needed. 

The Editor’s introduction is lucid, well arranged, and well 
written, giving an analysis and exposition of the contents of the 
dialogue in its many-sided significance. The notes too, both 
exegetical and critical, are of a high order of scholarship ; and the 
whole work is one which will add to the well-earned reputation of 
the editor of the Philebus. 

This dialogue on the glorification of Eros is unquestionably, 
like the Phaedrus, one of the noblest things in literature. In 
it Plato’s fancy represents his choice spirits—the interlocutors 
—and especially, of course, Socrates, as poising themselves 
for, and successively attempting, a flight from the material 
world towards—if not into—the world of ideas; and the ddopyy 
of the attempt is the personified or deified épws, a feeling which 
lends itself in real life to such opposite results, impelling some 
downwards, and making them of the earth more earthly; urging 
others upwards to higher things, and qualifying them as if by a 
kind of inspiration for the realization of their loftiest potentialities. 
Plato’s philosophic treatment seeks to purge €pws of its grossness, 
and presents it as an ethereal influence for good, as épws ovpavios, 
developing in man every form of dpery, moral, aesthetic, and 
intellectual. When he utters his thoughts respecting the other or 
pandemian épws, about the reality of which he is quite frank, his 
language is carefully guarded ; the taste with which he expresses— 
or makes his dialogists express—what is to be said is so perfect 
that it never even approaches coarseness. We cannot help 
thinking that our editor might worthily have been more careful to 
imitate his author in this respect, and to shun the tendency which 
appears here and there in his notes towards a certain over-plainness 
of speaking. For example, on 181 B, he thinks it necessary to 
explain what he rightly calls a ‘polite euphemism,’ where the 
necessity of explanation is not obvious. Children do not read this 
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dialogue; and grown persons do not require the explanation. 
Plato’s ‘ polite euphemism’ has virtues which make it welcome. 

Occasionally, too, Mr. Bury, notwithstanding the uniformly 
elevated and sometimes brilliant style of his introduction, allows 
himself to use slipshod English. For example, Zn/rod., p. xxiii (six 
lines from the bottom), we read: ‘“* The fifth interlude is by far the 
longest, and, as regards the action of the piece, the most important. 
For it introduces a new actor, and he a protagonist, in the person of 
Alcibiades.” This ‘and he a protagonist’ is provincial English of 
a sort distinctly unworthy of Mr. Bury. Again ‘This [rhythmic 
correspondence of clauses and periods] is an important feature of 
Greek rhetoric, the invention of which is ascribed to Thrasymachus” 
(xxvii, four lines from bottom). A reader who knew no better 
would inevitably suppose him here to imply that Thrasymachus 
invented Greek rhetoric. Again: the editor quotes laxly. In his 
preface he gives us, in inverted commas, “in form and gesture, so 
express and admirable.” We doubt if he gains anything here by 
altering Shakspere’s ‘moving’ to ‘gesture.’ These are small 
matters, and perhaps a reviewer should apologize for noticing 
them; yet they mar one’s pleasure in what is undoubtedly a good 
and, on the whole, well-written book. 

The introduction contains some new and interesting suggestions. 
Mr. Bury suggests that the comic picture drawn by Aristophanes 
of ‘the globular four-legged man” indicates Plato’s general inten- 
tion in that speech to caricature and ridicule “the physiological 
opinions held by the medical profession of the day.” Mr. Bury’s 
defence of this suggestion is ingenious. Of one thing, however, 
we may be sure, viz., that Plato had no intention of ridiculing the 
great Coan himself, the Father of Medicine. As regards the Zimaeus, 
one of the most serious of Plato’s works, Hippocrates, whom, for 
some strange reason, Plato never names, is declared by Galen (De 
Placitis Hipp. et Platonis, § 665) to have been Plato’s chosen guide 
in physiology. Indeed, both Plato and Aristotle seem to have 
followed certain parts of the teaching of Hippocrates with an 
almost devout confidence, though both agree in their reluctance to 
avow their obligations to him, or even to mention his name. 

Mr. Bury has a section (Jn/rod., xliii segg.) on the nature of the 
immortality ascribed by Plato to the man who attains the vision of 
ideal Beauty. When such a man (if any) becomes OeogiAyns and 
a0avaros, does he achieve for himself a personal immortality? Mr. 
Bury thinks that, in the Phaedrus, Phaedo, and Republic, Plato gives 
evidence of his own belief in the doctrine of personal immortality ; 
and that therefore it is natural to expect this doctrine—or at least no 
contravention of it—also in the Symposium. It is a pity that Plato, 
like Aristotle, has nowhere dealt directly or definitely with the 
question of personality, or shown a consciousness of the distinction 
between personal and non-personal immortality. He would thereby 
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have given more satisfaction to those tender souls who look to 
him, and not in vain, for assurance of the blessing of immortality, 
but cannot exactly make out what he means by it. It may be that the 
conception of personality is even now obscure, and that our philo- 
sophers, with all the apparatus of a highly developed modern 
terminology to help them, find it difficult (without the aid of 
miracles) to conceive clearly and distinctly, much more to explain, 
what personality would mean or amount to, after the mortal change, 
initiated in this world of phenomena, has swept over the bodily 
structure which during life has been the vehicle or organ of the 
soul. To suppose that Plato, at a time when the conception even 
of empirical personality was only beginning (if even beginning) 
to emerge, and was still tied to the visible form of the individual, 
should have had anything distinct to say of it as a transcendent 
conception (or entity), is perhaps a little unreasonable. The real 
‘self’ of an individual person for Plato as for Homer was to the last 
more nearly identical with o@ua than with px. Transcendental 
criticism has achieved results (negative or positive) compared with 
which, or for want of which, Plato’s theories of immortality must 
remain to us—so far as our practical beliefs go—sublimely unim- 
portant, however entertaining. Does Plato, after all, merely 
vindicate for his perfect amorist, as an individual person, security 
“of everlasting fame” (see 208 D with our Editor’s Jn/rod., 
p- lviii (a) )? 

It is curious to find Plato, who uniformly, with all the violence 
of which philosophy is capable, attacks aio@nors as feeling, posing 
here as a hierophant of feeling—the pleasure of €pws apotheo- 
sized into that of airé 76 xaddv, which supplies voits itself with the 
energy necessary for the realization of its powers. There are 
various degrees of profound psychological, if not metaphysical, 
insight, half-hidden under the various forms of allegory or semi- 
serious philosophic exposition, essayed by the successive speakers 
in this dialogue. The relation between the sensuous nature 
functioning as feeling, and the intellectual nature functioning as 
intellect—the unity in difference between these, or their concrete 
empirical unity with their logical or abstract distinctness—is 
expounded here, not only with consummate literary charm, but 
with a fullness of significance or suggestiveness, and a range of 
comprehension of the facts of human experience, perhaps un- 
equalled in any single work, ancient or modern. Mr. Bury is, no 
doubt, right in assenting to Schleiermacher’s explanation of Plato’s 
‘ Hauptzweck’ in the Symposium, viz., ‘ut philosophum qualem in 
vita se exhiberet viva imagine depingeret.’ 

We have found little to remark in Mr. Bury’s notes, except their 
scholarly usefulness in general. 

173 D. If we interpret the word in the light of the Phaedrus, 
perhaps ‘ enthusiastic’ or ‘ ecstatic’ would more nearly express the 
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meaning of pavxds, strong as the latter appears to us, than 
Mr. Bury’s rendering ‘fanatic,’ the modern associations of which 
are altogether alien to the philosophy of the companions of 
Socrates. 

175 B. wavrws mapariere Ste dv BovdAnode, eradav tis dpiv pi) 
epeotynky—s éyw odderwrore éroinoa’ viv obv vouilovres Kai ue id’ 
bpov KexAjoGar eri Setrvov kai rovade Tods aAAovs, Gaparevere iva iuas 
ézawopev. Mr. Bury in his note finds a difficulty in these words. 
This difficulty appears to us founded altogether on the misconstruc- 
tion of mapariHere as imperative instead of indicative. Agathon, 
with the graceful negligence in such matters affected by men 
of his rank or pretensions, asks his happy domestic servants to 
do as they are wont when not subjected to a chef—not to 
expect special orders from him—he cannot officiate as their 
director—on this occasion, but just to look on himself and his guests 
alike as their guests, and to treat them in such a way as to earn 
their approval or gratitude. wdvrws waparifere xré states their usual 
practice. He says: ‘‘In any case [i.e. whether there be guests or 
not} you serve up [at table] whatever you please, whenever no one 
is set over you to direct you—a thing which I myself never did; 
now, therefore, regarding both me and these my friends as your 
own guests, treat us handsomely, in order that you may win a 
vote of thanks from us”’: i.e. ‘‘the choice of viands and other such 
particulars of the banquet I leave to you now, as usual upon all 
occasions when I have employed no head cook.” On great 
occasions, such as those of wedding-feasts, when a large company 
was assembled, a professional chef was regularly employed to 
superintend the culinary operations and the service of the dinner. 
The present was not such an occasion ; Agathon’s party was small 
and select. We have not Stallbaum’s or any edition beside us as 
we write; but we venture to suspect that Stallbaum’s version 
contains s? guando nemo vobis est praepositus (not propositus, as the 
editor’s note gives it). It is surprising that Jowett and others 
should have taken zapariOere here as imperative: still more sur- 
prising that they should mislead so acute a critic as Mr. Bury. But 
did Jowett really mean to render 6 éy otderamore éroinaa ‘ hitherto 
I have never left you to yourselves” ? (see his Dialogues of Plato, i., 
545). Surely the ‘never’ that appears in his version must have 
been a misprint for ‘ever.’ 

176 E. tats évdov, ‘sc. év T@ yuvatxetw.” We should have thought 
an editor would write yyvacxdve or yvvatxwviridi, instead of this 
Septuagint word. 

178 C. mpexBuratos dé dv. ‘The partic. gives the impression 
of a causal connexion, as if beneficence must be in direct proportion 
to antiquity.’ But the speaker had already (178 B) dealt with the 
venerableness of antiquity: 10 yap év Tots mpeaBurarov eiva tov Bedv 
tijuov, 7) 8 ds. Hence mpeoBvraros ov here seems not ‘ causal,’ but 

P2 
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resumptive and prefatory to the new and different statement which 
follows. 

181 E. 7d yap rév waidwy réAos adnAov of reAeuTa. . . ‘A similar 
sentiment occurs in the Clown’s song in 7welfth Night, ‘What's to 
come is still unsure: .. . Youth’s a stuff will not endure.’” There 
appears to us to be no such similarity here as to justify this 
comparison. 

183 B. Mr. Bury’s ddpodiorov yap dpxov <Kvpiov> ov dacw elvar 
would be admirable if «vpiov can, as perhaps it can, = ‘ binding.’ 
‘Valid’—the sense he gives it—is not exactly what is required. 

187 D. The editor might have given us a grammatical (if not a 
critical) note here on the construction os av coopuwrepor ylyvowTo oi 
pajmw ovres, as compared with the succeeding dws av... kaprdoynrat. 

190 D, note. wa misprint for wa, and ov for ov. 

195A. Adyw dreAeiv olos dv <oiwv> airios Sv tvyxdéver. This 
seems to us an excellent suggestion of the editor’s. 

198 B. tod KaAdous... * éSemAdyn adkovwv. rod KaAXovs is governed 
by eerAdyy as gen. of causative object (cf. Madv. Gr. Synt., § 615). 
dkovwv, ‘as he heard.’”’ We think rod xdéAAovs is governed more 
simply and naturally by dkovwv, and that éerAdyy per se would take 
acc. here as elsewhere. The sense is, ‘‘ who would not have heard 
with amazement of the beauty,” etc., etc. The position of dxodwv 
in the text makes no difference to the regimen. 


199 A. od yap ere éyxwuidlw, «.7.A. “I withdraw my offer to 
eulogize. éyxwpyidfw must here be a ‘present for future’ (see 
Madv., Gk. Synt. § 110, 3), since Socr. has not yet begun the 


” 


eulogy.” We think that this misses the idiomatic use of ér here, 
and would render ‘I cannot go on fo eulogize.’ The present is 
quite regular in this usage. No former eulogy is withdrawn, but no 
eulogy is extended to what follows. 

211 A. ovd’ ad davracOyoerat aita 7d Kaddv olov . . . . ovd€ Tis 
Adyos ovdd€ Tis Emcorypy kré. We think that in his note the editor 
should have dwelt upon what we may call the empiricizing force 
of mis in its several occurrences here. ‘‘The aird xadov that will 
present itself will not be like any par/icular thing of beauty, neither 
like a particular face (or hands or aught else in which body has a 
share) nor like any par/icular theory [ Aoyos = intellectual conception ], 
nor like any particular branch of science [though in these two 
latter body has not a share], nor yet again will it present itself to 
him as existing somewhere [i.e. in a particular place] in some 
other particular thing [whether as its part or as its attribute]. It 
will not present itself as anything particular, or relative, or 
dependent, but as self-subsistent,” etc., etc. Such is the meaning. 
The xadov, on the contrary, which wz// present itself, i.e. rd woAd 
méXayos Tov Kadod (as it has been called 210 D), is distinguished 
from all the particular xaAd mentioned, their particularity and 
relativity being denoted here by the use of tus and tu—zov has 
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the same function—which should have received due notice from 
the editor. The sense of Adyos or émvoryuyn is a minor matter. 
Whichever sense be chosen for either, the point is that they are 
regarded as particular things of beauty in contrast with the universal 
Aoyos or universal érvetyyn aitod tov Kadov, which embraces and 
unifies the Beautiful, the Good, and the True. 


tis 


The Leigarragan Verb: an Analysis of the 703 Verbal Forms in the 
Gospel according to Matthew. By E. S. Dopason. Oxford 
Universitv Press, 1907. 

Le Verbe basque trouvé et défint dans le Nouveau Testament de 
Letzarraga: Epistola ad Hebreos. By E. S. DopGson. 
Frowde, London, 1910. 


YEARS ago when I lived in Basqueland I was told a story which 
attempted to account for the traditional honesty of the Basques. 
The devil, it was said, after wandering up and down the earth, 
fixed his abode at Bilbao, and there endeavoured to learn the 
Basque language. At the end of seven years, however, he had 
succeeded in acquiring only the word ez, “no,” and in disgust 
accordingly left the country for ever. The Jesuit Larramendi, 
who was a Basque by birth, gave expression to the same idea when 
he called his book on his native language “El Imposible 
Vencido”’—‘‘ The Impossible Vanquished.” And Basque is still 
a language the difficulty and mysteries of which make it one of 
exceptional interest to the linguistic student. Part of the difficulty 
is doubtless occasioned by the fact that, though there are eight 
dialects, the literary remains of Basque do not go back beyond the 
sixteenth century. It is true that Basque names and a few Basque 
words have been preserved in mediaeval legal or ecclesiastical 
documents, but the first to give a list of words was I.ucius 
Marinzus Siculus in his ‘‘Cosas Memorables de _ Fspaiia,” 
published in 1530. ‘The earliest printed work in Basque is the 
famous discourse of Panurge in the ninth chapter of the tenth 
book of Rabelais, published in 1542. And the first printed book, 
consisting of a collection of poems by Bernard Dechepare, 
appeared in 1545. The translation of the New Testament into 
Basque by Leizarraga, which must constitute the foundation of all 
scientific Basque philology, was not printed until 1566. 

When Basque, however, is accused of being ‘“ The Impossible,” 
it is the Basque verb that is meant. The noun presents as little 
difficulty as the noun in other agglutinative forms of speech. But 
the verb is exceedingly complicated, and to those who have been 
accustomed only to the forms of Indo-European grammar it is 
exceedingly puzzling. We now know that the root of the mischief 
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lies in its incorporation of the pronouns and certain other elements 
which have coalesced into a multiplicity of apparently unrelated 
forms. To add to the difficulty, in orthodox Basque each of the 
forms undergoes further modifications according to the character 
of the person who is addressed, there being separate forms for 
addressing a man, a woman, a superior, and an equal. 

Notwithstanding the labours of Prince L. L. Bonaparte, Van 
Evs, and Vinson, there is still much to be done before the Basque 
verb can be fully analyzed and explained. This is the task to 
which Mr. Dodgson has devoted himself, and his work proves that 
a more capable scholar could not be found. Since the deaths of 
Mr. Llewelyn Thomas and Mr. Wentworth Webster he remains 
alone among Englishmen in his study and knowledge of Basque. 
The two books named at the head of this review show how 
thoroughly he has mastered the language on both its literary 
and its spoken sides. There are not many outside the Basque 
people themselves who could compose verses in the language, as 
he has succeeded in doing. 

The manifold forms of the verb in Leizarraga’s translation of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews have all 
been noted by him and arranged, so far as possible, in alphabetical 
order, with examples and notes. The analysis of them constitutes 
a real advance in our knowledge of the subject. It is difficult to 
find anything which has escaped Mr. Dodgson’s notice: the 
‘* Corrigenda”’ which he enumerates in his second work are such 
as are not likely to have been discovered except by the keen eye of 
the author himself. In this latter work there is an interesting 
note on the relative form in -z. 

Now and then Mr. Dodgson has added foot-notes, more 
especially in his book on the translation of St. Matthew, in many 
of which he makes interesting comparisons between Basque and 
other languages. As is well known, Basque has borrowed laryely, 
more especially from the neighbouring Spanish and Provengal. 
Charencey has even pointed to the existence of loan-words from 
Visigothic. On the reverse side Basque has the honour of present- 
ing English with one word which has become famous as a political 
term: “ Jingo” is the Basque Janko (Labourdin /Jinko), *‘ God.” 

Let us hope that Mr. Dodgson’s example will induce other 
English scholars to take up the study of one of the most interesting 
forms of speech that have survived in the Old World. In some 
respects its structure resembles that of the North American 
languages, and in any case it bears the mark of extreme antiquity. 
Its incorporation of the pronouns in the verbal forms reminds us 
of the Sumerian of early Babylonia, and suggests that a somewhat 
similar phenomenon in modern French (e-vous-aime, for example) 
goes back to a population which spoke a language or languages 
with a structure like that of Basque.—A. H. Sayce. 
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The Apologia and Florida of Apuleius of Madaura (1 vol.), and The 
Metamorphoses or Golden Ass of Apuleius of Madaura (2 vols.). 
Translated by H. E. Bur.er, Fellow of New College. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1909, 1910. 


WE are bound to be very grateful to the Clarendon Press for the 
series of translations from the Classics which it is bringing out in 
such a plain, elegant, and handy form, and which are (as it is 
superfluous to say) most scholarly and literary works. The present 
writer could hardly find words to express his gratitude for the 
Lucian, one of the four volumes of which is almost a constant 
companion. Of this series the three volumes before him are the 
works of Apuleius contained in the celebrated Florentine ms. of 
Tacitus, viz. the Apologia, Florida, and Metamorphoses. The translator 
is Mr. H. E. Butler, of New College, Oxford, well known as the 
editor of Propertius, and the author of that most attractive volume 
of essays on Post-Augustan Poetry which was noticed in last year’s 
Hi&RMATHENA. The name is evidence of high merit both in 
scholarship and style; and readers of the volumes will not be 
disappointed. 

Proceeding to the examination of a few passages, first let us 
take the conclusion of the story of what may be called ‘‘ The Good 
Miller and his Wicked Wife” (Met. ix. 31), an admirably told tale, 


in which even the author of the Gesfa Romanorum would hardly be 
able to find a moral. The unfaithful wife who had been detected 
and repudiated hired a witch to send a ghost to her husband to do 
him to death ; and he hanged himself. 


“On the next day his daughter arrived in haste from a 
neighbouring town, where she had married some time pre- 
viously. She was plunged in grief; she tore her hair, which 
hung loose about her, and ever and again beat her breasts with 
her fists. She had learned of all the misfortunes that had 
befallen her family, though none had told her the news; 
but her father had appeared to her in sleep, weeping, with the 
rope still tight about his throat, and had told her all her step- 
mother’s crime, her faithlessness, her use of the black art, and 
the manner of the death that had sent him as a ghost to dwell 
in the world below. Long and anguished was her weeping for 
his fate; but at last her servants gathered about her and forced 
her to give pause to her grief. At length, when the ninth day 
came, and all the rites of funeral had been duly performed at 
the tomb, she had the slaves and furniture and all the beasts 
of burden put up to auction for the benefit of the heirs. And 
so the freakish chances of the sale, chances that none can 
forecast, dispersed the household, that had been one, to 
different masters. I myself was bought by a poor gardener 
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for fifty sesterces. It was a large sum, he said, but such 
division of labour would help him to gain his livelihood.” 


Now this is excellent—plain and vigorous. The last sentence 
but two is perhaps a little heavy for /unc unum larem uarie dispergit 
uenditionis incertae licentiosa fortuna, ‘thus one household was dis- 
persed abroad by the arbitrary fortune of a sale’s chances’: but the 
translation of guem ad modum laruatus ad inferos demeasset raises a 
question of principle. The word /aruatus is an archaic word used in 
the sense of ‘beset, possessed by goblins,’ cp. Plaut. Men. 890 (mum 
Liruatus aut cerritus ? fac sciam), and Nonius’s explanation /aruat7 
male sani... laruarum incursatione animo uexatt. Now, as Mr. Butler 
justly says (Intr. to Apol., p. 16), ‘‘the two main features of the style 
of Apuleius are its archaism and its extreme floridity.” Ought not, 
then, when a striking archaic word as /arua/us appears, an effort be 
made to give a rendering with a somewhat archaic note about it ? 
We might venture ‘ how he had been ghosted to death.’ This use 
of ‘to ghost’ = ‘to haunt,’ is known from Shakespeare, Ant. and 
Cl. ii, 6. 13, ‘Julius Caesar who at Philippithe good Brutus ghosted.’ 
And it expresses the meaning perhaps better than Mr. Butler’s 
rendering, for /aruatus hardly means ‘as a ghost’—i.e. turned into 
a ghost—but ‘assailed by a ghost’: cp. c. 29, darua uel aliquo diro 
numine immisso utolenter etus expugnari spiritum: . . . umbramque 
uiolenter peremptae mulieris ad exttium etus instigare. Again, in Met. 
iii. 8, mec enim ueristmile est hominem solitartum tres tam ualidos 
euttasse tuuenes, the translation given is, ‘‘ It is scarcely likely that 
one man alone should have escaped the onslaught of three such 
sturdy young men.” It is to be questioned if this is right. The 
meaning seems to be ‘killed,’ rather than ‘escaped.’ If so, we 
have an archaic word introduced (cp. Ennius ap Cic. Tusc. i. 85, 
Priamo ui uitam euttart), and we may perhaps render ‘ dislived,’ an 
old word used by Chapman and Tofte. But Mr. Butler seems 
averse from making such ventures, and still more from reproducing 
the other main feature of the style of Apuleius—his floridity. ‘‘ The 
English language ” (he says) ‘ will not carry the necessary amount 
of bombast ; the assonances and the puns are generally incapable 
of reproduction. Even when this allowance has been made, 
it is in many cases impossible to give anything approximating 
to a translation in natural English.” -This is true: it would 
be quite impossible to give it in natural English; but Apuleius 
certainly did not write in natural Latin, and why should not some 
attempt, if only an approximation, be made to reproduce to some 
extent his unnatural Latin, so that readers may feel in a measure 
the artificialities of the original? Sometimes, no doubt, some of 
the exact meaning of individual words will be lost, but the larger and 
more Apuleian effect approached. Thus, inthe same story, take the 
description of the wicked wife—which is notorious, as it is sup- 
posed to be the only allusion in Apuleius to a Christian (ix. 14)— 
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saeua scaeua, uirosa ebriosa, peruicax pertinax, in rapinis turpibus 
auara, in sumpltibus foedis profusa, inimica fidei, hostis pudicitiae. 
Mr. Butler deliberately refuses to attempt any rendering which will 
reproduce the alliterative effect, and translates: ‘‘ She was cruel, 
perverse, venomous, drunken, obstinate, and self-willed: of the 
meanest and most grasping avarice, extravagant in the gratification 
of her filthy pleasures, an enemy to truth and a foe to chastity.” 
This expresses satisfactorily the individual words, but misses what 
seems to be the impression which Apuleius wished to convey. He 
did not want to give a discriminating psychological delineation of 
the woman, but simply to pile up a series of alliterative words and 
balanced clauses, all expressing reprehensible qualities. The 
woman was just a mass of vices (mec enim uel unum utlium nequis- 
simae tlli feminae deerat), and it was all the same what ones were 
taken, provided they made a jingling and antithetical description. 
So it may be questioned if some such attempt as this might not 
have been made: ‘dour and sour, lecherous! and bibulous, per- 
sistent and insistent, in disgraceful graspings greedy, in scandalous 
spendings lavish.’ This might, no doubt, be improved on; and it 
is not quite accurate: ‘perverse’ is certainly nearer to scaeua than 
‘sour’; but one gets the essentially Apuleian effect without 
essential injury to the whole passage, and in English which is 
little, if at all, more artificial than is the Latin. 

The same difficulty meets one very often in translating any 
book when one comes to plays on words: the reproduction seems 
a trifle unnatural. Happily, however, Mr. Butler does not renounce 
the effort to reproduce these, though at times it is no easy matter, 
even for one gifted with his great command of appropriate 
language. Thus take Apol. 51 fin. A boy and a woman, both 
epileptic, had been brought to Apuleius to see if he could do 
anything to cure them. He shows that they were brought in quite 
the normal way to one who had some scientific knowledge. He 
concludes his defence on this point by saying of his accusers auf 
constituant magi el malefict hominis esse morbis mederi, aut st hoc dicere 
non audent, fateanlur se in puero et multere caducis uanas et prorsus 
caducas calumnias inlendisse. Mr. Butler translates: ‘ my opponents 
must needs assert that it is the part of a magician and evildoer to 
heal disease, or, if they do not dare to say that, must confess that 
their accusations in regard to this epileptic boy and woman are 
false, absurd, and indeed epileptic.’ It seems hardly usual or 
pointed to speak of accusations as being epileptic; and though 
Sir T. Browne uses ‘ epileptical’ in a metaphorical sense, applying 
it to ‘intentions,’ such an archaic note is out of place here. Well, 
shall we give up an attempt to reproduce the play on words and trans- 
late ‘sure to fail’ or something of the kind? Certainly not. The 
sentence is one which ends a paragraph with a bit of chaff suitable 


1This is probably the meaning of gut non modo uinosus sed uirosus quo- 
uirosa ; cp. Scipio ap. Gell. vi. 12,5 gue sit; cp. Nonius 21. 30. 
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to provoke a laugh, which is such a joy in courts of law: so 
perhaps something rather modern and colloquial may be allowed, 
such as ‘ they must confess that the accusations they have made in 
the case of this boy and woman who couldn’t stand on their legs are 
idle, and indeed haven’t a leg to stand on.’ And then he continues: 
‘It is really you, Aemilianus, who have this falling-sickness, as you 
have so fallen to pieces in all your false charges’ (/« potius caducus 
qui tam tot calumniis cectdisti). This will sufficiently bring out the 
allusion to the technical sense of caducus applied to epilepsy. 
Mr. Butler, of course, has it (‘‘ you are the real sufferer from this 
falling-sickness”). Again a few lines further on (c. 52) Ceferum 
Thallus oculos torquet, tu ueritatem; Thallus manus contrahit, tu 
patronos; Thallus pavimentis inliditur, tu tribunalibus, Mr. Butler 
translates ‘ Thallus distorts his eyes, you distort the truth: Thallus 
contracts his hands convulsively, you not less convulsively contract 
with your advocates ; Thallus dashes himself against the pavement, 
you dash yourself against the judgment seat.’ This shows that 
it is not easy to reproduce the play on words in con/rahit. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether this is the right idea: if it 
has any reference to bargaining, the Bohn translation is more 
venturesome: ‘Thallus screws his hands, you your advocates’: 
but no parallel for such usage of contrahere aliquem is known to the 
present writer. Rather perhaps the meaning is ‘to depress,’ cp. 
Cic. N.D. ii. 102 sol quast tristitia quadam contrahit terram, tum 
uicissim laetificat. (For Apuleian usages of this word, cp. Socr. 
12 fin. angore contraht: Plat. ii. 20). ‘Then the passage might be 
translated: ‘ Thallus tortures his hands, you your advocates’ (by 
giving them such a difficult case to plead). Again, at times, where 
there is something of a joke in idea, though not obtrusively in 
words, Mr. Butler seems reluctant to attempt to reproduce it : e.g., 


Met. iv. 18 cohortem nostram .. . ante tpsas fores Democharis uelut 
expilationis uadimonium sistimus. Mr. Butler translates: ‘We halted 
our company . . . before the very doors of Demochares’ house as 


an earnest of our purpose to pillage the house.’ This omits the 
jocular tone, and hardly quite brings out the legal significance of 
uadimonium sistere, ‘to answer to one’s bail.’ We might render 
‘produced our band before the very doors of Demochares’ house 
to answer what I may call (we/u/) our burglarious recogniz- 
ances.’ A little further on, iv. 26 ad haec anus tratior dicere eam 
saeurore tam uultu tubebat quid malum fleret, Mr. Butler translates : 
‘This angered the old woman somewhat, and a scowl came upon 
her face. ‘Tell me, you baggage,” she said, ‘‘ what are you 
crying about ?”’’ It is doubtful if ma/um has, as a general rule, this 
meaning after an interrogative, especially in oratio obliqua. Is it 
not rather a mere imprecation, ‘ what the mischief she was crying 
about,’ as so constantly in Plautus? In a similar way it would 
seem that Mr. Butler has missed the opposite meaning of 
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bonum in x. 16 init. sctsctfatus denique guid bonum rideret familia, 
he inquired ‘ what the jest might be that made his household laugh 
so much.’ Rather it is (as Oudendorp indicates), ‘ what inthe name 
of goodness the household was laughing at.’ Another passage 
where it is questionable if Mr. Butler is right is Florida, 18, § 6 (of 
Thales) ¢dem sane... dtuinam rationem de sole commenius est quoties 
sol magnitudine sua circulum quem permeat metiatur. Mr. Butler 
translates: ‘he evolved a divinely inspired theory concerning the 
period of the sun’s revolution through the circle in which he moves 
in all his majesty’: rather perhaps ‘how many times the sun’s 
diameter is the orbit which it traverses.’ 

In these and other such points it may be possible to disagree 
with Mr. Butler; but such disagreement is tempered by a full 
assurance that further knowledge may remove it. And in 
comparison with such points, the proportion of one’s cordial 
agreement with Mr. Butler’s renderings is immense. Some are of 
rare beauty, and well worthy of, if not even superior to, the rich 
charm of the original. Take, for example, the luxuriant eulogy on 
woman’s hair (Met. ii. 9) :— 


** What shall one say when the hair glistens with ravishing 
hues and resplendent sheen, flashes swift lightnings against 
the sunlight, or shines with calmer glow, or changes its hue 
from beauty to beauty (2” contrariam gratiam uarial aspectum), 
and now from glistening gold sinks to soft honey-coloured 
shade, now with its raven blackness rivals the dark purple 
shimmer on the necks of doves, or when, smeared with Arabian 
unguents, parted with the fine teeth of a sharp comb, and 
gathered behind in a knot, it greets the lover’s eyes, and 
mirror-like sends back a reflection fairer than the truth ? 
What shall one say when it is heaped thick in many a tress 
upon the crown, or streams down the back with long far- 
floating locks ?”’ 


Or again, the delightful description of the spring morning 
(xi. 7) :— 

‘*For a calm and sunny day had suddenly followed on the 
frost of yesternight, and even the little songbirds, lured forth 
in the warmth of spring, sang all together sweet and clear, 
cheering with gentle welcome her that is the mother of all 
stars, parent of seasons, and mistress of the whole world. 
Nay, the trees also...thawed by the breath of the warm 
south-west, and bright with budding leaves (germine foliorum 
renidentes), made a sweet rustling murmur with the soft motion 
of their boughs. The mighty roaring of tempests was dumb, 
the wild waves swelled no more, and the sea restrained the 
breakers on its shore to a quiet ripple.” 
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Indeed, the whole of the eleventh book is most beautifully 
rendered—the very opening words of which, as often the first few 


notes of a concert, give a presage of the pleasure in store. 


they are :— 


Circa primam ferme noctis 
uigiliam experrectus pauore 
subito, uideo praemicantis 
lunae candore nimio comple- 
tum orbem commodum marinis 
emergentem fluctibus ; nanctus- 
que opacae noctis silentiosa 
secreta, certus etiam summatem 
deam praecipua maiestate pollere 
resque prorsus humanas ipsius 
regi prouidentia, &c. 


Here 


‘About the first watch of the 
night I awoke in sudden terror, 
and saw the full orb of the 
moon just rising from the waves: 
exceeding bright it was and of 
unwonted splendour. All about 
me was the silent mystery of 
the dark night. I knew that the 
supreme goddess was now in the 
plenitude of her power, and that 
the lives of men were governed 





by her providence,” &c. 


These passages are sufficient to show the great excellence and 
gracefulness of Mr. Butler’s translation. In his Introduction he 
modestly hopes that his work may serve as an assistance to some 
few readers of the original. He may assure himself that it has 
proved of signal assistance to at least one such reader. 


L. C. P. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition: being the Greek 
text of the De Compositione Verborum. Edited with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices by W. Ruys 
Roperts. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1910. 


Dionysius was a child of the decadence, when great poets had 
ceased to appear, and Greek literature had begun to contemplate 
its past, pensively admiring what it once had been, or hoping that 
by the aid of critically ascertained rules it might recover the lost 
charms of its youth. Such hopes were vain. The production of 
works which will give delight to future generations is not to be 
achieved by those who linger in the cultivated and well-fenced 
fields of letters, but by adventurers into the unexplored and 
boundless tracts of Nature. Productive intellectual life had in the 
time of Dionysius passed to the schools of science—physical 
and mathematical. No advance in the greater forms of aesthetic 
literature was destined to take place or was possible until after 
the lapse of many centuries, when science had again reacted 
upon letters, and the whole mass of human thought began once 
more to move forward under new auspices with an orderly front. 
During the centuries that followed the institution of the Museum at 
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Alexandria, Greek literary men, with some few striking exceptions, 
divided their time between teaching and studying; and they often, 
for the benefit of their pupils, exhibited the fruits of their studies 
in poems, orations, or epitomes of historical or mythological 
treatises. That a great poet like Theocritus, whose happy imagi- 
nation—luckily for him and for his readers—wandered 


per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia— 


ora great critic like ‘Longinus’ arose during these centuries was due 
to exceptional conditions the investigation of which must not detain 
us here. The activity of the period was as a whole parasitic—it 
neither promoted nor formed part of a vigorous literary life. Never- 
theless the critical works written by the grammarians of what may 
be called the retrospective centuries are not to be neglected. The 
importance of the tract wepi ovvOécews dvopdtwv is well explained 
in his introduction by Dr. Rhys Roberts, of whose present edition 
we may repeat the words used some years ago by Dr. Tyrrell 
when reviewing (also in HERMATHENA) his edition of Demetrius 
On Style. It “is of wide scope and excellent design. . . . The 
translation, which is exceedingly vigorous, elegant, and ingenious, 
has one other signal merit: it never ‘ hedges’ . . .; and in the few 
places where we may venture to take a different view we feel that 
there is always something to be said for the version which we reject.” 
To this we may add that brevity yet adequacy in the notes, and lucid 
though condensed information in the glossary, characterize this as 
well as the former publications of our editor, and distinguish it very 
favourably from the editorial work of some, which too often buries 
an author under a heap of needless commentary. 

Having thus delivered our general opinion of Dr. Roberts’ book, 
we may proceed to mention some few matters which, as we read, 
seem to invite remark. 

p- 66, ll. 9-17. 9 pév eri Ta mpdypata Kai tTHy év TovTOLs ppovyow 
dyovga jas émvornpn Bpadeid gore nai xadery véos, «.7.A.: ‘The 
science which guides us to selection of matter and to judgment in 
handling it is hampered with difficulties for the young,” etc., etc. 
So here rendered. We should have thought the sense was rather 
affiliated to Aristotle’s doctrine of young men being unfitted for the 
study of % woAcrixy—affairs, public or private. We would translate, 
therefore: ‘‘ The knowledge which educates them for affairs and for 
practical capacity in dealing with these is slow in coming and hard 
for young men to acquire.” Dr. Roberts’ rendering ‘ selection of 
matter’ seems to contemplate the ‘affairs’ merely as a theme for 
the rhetorician. Perhaps he is right. In the remainder of the 
sentence, we notice that his translation runs as if he had read 
ovavéoneryns, Not cvvavgouevyn, which, of course, agrees with xard- 
Anis. It is the grasp that is developed, part passu with the 
ioropia Adywv Te Kai Epywv, and with the general experience of life. 
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Dr. Roberts, of course, sees this; but his rendering seems to be 
rather paraphrastic, and to obscure the construction. It must be 
admitted that the xardAyys in question is one of the powers of 
‘an age developed . . . by experience,’ etc., etc. In line 17 of the 
same page, we should have thought that ody #rrov was a case of 
itotes, and that Dionysius, contrasting youth and old experience, 
speaks here of ‘ the love of literary beauty as flourishing particularly 
in the days of youth’—not merely ‘in the days of youth as much 
as in later life,’ as Dr. Roberts translates. 

p- 72, 11 seqq. xara tHv ragw seems to us (comparing line 25, 
infra) to mean ‘ chronological order,’ not ‘logical order.’ So 
Dr. Roberts renders 7H tagec in 25 ‘in order of time.’ It is some- 
what awkward that while 7 ovvOeors in the version (l. 13) is here 
rendered ‘ arrangement,’ ai cvvGerixai Suvdpes in 1. 25 is rendered 
‘the faculties of composition.’ Dr. Roberts sometimes renders 
dppovia (e.g. p. 74) ‘arrangement,’ but sometimes also renders 
cvvOeors (e.g. p. 89) by ‘arrangement,’ sometimes (e.g. p. 89) by 
‘order.’ In the title of the book ovv@eors is rendered more 
naturally by ‘composition.’ It is difficult, no doubt, to find any 
single English word fit to do duty always and in each context 
for any Greek word ; yet the effect of using these different English 
words for the same Greek is apt to cause confusion. 

p. 115. Commenting on Dionysius’ phrase tpooOyxy ov« dvayKaia 
THS appovias évexa, ‘pleonastic addition made for the sake of the 
rhythm,’ the editor compares, ‘‘for example, such harmonious 
redundancies” as ‘ when we assemble and meet together’ (Book of 
Common Prayer): he might have added ‘acknowledge and confess,’ 
‘dissemble nor cloke,’ and similar instances. This comparison, 
however, seems more specious than exact. Consideration of the 
growth of Elizabethan English out of a fusion of Saxon and Norman- 
French exhibits such collocations ina different light, the Saxon word 
being probably by traditional practice intended as an explanatory 
synonym of the French word, or v7ce versa. Such explanation was 
particularly affected in a compilation like the Book of Common 
Prayer, which was designed to be ‘understanded of the people.’ 
Apart from such as these, one may look long in that Book before 
finding any word couples of which either word can confidently be 
pronounced redundant, or at least to have been so when the book 
was first prepared. mpooOjxa: ov avayKxatae are scarcely to be 
found there. 

p- 168, A€ye b€ od kata dda vedxuta pédea: Dr. Roberts says: 
“perhaps the reference ” (in this otherwise unknown verse) ‘‘ is to 
the tearing of Pentheus limb from limb.” It seems, however, just 
possible that the meaning may be: ‘sing thou foot by foot (i.e. 
colon by colon) newly-moulded lays.’ This interpretation we are 
inclined to prefer because the reference to Pentheus seems far- 
fetched, and A€yew = ‘to sing’ occurs in the Anacreontica. No 
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doubt, however, Dr. Roberts considered this view before adopting 
the other; therefore we mention it with some misgiving. 

p- 176. od yap dredavverar prOuds oddeis ex Tis dwéerpov Aé~ews, 
orep éx THs éuperpov. The editor asks ‘‘ Would not domep ot dé 
éx THs €upérpov be required here if the meaning were ‘any more 
than from the metrical’?” He renders the text ‘‘as some are 
from metrical.” In both points most scholars will agree with him. 

p. 184, 16: ols d¢ . . . e&nvéyxav tas ypadds. We should, in 
translating, have preferred to take tas ypadas here as the logical 
subject: *‘the writings published by authors who have not given 
heed to this branch of their art are either mean,” etc. 

p. 252. g€vwv Kat tpomixav Kai werounpévwr ols Hdvverat toinots: 
‘in which poetry takes delight’: rather, ‘by which poetry is made 
delightful. The editor’s version would seem to require Sera. 
For #dvvera, cf. Arist., Poetic 1449°25, ndvopéevw Adyw; 14602, 6 
TOUnTHS HOvVWY TO ATOTOV. 

p- 262. It seems hopeless to try, as Dr. Rhys Roberts does here, 
to defend Dionysius against the charge of ignorance of quantity. 

Dr. Roberts exhibits considerable admiration of Dionysius, 
whom he praises wherever he can, and whose faults he sometimes 
extenuates with the tenderness of a parent and the skill of a 
special pleader. We regret that we do not share these feelings. 
Dionysius is not a great critic. He seems to have been a pros- 
perous teacher, with much book-learning, who had thought a 
good deal over Greek literature, but was too much inclined to 
judge of literary exeellence by mechanical rules. He was careful 
(though not always accurate) about the letter: for the spirit, which 
is the life of letters, he had less regard. He had the merits and 
the defects of the grammarian. Even as a grammarian he seems 
to have been lacking in the perception of metrical quantity, and 
also to have had but an imperfect sense of the distinctive force of 
the preposition in certain compound verbs, and of the classical 
modes of forming verbal compounds. Thus, he could recommend 
the occasional use of éxwpodpiAnge instead of épiAoxdpyce for the 
sake of some ‘ effect’ which pleased himself; and he could speak 
(pace Dr. Roberts, who scarcely thinks he used the two as 
synonyms) with approval of the use of xaridév instead of iddv. 

In ch. xviii (p. 181) he scans the final syllable of ogiow (before 
avrois) as long: he calls evvoav (before éxwv) indifferently a bacchius 
or a dactyl (p. 183); he makes rovrové (p. 184) indifferently a 
bacchius or a cretic. In ch. xxv (p. 260) he seems to scan dogadds 
as an anapaest; and he says (p. 262) that we shall have a x@Aov 
iapBeiov é6p6ov—a correct iambic clause—if we add one syllable to— 


” » » 2 8 a 
OooNV €vVvOLaVv eXwv eyw duarero. 


Dr. Roberts tries to defend him against the suspicions of 
bad scholarship thus aroused. If the text could be plausibly 
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regarded as corrupt, he might be acquitted. If he (speaking as a 
‘metrist’) assigned metrical values different from ours to the 
names bacchius, cretic, iambus, etc., there might be some way of 
escape for him; but no. In ch. xvii he defines the various 
disyllabic and trisyllabic metrical feet precisely as we now define 
them. 

Polybius is among the writers whom, according to Dionysius, 
no man can read through. With this fresh in our memories, we 
have little faith in his judgment of Hegesias; nor does it make 
much difference to us that he condemned both merely on grounds 
of style. ‘ Longinus,’ on the other hand, was accurate and profound. 
He had at once width of thought and the critical judgment of style 
which (like style itself) ig not to be caught from the study of letters 
or words or rhythms, but, where it exists, is part of the native 
personal endowment of the literary critic. He exhibits also—though 
for this he cared less—the knowledge of technique to which alone 
or chiefly Dionysius devotes himself. Let anyone read the treatise 
wept tous and immediately afterwards that repi ovvOécews dvoud- 
twv: he will become more keenly sensible of the difference between 
learning and pedantry—between the inspiring power of the true 
literary critic and the dullness of the commonplace grammarian. 

This, like the other publications of Dr. Rhys Roberts, is a 
work which should give real pleasure to scholarly readers, all of 
whom must hope that he will continue to cultivate the field of 
Greek studies which he has reopened with such valuable results. 


J. 1. B. 


The Elegies of Theognis and other Elegies included in the Theognidean 
Sylloge: a revised text based on a new collation of the 
Mutinensis Ms., with introduction, commentary, and appendices 
by T. Hupson-WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University College of N. Wales, Bangor. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Limited, rgro. 


ProFessok Hupson-WILLIAMS deserves well of scholars for this 
concise and complete edition of Theognis in some 250 pages, 
including 100 pages of introduction and go pages of notes. 

A glance at the bibliography is sufficient to show that an 
edition embracing the results of the last century of criticism is 
urgently required. During that period English scholarship cannot, 
as far as we know, claimanything except Tyler’s selections, Frere’s 
fanciful study, Theognis Restitutus, and the more elaborate but one- 
sided work of Harrison, published some eight or nine years ago. 
This last-mentioned work is a mere four de force, and returns to a 
position long ago abandoned by all responsible scholars. Harrison 
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maintains the unity of the work as we have it; and though we do 
not agree with him, we venture to suggest to him a few reflections 
against the separatists, which, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain from a cursory perusal, have not occurred to him. 

The chief objections that have been urged against the unity 
of the work as we have it are— 


(1.) The fact that the second book is to be found in only 
one MS. 

(2.) The utter incompatibility of the Musa Paedica with the 
moral maxims of Book 1. 


To take the second objection first, it ignores the moral complexity 
of the artistic nature. We might urge that, in Book 2, we have some 
amorous juvenilia; in Book 1, the production of riper and saner 
years, that Theognis himself or his admirers, or the parents and 
schoolmasters who used the book as a moral text-book, ignored the 
Musa Paedica as one of the things which they would * willingly 
let die.” ‘Theognis would then be another instance of the common- 
place that the most convincing preacher is often the reformed rake. 
In the same way the double tradition of the Mss. might be accounted 
for. 

The great merit of Professor Hudson-Williams’ work is his clear 
statement and fair criticism of the multitudinous theories that 
have grown up round the work since Bekker issued the first 
complete edition in 1815. In his criticism of the ‘‘Catchword ” 
theory he is absolutely convincing. His experiment with the 
collection of Asclepiades shows that, in a mere arbitrary collection 
of similar poems, we can show a greater proportion of so-called 
catchwords than the most eager theorists are able to produce for 
the Theognidea. 

We are extremely grateful to Professor Hudson-Williams for 
his masterly answer to the wild speculations of Bergk and his 
destructive analysis of the more subtle theories of Sitzler. He 
urges unanswerable arguments against Riitzenstein’s view that our 
book is a collection of drinking-songs. He makes short work of 
Geyser’s theory that the so-called ‘* second division” of the poems 
is arranged on a definite principle. Hedisplays in a few sentences 
the unsoundness of the principles on which Hartung bases his 
“Black List’’ of passages for rejection. Hartel’s and Lucas’ 
‘‘ Metrical Tests” are shown to be fallacious; Sitzler’s linguistic 
tests to be equally inconclusive. Any theory which is to account 
for the genesis of the Theognidean Sylloge must satisfy certain 
indisputable conditions. It must account for (1) the insignificant 
variants in the text of the repetitions; (2) the form of one or 
two repeated poems that have been subjected to more drastic 
treatment; (3) the recurrence of groups of elegies dealing with a 
topic already treated; (4) the disconnected appearance of some 
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elegies, which gives them the look of fragments. Judged by these 
conditions, previous hypotheses fail ; and Mr. Hudson-Wiliiams puts 
forward as his own view, that ‘‘the first book of the Theognidea 
includes several collections of varying length supplemented by a 
number of separate elegies drawn from many different sources.” 
This theory obviously satisfies the above-mentioned conditions. 

Mr. Hudson-Williams holds with the vast majority of critics 
that the Musa Paedica is not the work of Theognis. He does not 
as far as I have seen propound any theory as to how these two 
works, as incompatible as (say)'the Book of Proverbs and Ovid’s 
Ars Amatoria, have come down to us tacked together. We venture 
to submit the following fancy, which may indeed not be new. 

We think (pace the present Editor) that there cannot be 
much doubt that Theognis was used by parents and teachers as a 
kind of ‘‘ Handbook of Practical Ethics,” much in the same way in 
which the Bible is used at the present day. He may—like the Bible 
—have been used as a source of ‘“‘impositions” for minor moral 
delinquencies, and so have incurred a degree of unpopularity 
with spirited young Greeks, whose youth was merging into man- 
hood. Let us suppose a youthful Alcibiades who had sinned and 
suffered in this way—what more natural than that he should take 
his revenge by the addition of an immoral appendix to the prosy and 
dignified gnomes of his former teacher? The youth in question 
would no doubt have many sympathisers ; and their united efforts 
would not have been unequal to the production of the collection, 
especially as at all decadent periods there is a large mass of such 
material floating about anonymously. 

The next step would be to bind the new collection with the old 
school-book, in much the same spirit as that of the young blood who 
binds his Prayer-book and racing calendar together. And thus the 
double tradition of the Mss., the close resemblance of language 
(exhibited by Corsenn and unduly minimized we think by Professor 
Hudson-Williams), and above all the apparently unmeaning juxta- 
position of two such works, would be explained. The hypothesis 
would also account for the great inequality in the collection noted 
by all critics, while the one genuine selection is wantonly added 
in order to give vratsemblance to the imposture. 

Prof. Hudson-Williams’ notes are brief and to the point. In his 
treatment of the text he is conservative, and prints only three or 
four conjectures of his own. Those on lines 112 and 1258 
commend themselves especially to us. In the former, by reading 
dpavpicxovor with Ahrens, and pvjpa 8é xoto’ instead of 8 éxove’ 
(which is in fact no change at all), he obtains the sense that is 
obviously required. 


H. C. 
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A Study of the Sepulchral Inscriptions in Buecheler’s ‘* Carmina 
Epigraphica Latina.” By JuDSON ALLEN TOLMAN, Jk. The 
University of Chicago Press. 1910. 


In the year 1905 Mr. Frédéric Plessis published what we may 
describe as an anthology of epitaphs chosen from the collection of 
Biicheler. In the book by the French author the linguistic and 
literary study of the selected epitaphs is preceded by a series of 
elegant little essays on Roman sepulchral poetry from the pen of 
Mr. Focillon. From the preface of the American author we 
extract the following :— 


‘To the present time no comprehensive study of the Carmina 
Sepulcralia has been made. Such will be the object of this disser- 
tation. We intend in the first chapter to make a survey of the 
general form, character, and content of the inscriptions as a 
whole, and in the second to discuss their composition. The 
third, fourth, and fifth chapters will deal respectively with the 
religion, philosophy, and belief in immortality of the people as 
shown by the inscriptions.” 


In his preface also Mr. Tolman mentions the writers on the 
subject of the inscriptions who have especially helped and 
interested him. He then proceeds with his five chapters in 
detail. After his own generalizations he quotes, or gives the 
reference to, the inscriptions whose characteristics elicit his 
commentary. It is business-like and useful; and the author has 
devoted great pains to this minute labour. Having chosen this 
form for his dissertation, he precludes himself from anything in 
the shape of continuous literary or philosophical essays. The 
method possesses great advantages and some disadvantages. All 
writers who treat the inscriptions are troubled with the difficulty of 
finding principles of division. Mr. Tolman does not escape it. 
Thus he points out that an inscription quoted in one chapter or 
sub-division of a chapter of his book, might be at least equally 
suitable in another chapter or sub-division. He also frequently 
goes outside the field of sepulchral inscriptions, and illustrates their 
topics by gathering similar thoughts from Greek and Roman litera- 
ture generally, especially when he is dealing with the commonplaces 
of consolation. 

After general praise of this volume, we add a few minutiae :— 


On p. §2 ‘Nucidia’ is a misprint. On p. 53 we find—‘“ This 
deity is given his Roman name Apollo in two inscriptions, and his 
Greek title Phoebus in three.” And turning to page 54 we find :— 
‘*The Roman name Minerva is used once in the inscriptions, the 
Greek name Pallas four times, and once attention is called to the 
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goddess as the sister of Phoebus.’”’ What is said on p. 54 can stand, 
but is it right, on p. 53, to oppose the name Apollo as Roman to 
the name Phoebus as Greek ? On p. 72 we find :—‘ The expression 
Fata tollere is employed in eight inscriptions. See 


367. 8 Cum fatum tulerit, una eius mecum 
condere ossa loco.” 


Mr. Tolman then quotes another inscription containing the words 
“sic denique fata tulerunt,” and, in his foot-note, prints quotations 
from Virgil and Ovid containing fafa tulerunt, fala ferebant. Is it 
possible he forgot that /u/? comes from ferre, sustuli from follere ? 
On p. 82 if “* Percurisse polum morituro” were from an inscription, 
we might hesitate to say that a second ‘r’ had been omitted by 
misprinting. But the words are from Horace, Carm. i. 28.6. The 
improper omission of the ‘r’ occurs again on p. 94. On p. 101, 
‘the old man Chairon’ points to a contamination of Charon, and 
Cheiron! Ina foot-note on p. 97, Mr. ‘Tolman refers to a disser- 
tation published by G. W. von Bleck, of which he has not been 
able to secure a copy; and “I do not know,” he says, ‘* whether 
Mr. von Bleck’s views coincide with mine or no.” Perhaps, 
indeed, G. W. von Bleck is a Frenchman. If he is a German, 
more liberties are taken with titles in America than on this side of 
the Atlantic. 
W. K. 


The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis RicHARD FARNELL. 
In five volumes. Vol. v. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1909. 


Tuis volume is occupied mainly with the state cults, cult monu- 
ments, and ideals, successively, of Hermes, Dionysos, Hestia, 
Hephaistos, and Ares, and concludes with an account of the minor 
cults. Like Dr. Farnell's previous volumes, it is characterized by 
admirable lucidity of arrangement. The current of exposition flows 
so clearly that the reader never feels hampered in the mass of 
facts and inferences of which the whole consists. To students 
of comparative religion it is a work of inestimable value, and 
indeed all will find it so who are interested in the realities of Greek 
life. It contains here and there, moreover, remarks and sug- 
gestions intensely interesting to the merely classical student. 
Dr. Farnell is evidently no ordinary scholar, but one who has 
mastered the language and literature of Greece philologically 
before proceeding to construct or discuss theories of Greek religion. 

Holding that the personality of Hermes belongs to the pre- 
Hellenic period, he supports his hypothesis by a systematic 
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account of certain features in the character and worship of this 
deity. He discusses the epithets éprovvios, xptoddpos, xOdvos, 
kataBarys, dd.0s, ddALos, WuxoTouTds, TvAaios, edayyeAos, and others 
as applied to Hermes. He says (p. 29): *‘ How it came to pass 
that Hermes acquired his pre-eminence in the athletic sphere is a 
question hard to answer with certainty.” The plate representing 
the ‘Hermes and child Dionysos’ of Praxiteles is distinguished 
even among those with which this and the other volumes are 
adorned. It is indeed a thing of beauty, nor are Dr. Farnell’s 
remarks about it (pp. 59-61) unworthy of the theme which inspires 
them. His account of the cult of Dionysos is, however, 
more interesting than that of the cult of Hermes. He himself 
(p. 85) finds the former the most attractive of all. ‘‘In the 
organization of the Dionysos-cult the early Hellenic character 
displays itself in the clearest light; and here, if anywhere in the 
Greek people’s worship, we may find traces of that fervour and self- 
abandonment which in our religious vocabulary is called faith.” 
Was Dionysos, however, by earliest ancestry a genuine Hellenic 
divinity? Our author, supporting his theory of the Thrako-Phrygian 
origin of the cult of Dionysos, adduces (pp. 90, 98, 107) a fact of 
singular interest, recently discovered by Mr. Dawkins, that this 
religion still exists under Christian patronage in the neighbourhood 
of Viza—the old Bizye—the ancient seat of the Thracian Kings. 
“The adjuration pe dus xe CexeAw = (according to Kretschmer) v7 
Ata xai I'v, shows us in Thrako-Phrvgian speech the name Semele, 
which is indissolubly linked with that of Dionysos in the cult- 
tradition of Hellas.” This ‘clinches the argument in favour of 
the theory that is now being set forth” (pp. 94, 95). 

The intellectual side of Hellenic culture has occupied classical 
students so long and so exclusively that too many of them ignore 
the artistic and emotional aspect of the wonderful Hellenic 
character. A book like this comes therefore like a revelation to 
such students. He who only knows Hellenic literature does not 
know half of what is worth knowing of the Hellenes. Their 
national character is no more to be understood from their books 
than that of an individual is to be learned from what he says or 
writes. We want to see how they lived when their life-tide was at 
its height, and how they behaved when confronted with the same 
mysteries which so profoundly affect practice among ourselves. 
Dr. Farnell’s work helps us to see this, and so to understand fully 
many passages of Greek literature which must otherwise be at best 
only half intelligible. Without such knowledge of the cult of 
Dionysos as is here imparted, it would not be possible, e.g., to 
appreciate the spirit and power of the beautiful hyporcheme 
in the Antigone. Dr. Farnell describes in impressive words the 
wild and lonely ritual on Parnassus. He seems infected with the 
passion of the worshippers; but his is a sane enthusiasm, which 
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enables him to give us page after page of vivid, picturesque, 
and stately writing in a style at once sober and elevated. For 
instances of this we may refer our readers to pp. 151-153. 

Strewn throughout the work are some valuable corrections of 
notions long current in classical schools. For example (pp. 208, 209), 
he shows that the name ofthe winter-month called by certain of the 
Ionians ‘ Lenaion,’ and that of the Attic Ajvaca, come not from 
Anvos, a winepress, as so many believe, but from Ajvar = pawwades, 
‘the wild women’; and the lonic Anvaifew, = to rave, is quoted 
in attestation of this derivation. The commentary given (pp. 
221, 222) on Dr. Verrall’s clever suggestion of dvabécoacGat 
to explain the name ’Av@eornpia is excellent; and the discussion 
of Miss Jane Harrison’s account of the meaning of I:otya is very 
interesting. 

There follows (pp. 224-238) in connexion with the great 
Dionysia a disquisition on the origin of tragedy, in which the name 
tpaywoia is assumed to be the true starting-point for any theory of 
the thing. Short work is made in a note of Miss Harrison’s 
‘venturesome’ etymology, which takes the word from tpayos 
(= ‘mess of spelt’), as if = ‘spelt-song’ or ‘ beer-song.’ Dr, Farnell 
holds that the men called tpdyo, who danced the dance and sang 
the song, were not ‘satyrs,’ but worshippers engaged in a solemn 
ritual of the goat-god, to be compared “with the girl-bears, the 
apxtot, who danced the bear-dance in honour of Artemis at Brauron, 
and the tatpo, the young men in the guise of bulls who served the 
bull-god Poseidon” (p. 233). The ancient evidence of men 
called tpayo. thus arrayed in goat-skins, and thus engaged as 
worshippers of the goat-god, though indirect, is regarded by 
Dr. Farnell as nevertheless sufficient. He avails himself, too, 
of the further evidence provided by Mr. Dawkins’ discovery, 
already mentioned, respecting the Dionysiac carnival in modern 
Thrace, in which men wearing goat-skins enact a mummery 
which at one point is ‘tragic.’ ‘This whole discussion is of 
fascinating interest to the student of Greek tragedy. Particular 
attention may be invited to pages 234-237, which treat of the Attic 
cult of Dionysos MeAdvaryis. Here we obtain “a glimpse of a fact 
that may lie at the root of the greatest birth of European literature,” 
amummers’-play in which Melanthos (black-god) kills Xanthos (fair- 
god), the whole being under the ‘aegis’ of Dionysos ‘ of the black 
goat-skin.’ So the ‘‘masquers with blackened faces and hands” 
survive in ‘*the modern Dionysiac carnival of Viza.”? The deriva- 
tion of tragedy and comedy from this passion-play is made out by a 
process of reasoning so ingenious and yet so natural that we can 
scarcely help being convinced of its historical truth, In this con- 
nexion Aristotle’s xa@apors theory comes in fora word of explanation, 
and is found to illustrate once more the intimate relationship 
between Hellenic religion and Hellenic art. The summary on 
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pp. 238, 239 of the whole preceding analysis of the Dionysiac cult 
and ritual, describing its contributions to the religious experience of 
the Hellenic race and to civilization in general, is of especial value 
for its profound suggestiveness. 

It would be impossible for us without a detailed review to do 
justice to this work. It is a classic in its kind. All libraries 
will possess it; and no scholar capable of higher things than 
gerund-grinding will fail to study it as it deserves. 


J.B. 


Early Irish Minuscule Script. W. M. Linpsay (St. Andrews 
University Publications), 74 pp. : 10 plates. Oxford, 1910. 


THis is an elaborate study of the: abbreviations employed in a 
number of Latin codices written by Irish scribes. The author’s 
object is to arrive at a criterion of date; and his survey includes 
eighteen minuscules in Continental libraries, and three which 
belong to our own (the Book of Armagh, the Book of Dimma, 
and the Book of Moling), as well as two majuscule manuscripts, 
the Antiphonary of Bangor, and the Schaffhausen Life of 
Adamnan. A few of these can be dated with precision by other 
evidence: for example, the two majuscules just named: the 
Antiphonary was written between 680 and 691, the Adamnan in 
(or shortly before) 713. The Book of Armagh was long ago 
shown by Todd to date from the year 807; and the Irish scribe of 
the Leyden Priscian has registered the exact moment at which he 
completed his share of the codex ‘tertio idus Aprilis, tertio anno 
decennovalis cicli, tertia decima luna incipiente, tertia hora post 
meridiem,’ that is to say, at 3 p.m. on April 11th, 838. The 
Carlsruhe Bede again can be shown to have been transcribed 
between 836 and 848. We have thus several fixed points to start 
from. In the case of the other manuscripts under discussion, the 
dates are in various degrees uncertain; and the peculiarities of 
Irish scribes have been so little studied that assertions as to dates 
which are based on purely paleographical evidence must be 
received with scepticism. Professor Lindsay’s monograph is almost 
the first attempt to apply strictly scientific methods to the problem. 
He has given us complete lists of the abbreviations employed in 
each of his manuscripts, and his name is a sufficient guarantee for 
the thoroughness and scholarly accuracy of his work. But he has 
not at present gone further than presenting a collection of material. 
He has not attempted to draw any conclusions which would be 
generally applicable, though he has made many interesting 
observations on particular manuscripts. He has studied with 
particular care three of the Bobbio volumes (now at Naples and 
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Vienna) ; and his remarks on the Book of Moling add something 
to the excellent work already published by Professor Lawlor. 
Although Professor Lindsay has not succeeded in establishing 
any general criteria which would serve to determine dates with 
certainty, he has found one or two contractions which he considers 
as having chronological significance, the most important being the 
abbreviations of mosfrz, vesiri, and other oblique cases of the 
possessives. He regards the forms wi, wi, as earlier than ur7, uri. 
The proof of this seems to have been more fully presented in the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, a periodical which is unfortunately 
not within my reach. This particular test seems to accord with 
the known facts fairly well, so far as concerns the manuscripts 
which are here examined; but it would require to be supported by 
other evidence before it could be accepted as a satisfactory 
criterion. In the ‘Boniface Gospels’ at Fulda, which Professor 
Lindsay is disposed to ascribe to the early eighth century, zos/ri is 
always written 7, whereas in the Northumbrian Psalter (now in the 
Vatican Library), which seems to belong to the same period (p. 68), 
both wi and mrt are found; and the same fluctuation between 


ni and ms? meets us also in the Book of Moling, which 
Professor Lindsay seems to accept (though with hesitation) as 
‘a genuine relic of S. Moling’s time’ (the end of the seventh 
century). 

There is the same difficulty in using as a test another set of 
contractions which Professor Lindsay regards (and no doubt 
rightly) as of high antiquity. These are technically described as 
‘syllabic suspensions,’ and go on the principle of writing the 
initial letter of each syllable. Such are ms for nzsi, eg for ergo, 


et cetera. These are of earlier origin than the forms ”, ¢; but they 
survive sporadically long after abbreviations of a different type 
have been introduced: eg for ergo is found in the S. Gall Priscian 
and the Carlsruhe Bede, both ninth-century ss. (side by side with 


the commoner g): another ‘syllabic suspension’ af for autem 
occurs in the Book of Armagh, the Leyden Priscian, the S, Gall 
Priscian, the Carlsruhe Bede, and the Carlsruhe Augustine, all of 
which probably belong to the ninth century: neither of these 
symbols can therefore be taken as a mark of high antiquity. 
Paleographers will be grateful to Professor Lindsay for the 
immense amount of labour which he has expended upon this 
investigation ; it is perhaps ungracious to express a regret that he 
has not thought fit to draw up a tabular summary of his data, 
which would show the reader at a glance how the manuscripts 
agree and differ as to the employment of a given abbreviation. 


E. J. G. 
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1909-10. 


Micnaelmas, 1909. 


Nov. 12th.—[ A meeting to which the Members of the Classical 
Association were invited.] Chairman: Dr. Tyrrell, s.F.7.c.p. 
Subject : ‘‘Greek Romances of Travel,” by Dr. L. C. Purser, 
F.T.c.D. Speakers: Count Plunkett, the Auditor (Mr. J. H. 
Leland), and two delegates from the Classical Association of 
Ireland. 


Nov. rgth.—Chairman: The Auditor. Subject : ‘ Aeschines,” 
by Mr. M. Fitzgerald. Speakers: Messrs. W. H. O’Grady, H. M. 
Burd, C. B. Armstrong, and J. Bennett. 


Nov. 26th.—Chairman: Mr. Kennedy, F.1.c.D. Subject: 
‘Lucretius,’ by Mr. H. M. Burd. Speakers: Dr. Purser, F.1.c.p., 
Rev. R. M. Gwynn, F.1.c.D., the Auditor, and Messrs. J. G. 
Acheson, E. M. Norton, and J. E. W. Flood. 


Dec. 3rd.—Chairman: Mr. ‘Tate, F.1.c.p. Subject: ‘Some 
Superstitious Beliefs and Practices among the Romans,” by Prof. 
Goligher. Speakers: Dr. Purser, F.1.c.pD., Rev. R. M. Gwynn, 
F.T.C.D., the Auditor, and Mr. J. G. Acheson. 


Dec. 1oth.—Chairman: Dr. Purser, F.1.c.D. Subject: ‘‘ Plautus,’’ 
by Mr. C. B. Armstrong. Speakers: Messrs. Burd, Bennett, 
Fitz Gerald, the Auditor, and the Hon. Librarian. 


Hilary, 1910. 


Feb. 4th.—Chairman: Rev. R. M. Gwynn, F.T.c.p. Subject : 
“The Orphic Religion,” by Mr. J. Johnston. Speakers: Professor 
Goligher and the Auditor. 


Feb. 11th.—Chairman: Dr. Purser, F.1.c.p. Business: A 
Lantern Lecture on ‘‘ Historic Rome,” by Mr. R. F. Crook, M.a. 
Speakers: the Auditor, and Messrs. Scandrett and Patton. 


Feb. 25th.—Chairman: Professor Beare, F.1.c.D. Subject: 
‘‘The Fragments of Menander,” by Mr. W. H. Porter. Speakers: 
Dr. Purser, F.T.c.b., and Mr. Burd. 
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March 4th.—Chairman: Professor Goligher, F.T.c.p. Subject : 
“‘Satire,” by Mr. V. Holmes. Speakers: Messrs. Johnston and 
Small. 


March 11th.—Chairman: Dr. Purser, F.1.c.p. Subject : 
‘‘ Philanthropy among the Ancients,” by Mr. Kennedy, F.t.c.p. 
Speakers: Rev. R. M,, Gwynn, F.1.c.D., the Auditor, Messrs. 
Scandrett, Maunsell, and Bennett. 


March 18th.—Chairman: Professor Goligher, F.t.c.p. Subject : 
‘The Agricultural Problem in Roman History,” by Mr. Alton, 
F.T.c.D. Speakers: the Auditor, Messrs. Flood and Johnston. 


Trinity, 1910. 


May 13th.—The Meeting was adjourned as a mark of respect 
to the late King. 


June 1oth.—Chairman: Mr. Kennedy, F.tT.c.p. Subject: 
‘*Mithra Worship” (illustrated), by the Auditor. Speakers: the 
Hon. Librarian, Messrs. M. T. Smiley, and }. Bennett. 
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THE DECAY OF PAPYRUS CULTURE IN EGYPT. 


T is well known to historians that about the first 
century B.C. men complained of a growing scarcity of 
the admirable paper supplied to the world for centuries by 
the papyrus stalk, and by its manufacture in Egypt. The 
kings of Pergamum seized the opportunity to compete with 
this decaying manufacture by means of their parchment, 
an old Asianic product from sheepskins already noticed 
by Herodotus. Naturally a page which required such 
material, which was produced everywhere, supplanted the 
far superior Zafer, which Egypt alone could produce and 
had ceased to supply. 

The question has often been raised: Why did the’ 
Egyptian government not save this world-wide source of 
profit, and take care that papyrus should be carefully 
and widely cultivated? Among the answers attempted, 
Dr. Zucker has favoured me with an acute and learned 
essay recently published by him (in Philologus. N. F., 
XxXiv., pp. 79, sqq.) @ fropos of an inscription in honour 
of a Roman-Greek official, who, among other titles, is 
called éxitpowog yaptnpag ’AXeEavdpeiag—controller of the 
Alexandrian paper-taxes—whether farmed out, or directly 
raised, we do not know. At this period, then, as 
Dr. Zucker shows, there was a government control and 


monopoly of sale established by the Romans. But he 
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argues at some length that there is no evidence of any 
such monopoly under the Ptolemies; he also makes out 
evidence against such a hypothesis, and in the course 
of his argument finds fault with my assumption that 
the Ptolemies exercised this monopoly, and with my inter- 
pretation of a well-known passage of Strabo regarding the 
scarcity of papyrus in his day. 

I am not concerned to criticize his learned essay 
further than to defend the reasonableness of my view from 
his somewhat lively censure—der noch dazu die Angabe 
des Strabo in sonderbarer Weise missversteht—and show 
that my view is just as likely to be true as his. 

If I did assume that the Ptolemies’ government 
exercised a monopoly regarding so important an article 
of commerce as papyrus, it was the most natural assump- 
tion in the world. That government inherited from the 
Pharaohs the habit of controlling everything, and of 
having numerous monopolies of ordinary articles of pro- 
duce such as oil. The acknowledged fact that, in the 
second century A.D., the Romans had such a monopoly is 
prima facie evidence that they adopted it, like so many 
other taxes, from their predecessors. 

Dr. Zucker even quotes one text printed by Mr. Smyly 
and me (Petrie Pap. III, 115, third century B. [not A.] C.) 
which looks like a formal mention of it, but the critical 
word is mutilated: Eyouev| mapa cov riv of — | xaptnpac, &c. 
There is room for o[uvra&tvrn¢, which, to my mind, would 
settle the question in my favour. 

But I pass on to the passage from Strabo (xvii, 800) 
cavravOa oé [viz. in and about the Delta] rweg rev rag 
mpocdoovg éimekteiveey BovAouévwy pernveyKav Thy “lovdaixiy 
évTpé\etay Hv exeivoe mapnvpoy ini tov poivixog Kal wdiota TOU 
Kapuwrov Kal Tov Badoauov. ob yap twat ToOAAAXOV Piecba, TH 


+8 , ‘ ‘ o ” . 
At omave Tihy ewitiOevteg THY TedcLdeV OUTwE avsovat, Thv bi 


‘ , , 
Kow)v xpelav Ovadvpaivovrat 
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On this Dr. Zucker gives the following commentary :— 
“This means that a number of great proprietors misused 
the power they possessed ; and by limiting the cultivation 
for their own advantage, and to the damage of the public, 
produced an enhancement in the price of papyrus.” He 
then quotes a passage from Pliny, speaking of this 
scarcity in the days of Tiberius, and how the senate took 
measures to mend it—the action of the senate, he thinks, 
excluding imperial interference, which would have been 
natural, had the growing of papyrus been a state monopoly. 
This latter passage does not concern me, or whether Pliny 
is to be taken so strictly. But as regards Strabo, I cannot 
but think that Dr. Zucker gives us’ neither a correct 
rendering of the Greek, nor common sense. Take the latter 
first. How could private owners hope to diminish the 
output, and so enhance the price, unless they controlled 
all their poorer neighbours ? and of these there was always 
an ample supply in Egypt. Excepting royal domains, we 
hear nothing of large proprietors, or of datifundia, in 
Egypt. Without a 77mg or a ¢rust, and a private buying 
up of all the smaller farms, any private attempt seems to 
me ridiculous. This comes from translating riwe¢g by 
‘certain large proprietors’ without thinking out what 
such people could effect by any private combination to 
control the rest of the country. 

I go further and say that Dr. Zucker has not translated 
his Greek very accurately, as Mr. Smyly has pointed out 
tome. Strabo, had he meant what Dr. Zucker attributes 
to him, would rather have said: riveg tas idiacg tpoaddoug 
émexteivery BovAduevor: and I will add that ai rpdcoda, without 
qualification, would be understood by any Greek scholar as 
public and not private revenue. Hence my rendering, 
assuming that a monopoly of every important produce 
was the rule under the Ptolemies, is as follows: ‘ Certain 
of those who were anxious from time to time to raise the 

$2 
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revenue” prohibited the general growing of papyrus, &c. 
This rendering understands rwe¢g to be certain among the 
Sioyral, or chancellors of the exchequer, who had to meet 
a sudden demand by raising money as best’ they could. 
Take, e.g., such a person as the Rabirius, known to us 
through Cicero, who was appointed siorKnrie, if I may so 
say, to plunder the country for its Roman creditors. In 
late Ptolemaic days it was not a settled financial policy, 
but one of expedients, which dominated these various 
chancellors of the exchequer, who were, I suppose, 
frequently changed. Such a person, suddenly called upon 
to raise money, and careless of his successor or the public, 
would play the short game at all risks. 

The question remains: how could such a proceeding 
increase the revenue by enhancing the price but diminish- 
ing the amount of paper? To which I answer: (1) if the 
growing of papyrus was a state monopoly, then the 
chancellor cou/d limit the amount grown in any year, and 
so diminish the quantity fit for sale in the coming year. 
That no private owners could do. (2) If there was a 
monopoly, then there were government stores of papyrus 
ready for export at Alexandria, and for the use of the 
learned in Alexandria itself. The price of the papyrus-rolls 
in these stores must have been regulated by the d:onyrije. 
If he announced that there was a failure in the crop, 
and that the following year would be a lean year, he 
could of course run up the price, especially to his foreign 
customers from all the Mediterranean. But when this had 
been done too often, the growers were discouraged, and the 
momentary advantage turned out (as usual) a permanent 
loss. I will add that the words ov yap twa, “ they do not 
will be understood by 


> 


permit the growth in many places,’ 


any Greek scholar to point to a government authority, and 
not to a private owner. I think, therefore, Dr. Zucker’s 
charge, that I have read into Strabo what is not there con- 
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tained, may fairly be brought against himself, and that his 
“Anzahl von grossen Besitzern,’? who succeeded in 
monopolizing the growth of papyrus, are the creations of 
his imagination. 

I will add that Mr. Smyly has considered the article in 
question, and he sees with me the objection to Dr. Zucker’s 
proposed translation. The difficulty regarding the tem- 
porary increase of revenue by such a process I have met 
with my hypothesis of its affecting the price of papyrus 
in stock, either held by the government or by the 
retailers who had bought it from the government. The 
case may be illustrated by recent events in Champagne, 
Owing to great riots and destruction of property about 
Rheims, which the French Government were too cowardly 
to quell, there was a loss of several million bottles of this 
favourite wine. Hence immediately a rise in its price 
throughout the world; for it is known that not only the 
stores, but the output, of this wine must be seriously 
affected for two or three years. This was a great public 
scandal; but I have often known the mere announcement 
by the merchants, that the present or the present and last 
years produced a small crop of wine, to enable them to 
raise the prices. Now, the growers of papyrus in the 
western Delta or the southern Fayyum could not be within 
the observation of many foreigners. The mere statement 
therefore of the crowyrhe that there was a short crop would 
produce what he wanted—a momentary rise of price. I 
am quite ready to abandon this hypothesis if a better one 
can be found; but as I am not in the habit of speaking at 
random about Ptolemaic Egypt, I think Dr. Zucker 
should have credited me with more care in trying to 
interpret this very vague and unsatisfactory statement of 
Strabo, 


J. P. MAHAFFY., 
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THE TEXT OF THE CULEX. 


“THESE two works,' the former of only twenty pages, 

the latter comprising two large octavo volumes, 
represent the latest criticism of any importance on the 
text and subject of the problematical poem once believed 
to be by Vergil, now more usually included in the extensive 
catalogue of pseudo-Vergiliana. With those who would 
place the Culex in this catalogue M. Plésent agrees. 
Professor Phillimore is equally decided in his belief that 
the poem is by Vergil. In this belief, and holding the 
Culex as we have it to be substantially the Cu/ex of Lucan, 
Martial and Statius, much vitiated by time, he describes 
it as—not a bad picture, but—a picture sorely in need of 
cleaning. His task is to remove these overgrowths of 
time, and his contribution, published in Classical Philology 
for 1910, is mainly occupied with a series of conjectural 
restorations, many of them suggestive, others more than 
adventurous. In any case the facility of the critic 
commands our admiration. 

M. Plésent’s large work is divided into two volumes: 
(1) the text, with an extensive critical apparatus ; 
(2) essays on the authenticity, the sources, the mythology, 
the moral ideas, the form and style, grammar and 
diction, the versification. This volume, amounting to 
500 pages in all, I have found rather heavy reading ; 
but the literature which has accumulated of late years 


1The Text of the Culex. By critique et explanative par Charles 
J. S. Phillimore. Ze Culex: édition Plésent. Paris, Fontemoing. 
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on the Appendix Vergiliana, has naturally swollen the 
pages with new names and new views; and M. Plésent 
has, perhaps, done not unwisely to increase the bulk of his 
second volume by including in it such of them as may 
seem of any real importance. Chief among these is the 
theory propounded in the CZassécal Review (x, p. 177), 
that the scene of the Aistorza contained in the Culex 
must have been in Chaonia, and might even be discoverable 
at the present day. I should consider any new edition 
of the poem imperfect in which this theory is not discussed. 
M. Plésent devotes a considerable amount of his space 
to a defence of it; but it requires a far more detailed 
examination, such as many English explorers would 
gladly extend to it were they only given the opportunity. 
That the poet, whether Vergil or anyone else, should 

have zzvented the legend recounted in 110 sqq.— 

ut procul aspexit luco residere uirenti 

Delia diua tuo, quo quondam uicta furore 

uenit Nyctelium fugiens Cadmeis Agaue, 

infandas scelerata manus et caede cruenta 

quae gelidis bacchata iugis requievit in antro 

posterius poenam nati de morte tfuturam 


—according to which Agave, mother of Pentheus, after 
killing her son, fled from the pursuit of Nyctelius (Bacchus) 
to the shelter of a cavern in a grove sacred to Artemis, 
which cavern the poet of the Cz/ex identifies with the 
spot where the shepherd was attacked by a serpent ; 
—this, I say, seems incredible; at any rate he keeps to 
recognized legends elsewhere, so far as we can follow him.’ 

Almost parallel is the legend of Alcestis as recorded 


in Cul. 262 sqq.— 
Alcestis ab omni 
Inuiolata uacat cura, quod saeua mariti 
In Chalcodoniis Admeti tcura morata est. 


1 There are exceptions: e.g. 368 Flaminius deuota dedit qui corpora flammae. 
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Here mss, have two corruptions— Chalcedoniis and cura. 
The latter of the two remains doubtful; but a verse of 
Apollonius Rhodius (I. 49) enables us to restore with 
certainty Chalcodontits, and the scholia inform us that the 
Xadkwddvov dpo¢ was above Pherae, the home of Admetus. 
But for this, we might be questioning whether some un- 
known authority had not located the story at Chalcedon. 
Now, since Brantsma’s discovery, we cannot doubt that 
this passage has nothing to do with Chalcedon, and that 
the writer of the Culex was following either Apollonius or 
(which is equally possible) some writer from whom as a 
common source both he and Apollonius drew. 

Following this and other similar indications, I think it 
almost certain that in the Agave legend quoted above our 
poet was not drawing on his own fancy, but followed some 
Greek source now lost, or at least obscure. And I would 
remark that an “almost certainty ” such as this is of more 
value than the vague and uncertain connexion which the 
Culex has with the Alexandrian versions of Greek mytho- 
logy. M. Plésent’s book appears to me to err on this 
point. It is a well-known and ascertained fact that the 
Greek myths appear in a vast number of forms, and with 
every possible variation of name, place, and circumstances. 
Nauck’s Fragmenta Tragicorum is a signal proof of this; 
the citations there given from Hyginus exhibit the Greek 
myths in every imaginable variety. But this had been 
going on for centuries, and it is not true that the Alex- 
andrian poets agreed on any particular presentation of 
them, or that their Roman imitators preferred as a rule to 
follow them in such particularity. Of course, there were 
cases where a writer of this period by the dexterity 
of his management made a special version of some 
Greek legend, popular or classical; such was the Lrigone 
of Eratosthenes, the Heca/e, and parts of the Aira of Calli- 
machus; notably the story of Acontius and Cydippe, 
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recently unearthed by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, in 
which we can realize the versification and language 
which won for the Cyrenaean poet so many admirers. 

M. Plésent’s chapter on the sources of the Culex has 
somewhat disappointed us. It is true he has brought into 
prominence the nearest approximation to the story of 
the Culex. Zenobius thus recounts it (Leutsch. Paroem. 
Graeci, I, p. 102)—Kisoamie K@oc’ obto¢ iv roAvPpéuparoc’ 
TovTy pacity tyxeAuv emipawonévny Kat trog rd KaAdoTOV TOV 
mpopdrwy apwaZev, cal rov Kicoauey avedciv adriv’ pacvouévny 
S? avty Kar’ Svap KeXedoa xataBapa adtiv' rov de pr hoovri- 
oavru mayyevel atortaOa. 

This mu/atis mutandis very nearly corresponds to our 
poet’s narrative. ; 

But the introduction of the mosquito into the story is 
very remarkable; why indeed should so small a creature be 
selected either as visiting the inferno, or as returning from 
thence to describe the sights he had seen? I suppose this 
difficulty is the first that occurs to most readers of the 
Latin poem. It cannot be said that the scheme of the 
poem demanded any such grotesque disproportion; for 
the purpose of awaking the shepherd might equally well 
have been effected by the loud barking of a dog, or by the 
timely bleating of a favourite goat, or even by a leaf or 
bough dropped at the right moment by a bird. There 
must have been something intentional in this over- 
grotesqueness, 

Such a motif, as I have suggested in my Theory of the 
Culex (Cl. Rev. x. 178), may be found in the existence of a 
place-name KiAcee in Illyria, where one tradition placed 
the tomb of Cadmus and Harmonia. Athenaeus (462) 
quotes the historiographer Phylarchus for this: wodAoi¢ 8 
kat 6 év ’I\Avpwic rémos Scasdnré¢ éotiv 6 Kadobmevog KbAckec, 
map @ gore ro Kacduou Kal ‘Appoviag pvnpeiov, we toropet 


Pbdapyxog tv tH Seutépa Kal cikoory TMV loropiv. To an imagi- 
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native fancy such as we may fairly ascribe to our poet, 
nothing could be easier than to snatch up a name so closely 
connected with the family legends of Cadmus, and in some 
way bring it into new prominence. Writing as he did in 
Latin (not Greek), the name would naturally suggest Culex, 
and the author of the poem thus would call attention to a 
name which figured conspicuously in the Greek Azstoria, 
and might be transferred in an almost identical form, 
We ought not to forget that, as we are informed by 
Isocrates, “EX. ’Eyxwp. 210, special encomia, in Greek, and 
seemingly in Greek prose, were extant in praise of insects 
(ray rode BouPvaAtovg BovrAnGévrwv ératveiv)—a circumstance of 
which M, Plésent has, so far as I know, made no mention, 
but which has a manifest bearing on the point we are 
here considering. This is the more surprising as the large 
compass of his elaborate ¢hése rarely allows any omission 
of citations which bear directly on the Culex. M. Plésent’s 
error lies in an exactly opposite direction. In his anxiety 
to satisfy his readers, he has, I think, laid himself open to 
the charge of prolixity—an accusation which cannot be 
alleged of his first volume of 264 pages. In the second 
volume he has not observed the same moderation, and in 
my judgment has injured the total effect of his undeniably 
conscientious étude, Neither the interest of the subject 
nor the value of the poem as a composition calls for the 
500 pages which he has consecrated to their examination. 
Not that I would disparage the care which M. Plésent has 
given to each one of his chapters—ZLa question dau- 
thenticité, Analyse et Interprétation du Poéme, Scvurces et 
inspiration du Culex, La Mythologie du Culex, Les tdées 
morales, Etude littéraire, Le genre et la forme, Etude 
Grammaticale, La Langue, La Versification. But I could 
wish he had been less discursive. For instance, the 
chapter on the Ca/sadasts, or descent into the infernal 
regions, in which the various descriptions of Tartarus 
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and Elysium left us by antiquity are recorded and 
compared, would be more interesting if it had been 
shorter and less minute. So again, the chapter on the 
versification is needlessly particular, and, spite of all the 
pains bestowed upon it, leaves us in doubt whether the 
Culex was written in the lifetime of Vergil or in a period 
considerably removed from it. On the other hand, the 
chapter on the genre and forme of the poem, though it can 
hardly be said to define with exactness the class to which 
the Cudex belongs, and though the suggestion that it is to 
some extent a farody is misleading, is enough to show 
that the writer has read extensively, and may claim the 
title of conscientious, if hardly of erudite, criticism. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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NOTES ON APULEIUS’ DE MUNDO. 


T is now generally agreed that the De Mundo is a 

free rendering made by Apuleius of a Greek original, 
which is preserved among the works of Aristotle, but was 
not written by that philosopher. It obviously contains 
much Stoical doctrine, and almost certainly was influenced 
by Posidonius.! It is dedicated to a certain Alexander 
who is called jjyeudv: he is generally held to be Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, an Alexandrian Jew, nephew of Philo, 
who was Procurator of Judaea in 46-48 A.D., and was one 
of Corbulo’s generals in his Parthian war.2 The author 
is unknown; he has been supposed to be Nicolaus of 
Damascus,’ but this is far from certain. 

Tradition has handed down the translator as Apuleius; 
and this is confirmed by a passage in St. Augustine, C7zz. 
Det, iv. 2 (circ. 420), where he quotes a long passage from 
c. 34 with the introduction guae uno loco Apuleius breviter 
stringit tn eo libello quem de mundo scripsit. The style is 
on the whole good, and for the most part of an Apuleian 
stamp, with many of the rhetorical artifices which were 
in the fashion of the times. The translator disingenuously 








1 There is a most masterly discussion 
on the treatise as a compound of Peri- 
patetic and Stoic doctrine in Zeller 
(Zclectics, pp. 125-145, Eng. Trans.). 

2 Cp. Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 246, 
note: ‘*To him is dedicated the 
pseudo-Aristotelian treatise wep) xéo- 
pov, evidently composed by another 
Alexandrian Jew.’’ I do not know the 
reasons why Mommsen held this view ; 
but the way in which it represents God 
Most High as being far away re- 
moved from the earth (397 3. 24) rh 


dvwrdtw kal mpornv Edpay a’rds éAaxev 
tmratés Te 5a TovTO wyduaora Kal KaTa 
Tov mointhy (qu. Il. i. 499 OdAVpuraXL0 ?) 
axpotatyn Kopupy Tod ciumavTos éyKabi- 
Spuuévos ovpavod, reminds one of the 
way the Asiatics, and especially the 
Syrians, regarded their Supreme God 
as "Toros: cp. Cumont, Les religions 
ortentales, pp. 190, 372, who quotes 
Isaiah xiv. 13. 

’ Bergk and Asbach in Rhein, Mus. 
XXxvil. 51 and 294. 
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claims it as his own work (Proem. fin. guare nos Aristotelem 
...et Theophrastum auctorem secuti, quantum possumus cogita- 
tione contingere): and a chapter on the winds is taken and 
adopted from Gellius (ii. 22) insuch a way as to imply that 
it was derived directly from Favorinus, and no reference 
is made to Gellius at all. 

It seems to be assumed that Apuleius translated the 
work during his protracted residence in Rome in his early 
years: for there is no doubt whatever that the translation 
was made for the Roman book-market. The substitution 
of Vesuvius noster (c. 17, p. 153, 1 ed. Thomas) for ra é 
AidXov vcore, and the addition zius ad Minuciam frumen- 
tatum venit (c. 35), are two clear proofs of this, He also 
leaves out unfamiliar Greek allusions, e.g. to the Aloidae 
(391 @ 10) and to the destruction of Helice and Bura (396 
a21). But it is hard to believe that the translation was 
made at this time: for Apuleius was then presumably 
a good Greek scholar, having just resided at Athens for 
many years, and a not very perfect Latin scholar. But 
the errors in this translation are those of Greek and not 
of Latin. The author does not notice that /egzbus et insti- 
tutis suis adgregabuntur, c. 28 (164, 22), is an incorrect 
rendering of what animals do when they disperse ¢i¢ ra 
opérepa On Kat vouotc: that 4 re TarpoBavyn tépa ‘Ivdev, 
AoE} KaXoupévn Would not be Greek for udtra Indos Taprobane 
atque Loxe, which would require, even supposing Ao} to be 
a proper name, «ai } Ao§): that cepaAawde¢ does not mean 
quod caput est sermonis huius c. 24 init. (160. 3): and many 
other less striking errors which have been collected by 
Jonathan Hoffmann (De Pseudo-Apuleiano libro De Mundo 
1880), and H. Becker (Studia Apuleiana 1879). Thesekinds 
of errors and a general lack of grasp of the Greek! and 
mistakes in geography which occur in the translation, and 


leg. 395 a. 7. AalAaW 5 nal orpd- dicitur, pinea, cum torquetur humus 
Biros mvedua eiAobmevoy Kdtwev kvw. arida et ab infimo erigitur ad sum- 
The Latin has vertex ille est vel, uti mum. The translator did not know 
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which are not in the original, led these scholars to hold that 
the translation was made bya Roman with a poor knowledge 
of Greek, and possessing much less culture than Apuleius, 
but who, like nearly every writer of the late second and 
third centuries, was able to write in that rhetorical Asiatic 
style of which Apuleius is one of the chief representatives. 
Their arguments have had no effect, and are certainly not 


cogent enough to settle the question. But, assuming the 


translation to be by Apuleius, we must, I think, deem it 
probable that when he made the translation he had in a 
measure forgotten his Greek, and was not in the full 


vigour of his powers: though of course it is possible to 
assume that he was only unduly careless. In this case I 
should be inclined to attribute the work to his later 
years,' and possibly some Roman bookseller induced the 
then world-famous rhetorician to do the work, which he 
did perfunctorily and with impaired powers. 

It was not necessary that a book intended for Romans 
should be written at Rome. It could perfectly well have 
been “‘ made in Carthage.” But it would be only one step 
further to go, to suppose that (as sometimes happens 
to-day) the actual work of translation was done by some 
insignificant Roman, and that the famous philosopher- 
novelist gave his name to it without any careful survey 
of the less picturesque details of the work, writing a 
(disingenuous) preface,? adding a section about his own 


that orpéBidros was a word for a whirl- 
wind. We may conjecture that he 
looked out in his Greek dictionary 
for orpéBidos and found pinea, but 
found no indication that it meant a 
whirlwind (any more than we do in 
the Corpus of Glosses), and did what 
he could with his information. Yet 
o7péBiros in the sense of ‘* whirlwind”’ 
is not a very infrequent usage in 
Greek. 

1 We cannot argue that the chapters 
taken from Gellius’s Noctes Atticae, 


which work was not published before 
170 A.D., prove that the De Mundo 
was not published till after that date: 
for that rather clumsy interpolation, 
though treated by the adapter in 
much the same style as the Greek 
original, may have been foisted in at 
any time. 

2? The translation is dedicated to 
Faustine fili, apparently the same to 
whom the Second Book of Apuleius’ 
treatise, De Platone et eius Dogmate is 
dedicated. 
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visit in early days to Hierapolis (c. 17), and generally 
perhaps touching up the ornate passages in the latter 
part of the treatise which deal with the Divine govern- 
ment of the world. But this is a 
All we can be sure about is that the Latin treatise De 
Mundo was written for Romans; was early attributed to 
Apuleius; that its style in general'—which is not at all 
bad—does not seem to invalidate this view; and that it 


mere speculation. 


contains some mistakes in Greek and foolish renderings 
which surprise us if it were written by Apuleius. 


C. 2 (138. 13, ed. Thomas): 

Stellae quae propter naturam eiusmodi nullis creduntur erroribus 
vagae et infinitos numero greges ducunt et simplex aetheris dorsum 
alma et sacrata amoenitate lucis coronant. 

It seems as if ezusmodi referred to the words that follow, 
“owing to having a nature of the kind do not wander.” 
The word dorsum looks as if the translator had before his 
mind the Greek vwrov applied to the heavens: cp. Eurip. 
Andromeda, ap. Aristoph. Thesm. 1067, & Nv& ispa 
acrepucdéa vata Sippebove’ aidépog ipag (cp. Eurip. £7. 731, 
tomepa vera), and, above all, the famous though obscure 


passage in the Phaedrus 247 B totnsav im r@ Tov ovpavou 
vwr@, which seems to have been a favourite in the rhe- 
torical schools: cp. Lucian, Bzs Accus. 33; Rhet. Pracc. 26. 
(We say the “face” of the sky.) This is a fair specimen of 


The Greek 


has rd piv oby rév azAaverv TANO6E eorw aveEsionrov avOpu- 


the ornate but loose style of the De Mundo. 


mote Kalmep ert pac Kiwoupivwy éxihaveliag tig Tov abuTavTog 


> ~ 
ouvpa vou. 


1As regards the particles Becker dumtaxat (136. 20); tanto (with com- 


(op. cit. 57) brings forward some cases 
of un-Apuleian usage which are very 
trifling: e.g. adeo non ‘not so very’ 
is not found in Apuleius, but is twice 
in our treatise (136. 23, ed. Thomas: 
153. 11); vrursum, used with: words 
beginning with re- (e.g. 159. 4, 5); 


parative) . . . guanto without compara- 
tive): e.g. 145. 3, 4: 161. 5, 6; else- 
where Apuleius uses ¢anto without and 
quanto with comparative, except, as 
Becker notes, Met. 8. 5 (180. 15, 
Helm), when guanto = guia. 
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3 init. (139. 6): 
Post eam vero partem quae sancti aetheris finibus coercetur 
cuius ¢mensa pensaque distinctum est et natura immutabilis, regio 
est (et codd. corr. Rohde) mortalis, &c. 


That mensa pensaque is right there can be no question. 
Kroll quotes Fronto, p. 233 (Naber): Bonos viros luctu 
adfici, malos re familiari incolumi frui megue mensum neque 
pensum fatorum lanificum duco. He reads déstincta sunt. 
But est points to a singular substantive. Thomas conjec- 
tures cuius <vis>...distincte est. Rather perhaps dzstinctio, 
‘“*whose line of separation is ruled and measured.” The 
Greek has Oeiav ptow fhytwa reraypévny arogaivopev. We 
find dzstinctio interpreted in the Glosses by both separatio 
(IV. 229. 39) and vrégor (IV. 507. 55), the latter being a 
surveyor’s word for a straight line, cp. c. 18 (155. 2). 


5 init. (141. I): 

Aquam in se habet tellus aut aqua, ut alii putant, vehit terram : 
aer ex aqua gignitur, ignis aeria densitate conflatur. 

The Greek has [wévre 8) aroryeia ravra, tv révte ywpate 
opaipKws eyKeiueva. . .] Aéyw OF yng piv ev Batt, Vdatog év 
aépt, aépog tv twupl, mupdg 0” ev aiBép.. This shows how the 
Latin has been expanded and remodelled rhetorically. 
That leads one to believe that the antithesis in the clause 
aer ex agua gignitur should be more marked, and that 
something like aer ex aqua <ignis vaporatione> gignitur 
should be read, the omission being due to the similarity 
of iguis and gignitur: cp. Cic. N. D. 2.27 (aguarum) enim 
guast vapor quidam aer habendus est: ts autem exsisttt motu 
eius caloris qut aquis continetur: cp. the exposition of 
Stoical cosmology, in Stobaeus Lcd. 446 amd 8 rod tSaroe 
rov aépa tenpOa xabarep tEarmuobévra spaipixws Kai TEepixey babar. 
This abstract of Stoical cosmology bears the closest resem- 
blance to the wept Kéonov, as Zeller has shown, L£clectics 
(p. 143, note). He holds that it represents the work of 
Posidonius, and that it is to Posidonius that the author of 





ur 


°o 


uP ~ Ay 
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the wept Kéopov is principally indebted. It is noticeable 
that in the relation of earth and water the Latin translator 
gives the theory of his Greek original only the second 
place: cp. c. 6 of allerum (mare) Africum, quod quidem 
Artstoteles Sardiniense maluit dicere, where the original has 
only 7b SapAdwov. 

C. 5 (141. 10-14): 

.At the end of c. 5, in the list of islands in the Medi- 
terranean, the translator substitutes for Kipvo¢e (Corsica) 
Peloponnesus (cp. Soph. O. C. 695), though the mention of 
Peloponnesus as an island surprises one in a geographical 
discussion. A little further on we should perhaps read 
aliae <Sporades dictae> ut nacvuli quidam per apertas 
ponti sunt sparsae regiones: cp. the Greek oy ai piv 
LVropadec, ai 6? KucAadeg. Salmasius added <Sforades, aliae> 
before Cyclades. The word sfarsae looks as if the trans- 
lator wished to assign a reason for the name, In the next 
clause, aliae Cyclades dictae, quae frequentioribus molibus 
adluuntur, the last four words of which are also a rhetorical 
addition of the translator, and are not in the Greek,’ we 
should probably supply guae frequentioribus <maris> molibus 
adluuntur: cp. Tac. Agr. 10, profunda moles continui maris ; 
and below cp. Ig init. fluctuum mole. In Virgil, Aen. 1. 134 
(et tantas audetis tollere moles) the word is to be taken 
metaphorically (see Henry’s learned note); if taken liter- 
ally, it would require an explanatory genitive, as in Sil. 
14.121: Lucan 5. 623, and St. Jerome in Esaiam 13 prooem, 
(tantis undarum molibus), quoted by Henry. If the clause 
gives a reason why the Cyclades were so called, I cannot 
imagine what that reason can be. It can hardly be the 
tumult of the waves beating around them (kxuxav): cp. Soph. 
El. 733 wXbdwv’ Epurmov tv péoy KuKwpevov. 

1 The Cyclades, as being more closely high seas. But geographers are not 
packed together than the Sporades, agreed as to what islands are to be 


would naturally be more exposed to called Sporades. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVI. s 
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C. 6 (142. 8): 

Ab ortu solis Oceanus est Indicum et Persicum mare conferens: 
hinc patescunt finitima Rubri maris, quae per angustas longinquas- 
que faucis in Hyrcanium et Caspium flectuntur sinus. 

The Greek has (393 4, 2) mpg ye mi rais avacyxéseat Tov 
HAlov wadw siapiwy 6 ’Qxeavdc, Tov “Ivdtxdv re kai Teporwdv 
Scavoi~ag KéAmwov, avapaiver ouvexi tiv ’EpvOpav Oadaccav 
StecAngwe (“after having divided into two branches”’). émi 
Oarepov St wépag Kata orevdv re Kal émiuhen Sujkwy abyéva 
madw avevpoverat, thy “Ypxaviay te Kal Kaoriav épizwv. The 
term ’Egv@pa @adXasca was ambiguous from the time of 
Herodotus. Sometimes he uses it of the Indian Ocean 
(e.g. 1. 1: 2. 8,159), sometimes of what we call the Red 
Sea (2. 158: 4. 41, 42). The latter, however, was more 
correctly called ’Apaj3ixd¢ xdAmocg, as it is called by our 
author (393 4. 28). Here ’Epv@pa OaAacoa seems to mean 
the top part of the Indian Ocean along the south coast of 
Arabia, with its great gulf, our Red Sea. ._ This was one 
horn: the “other” horn was the Persian Gulf. It was 
from this ‘‘ other” horn, the Persian Gulf, that the Greek 
author supposed the narrow connexion with the Caspian 
Sea to extend. But the Latin translator, if the text is 
sound, seems to have neglected @arepov, and to have 
supposed that the connexion with the Caspian was from 
our Red Sea and not from the Persian Gulf. That he 
understood by mare Rubrum what we call the Red Sea 
seems plain from c. 7 (143. 15), where he translates amo row 
’Apa[sixov iobuod (i.e. the isthmus of Suez) by ad isthmo 
Rubri maris. 

C. 6 (142. 11): 

Ultraque profundae vastitatis esse maria creduntur: deinde 
paulatim Scythicum et ¢Hiberum freta et rursum mare, per quod 


Gallicum <sinum> atque Gaditanas columnas circumvectus Oceanus 
orbis nostri metas includit. 


Scaliger’s addition of sinum is necessary owing to the 
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Greek, rov TaXarixdv xéArov. For Aiberum, Cluverius 
ingeniously suggested Hyperboreum: but Goldbacher’s 
correction Hzbernium is probably right. Ireland was 
better known to the people of the early centuries of our 
era than is generally supposed. Whether it was con- 
sidered to lie between Britain and Spain, as Tacitus 
says (Agr. 24), or due north of Britain, as Strabo (iv. 
5. 4, Pp. 201) places it, it would naturally suggest an 
appellation for the tract of Ocean between the extreme 
northern Ocean (the Scythian) and the Pillars of Hercules. 
The Greek has imip rove SxbOac «ai KeArixjy. At the 
beginning of c. 7 (sed in altera parte orbis) the word 
altera is obscure. The word ought to describe the Ocean 
which flows round the whole world, as the British Isles, as 
well as Ceylon, come into the category. Perhaps ex/era: 
cp. the Greek ‘HpaxAsiove orjAas wv EEw mepippéce rv yi 6 
’"Qeeavdg . iv robTYW Ye mY vio, K.T.A. If aléera is retained, 
it must contrast the circumference with the central part of 
the world. 


In c. 8 fin. should we not read adolitionem for obdolt- 
tionem? There seems to be a similarity between these two 
vowels in the MSS.: cp. c. 11, obscondito in B for abscondito. 
On the other hand, in c. 38 (174. 9) I think we should read 
potestatem corum (for earum). 


Ci £6. (85a. BY: 


horum (rév oeAdwv) pleraque iaculari credas, a/ia abi, stare alia. 
iaculatio igitur tunc fieri putatur cum aeris (so Oudendorp, and, 
according to Hildebrand, cod. Salmasii, for cimeris) meatu atque 
impulsu generatus ignis celeritate sua * * * cursumque rapidae 
festinationis ostendit. 


If the Greek is compared (395 4. 4 rv 62 ceAdwy & piv 
axovriZerat, & d& ornpiGera), it will be observed that nothing 
corresponding to alia /abi occurs: nor subsequently does 
the Latin deal with anything of the kind. The words 

T2 
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seem out of place, and perhaps a/laditur should occupy 
the undoubted lacuna after swa, marked by Goldbacher 
and Thomas, In the general free rendering of the original 
it will represent tolerably well kai pavrasiay pijovg iupat- 
vovtog cia 7o Taxog. For /adé used of such a meteoric 
appearance cp. Virg. Aen, 2. 693-8: Lucan 5. 561. 


G.'47.. (283. 8): 

At enim illos quis non admirandos spiritus arbitretur cum ex his 
animadvertat accidere ut eorum re/igione lymphantes alii sine cibo 
potuque sint, pars vero praesagiis effantes futura ? 

Possibly for exzm we should read etiam: but it may be 
simply “indeed,” like the Greek 64. (The first few words 
do not occur in the Greek.) Theexpression corum religtone 
is strange, and has nothing like it in the Greek; ‘‘thanks to 
the kind of religious frenzy which they inspire” (Bétolaud). 
The Greek has époiwe &? cal rev mvevpatwy TOAAA ToAXAAaXod 
Vig oTGma avéwKrat, Ov Ta piv evOovordy Tort Tove tuTeAaZovrac, 
7a St arpopetv, ra C2 ypnopwoeitr. Might we read eorum regione 
“in their neighbourhood,” “on their side,” “ beside them ”? 
cp. Liv. 31. 26. 1, regione Eleusinis saltum Cithaeronis 
transcendit: Liv. 25. 25. 8; 10. 34. 7, and elsewhere. The 
Greek points to three results of the exhalations, so perhaps 
we should add after a/i7, <aliz> sine cibo potuque sint: the vero 
looks as if there were three classes. We have to supply 
sint with the participles. 


C. 17. fin. (154.1). The passage may perhaps be read 
adeo illis cognitum (cognitu or -tus MSS.) vim (vis MSS.) mali 
ad inferiora aeris noxii crassitate densata (densa MSS.) 
inferiores quoque facilius adire atque percellere. Apuleius 
plainly considered that it was because the priests held 
their heads up, and not because they were eunuchs (as was 
the vulgar opinion, cp. Dio Cass. 68. 27 fin.), that they were 
not stifled, “so well do they know that the poisonous 
influence, owing to the noxious gas becoming thick and 
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condensed at the ground, more readily reaches and strikes 
down those who are near the ground.” The addition of s 
at the end of words is common: see dict?s and expressts in 
c. 18; v2 thus became vis. 

C. 19 fin. (156. 5): 

et, ut res est, contrariorum per se natura flectitur et ex dissonis 
fit unus idemque concentus. 

The Greek has Ytowe 6? nai trav évavtiwy } boc 
yAiyerae kal ik rovTwy amoreAi TO cipdwvov, ovK eK TOY 
dnoiwy. “Insulsum,” says M. Thomas, “sed non mutan- 
dum: «Aiverae pro yAfyerac legisse videtur Apuleius.” 
Similarly Hoffmann, p. 18. This is doubtful. Perhaps 
the author wrote amplectitur, and used the Greek construc- 
tion, as Apuleius does with some verbs, De Deo Socr. 
c. 22 fin. secundae vitae et prudentiae esurit et sitit like dubnv 
éXevfepiac, Plat. Rep. 562 C: cp. Apul. Met. 7. 26, serae vin- 
dictae gratulabar (cidamovitev tyswpiac) Apuleius often 
uses the genitive after comparatives, JZe/. 11. 30, deus deum 
magnorum potior. We might possibly read contraria... 
amplectitur,for the copyists elsewhere give the termination 
-orum wrongly, c. 2, p. 138. 8 (cérculorum for cerculus) : but 
the Greek construction seems more likely. 

C. 22 fin. (159. 3): 

tempestates inter se serenae hibernaeque confligunt. 


The Greek has pnyvupévwv d& yetuovwnv Maciwv. This 


looks as if the author was trying to translate 2 aiciwv. 

C. 23 (159. 5): 

videas et viridantibus comis caesariatam esse terram et scatebris 
fontium manantem et aquarum agminibus concientem parientem 
atque educantem nec [oc ]|casibus fatigari nec saeculis anilitari. 

The Greek has 7 re yi) gutvi¢ Kouwoa mravrooaroic, vayact 
te mepipAbZovea Kal wEpioxouuévn Zeorc, Kata Kaipoy Expbovaad 
Te Tavta Kai Tpipovea Kai Sexoutévn uvplag te pépovea idéag Kal 
TaOy Thy ayiipw pvaw duolwe znps. 
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The Latin is much shorter than the Greek, and this is 
unusual, Yet it is unduly diffuse in its rendering of 
vauasi re wepiAbZovoa: and there is no accusative to the 
participles that follow. It seems as if aguarum*agminibus 
was a gloss on the somewhat rare scatebris fontium, which 
has dispossessed something like anzmalia temporibus suis. 
It certainly looks as if we should read conciptentem with 
Oudendorp (which indeed is said to be in a Florentine 
MS., though this is denied by Hildebrand): but rather in 
the sense of deyouévn than in that of “conceiving” of a 
mother. Oud. conjectured agmzene foetus for agminibus. For 
the different order of words from the Greek, found in the 
Latin translation, cp. Becker, of. cz¢., p. 88. 

M. Thomas is no doubt right in reading caszbus for 
occasibus; the usual translation of wa@n is casus (e.g. Cc. 7 
init.), and to be merely ‘ wearied with ruin’ is unnatural. 

The Greek continues xafrot cai cetopoig riwacoopévn, Which 
is elaborated into excussam erumpentibus semper tam pigris 
quam moventibus faecibus. The latter word has caused 
some difficulty, and flatibus was long ago suggested by 
Floridus. It is the air (spzri/us) that the author (c. 18) 
regards as the cause of earthquakes, the air being some- 
times in motion within the earth (evrantes), sometimes 
accumulating (crescente violentia et insinuantes se in telluris 
angustits nec tnvententes exitum). But faeces well describes 
the ejectamenta of an eruption; and in this addition the 
translator may have wished to indicate the twofold nature 
of those ejectamenta: the heavy, loose materials (blocks, 
cinders, &c.), and the streams of molten rock (lava), Plato, 
Phaed, 111 E, speaks of mud and lava, but both these 
would be moventes faeces. In eruptions are there streams 
of mud before the lava? 

A little after this, in terra ... pestifera contagione pro- 


1 For example, 392 6 4 Soxldes re eal — cometas et docidas et bothynos. Becker 
AdOvv0r Kal Komijra = Cc. 3, (139. 15) quotes many others. 
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luitur (‘is washed clear of’’), the construction seems to 
be that which follows so/vz, e.g. Quintil. 5. 14. 3 soluta 
corpore anima: it is as if the reading were proluéa solvitur. 
A line or two further on we have for of raya 8? rag pAdyac 
aviace the somewhat ornate rendering drumalis austeritas 
terrestrium viscerum venas remittit, which perhaps means 
**lowers the temperature (or pulse) of the Earth’s system ” 
—the Earth being regarded as a human patient. 


C. 24 (160. 7): 


De rectore quippe omnium non, ut ait 7//e, silere melius est sed 
vel parum dicere. 

M. Thomas refers to Sallust Jug. 19. 2 de Carthagine 
silere melius puto quam parum dicere. In Kritz’s note on 
this passage he quotes the De Mundo, and speaks of 
Apuleius as an imitator of Sallust. M. Bétolaud, however, 
thinks that by z//e Plato is alluded to; and seems to suppose 
the passage of Plato is 77m. 28 C. quoted by Apuleius 
(Plat. i. 5). But more probably M. Thomas is right, and 
tlle refers to Sallust. He was an author much admired in 
these times of Fronto and Gellius. We might perhaps 
read zl/e <Sadlustius>: though even that is not necessary, 
for we find that a fourth- (or third-?) century grammarian, 
Atilius Fortunatianus (GL. vi, 278.15, ed. Keil), has sed ut 
dle ait, carptim, ut quaeque memoria digna videbantur, 
.+..+ perscripsi (Sall. Cat. 4. 2). 

C. 25 (161. 20): 

ne cum homine quidem convenit qui sit tei paululum con- 
scientiae celsioris. 

M. Thomas notes “ei om. L; et Hild.; vel Goldb.” 
Perhaps suz or stb¢. For conscius sui cp. Vopisc. Prop. 
23. 1. A few lines further on we have /uscus used in an 
ethical sense, ‘‘sordid,” curae levioris fusciorisque. It is 
found in Apul. (P/aé, ii. 14) animas vero /usciores impelli 
cupidinecorporum. The word /uscare is found in this sense 
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in late writers: add to the exx. quoted in the Dictionaries 
Cassiod. Var. xii. 21. 3. The word zzfuscare in this meta- 
phorical sense “to tarnish,” is Ciceronian (Planc., 22). 

C. 29 (165. 20): 

divina mens mundanas varietates ad instar unius concentionis 
relevat. 

This is the reading of the Mss, altered by the old 
editors to vevelat, and by Hildebrand (whom Goldbacher 
follows) to redigat (adopted in the Thesaurus s. v. concentio). 
But velevat seems to mean “tempers,” ‘ moderates.” 
In Flor. 21 (p. 42. 13, Helm) we find cohibent cursum, 
relevant gradum, retardant equum. There the Mss. read 
vevelant; but the alteration of Becichemo seems certain. 
In P/at. i.15 Apuleius uses the word of the spleen relieving 
the liver of its overflowing impurities. 


C. 29 (166. 5): 

hinc tempestivi imbres et spiritus faut insecundi, hinc alimenta 
roris tesse earum quae accidere deus his mundi mediis partibus 
voluit. 

The fine conjecture of M. Thomas zautis secundi is most 
attractive; and is to be put on the same high level of 
correction as in those passages (p. 24. 18: 151.9, Cp. 104. 12) 
where he has substituted Awmanis(-0) for umeris(-2). For 
esse carum he suggests ef cetera. It occurred to me that 
possibly it was a corruption of e¢estarum, which was a gloss 
on spiritus nautis secund?, and that it extruded the some- 
what similar-looking e¢ ¢a. The Greek has simply yivovra 
? veroi kata Kaipdv Kal avenor cal Spdaor ra te TADn Ta ev TY 
TEPlEXOVTL. 

C. 31 (167. 16): 

quid de civilibus institutis ac moribus, qui nunc populorum 
otiosis conventibus frequentantur, asperitate bellorum et pacata 
mitigantur quiete ? 


This is an elaborated version of xésuog modurelac, EvOnuot 
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mpakec, Urepopioc TOAEuOG, eipvn. Recent editors place a 
lacuna after Jdellorum, M. Thomas supplying remofa. 
Possibly e¢ Jacata has been displaced, and should precede 
asperitate. For asperttas belli cp. Sall. Jug. 29. 1. 


C. 35 fin. (172. 1): 

videasque illam civitatem pariter spirantem Panchaeis odoribus 
et graveolentibus coenis, resonantem hymnis et carminibus et 
canticis, eandem etiam lamentis et ploratibus heiulantem. 

This is inflated rhetoric, which paraphrases the lines 
of Sophocles, O. 7. 4-5; 


, s¢ A ‘ ‘ , 
ods S'dnod mev Ovprapator yener, 


5 j . 
Opod O€ TaLavwy TE Kal OTEVaypaTwr. 


The addition of graveolentibus coenis is truly absurd; 
and it is almost inconceivable that Apuleius could have 
perpetrated it; besides, there is no plural of cocnum, though 
lufa is attested by Nonius from Cicero’s Epistles. The 
words should be ejected (possibly they were an ironical 
addition of some reader) and e¢ should be followed by 
resonantem. The translator misrepresents the divisions in 
his original, as he does in the passage about the Syrtes in 
c..6 (141. 22 ff). 


C. 37 (172: 19)5 

et cum sit unus, plurimis nominibus cietur specierum multitudine 
quarum diversitate fit multiformis tvis id est ab iuvando luppiter 
tdios quem Ziva Graeci quod vitae nostrae auctor sit, rectissime 
appellant. 

M. Thomas, reading mudltitudinem with B, adopts an 
old addition propler before sfecierum, which certainly 
makes the sentence run more smoothly, though there 
seems no clear reason for its omission. Kroll seems 
right in putting a full stop after vs: God’s activity must 
be emphasized as in the Greek dep avri¢ veoyuot: and it is 
a cardinal feature of this treatise that wnile God in His 
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essence is far removed from the world, His dtvayic is all- 
pervading (397. 6.19). After Zijva it certainly looks as if 
we should add e¢ Afa: as the Greek has xcadovor Sabrov cat 
Ziva cai Aia, rapadA}Awe (apparently “ beside one another,” 
i.e. using both words) ypwpevor roi¢ dvdpuact, we Kav ei Aéyor- 
pev Oc Ov Zoucv. The passage would then run maudlteformts 
vis: inde est (for id est) ab tuvando Iuppiter, quem Zia et 
Ata quod vitae nostrae auctor sit rectissime appellant. The 
corrupt dos is perhaps a remnant of é¢ Aia. 


C. 37 (173-7): 
est militaris, est triumphator et propagator, tropaeophorus. 


These are all plainly military terms, an expansion of 
orparig Kal TpoTawvyxoc. It seems as if we should read 
propugnator. The templum T[ovis propugnatoris was an 
important one in the times of the Antonines and Severi; 
in it certain priests, probably the Sodales Flaviales 
Titiales, used to meet (cp. C. I. L. vi 2004-2009). Lzpiter 
propagator is a very doubtful general epithet. In C. I. L. 
viii. 4297 of a dedication to Jupiter profagalort, conservatori 
et genio fontis, the word probably refers only to his action 
in keeping the fountain constantly flowing: and nothing 
like propagator occurs in the Greek. ‘ 

The contrast between the wealth of epithets in the 
Greek and the small number of those that are translated 
in the Latin has been adduced by Becker (S/ud. Apud,, 
p. 86) as tending to show that Apuleius was not the 
translator: for it was just an opportunity which Apuleius 
would have seized to display his exuberant command of 
language (cp. Afol. c. 38). 

C. 37 (174. 8): 

sed <tres Parcae ut> tria Fata sunt, numerus cum ratione 


temporis faciens, si potestatem earum ad eiusdem similitudinem 
temporis referas. 


So Goldbacher reads, inserting the words on account 
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of the feminine carum,. I should prefer to alter to corum (cp. 
p. 255): as at the end of c. 18 I should prefer to read operta 
telluris (the Greek has éveAobmevov tv ait [sc. tH yi]): 
But perhaps it is not even necessary to read corum, as the 
sense-construction is obvious, as e.g. in Fulgentius J/yrh. 
1, 8(p. 21.7 ed. Helm) Zrza etiam ipso Plutoni destinant 
fata: quarum prima Cloto, &c. 


L, C. PURSER. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF AN IRISH FRANCISCAN 
IN A.D. 1322. 


ee 


oe years ago I gave in the pages of Zhe Dudlin 

Review an account of the geographical tract of the 
ninth-century Irish monk, Dicuil. I now propose to 
treat of another, more extensive, and far less known 
Irish geographical document—the Jtinerarium Symonis 
Simeonis. 

This work appears to have been first noticed in modern 
times by Tanner, who refers to it in a brief and inaccurate 
manner in his Bibliotheca.2, About the year 1777, James 
Nasmith, when cataloguing the very valuable collection 
of MSS. bequeathed to the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, by Archbishop Parker in 1575, came upon the 
only known MS. of this work, which he considered of 
sufficient interest to warrant transcription ; and in the 
following year (1778) he published it along with the 
Itinerarium through the cities of England, of William of 
Worcester, or Botoner (c. 1415-1482),a precursor of Leland, 
and an anonymous fifteenth-centurytract on Leonine verse,° 
both from Mss. in the same library. This edition, which 
has become excessively scarce—only 250 copies having 
been printed for private circulation—contains neither 
commentary nor index; and the introduction consists 


' Dublin Review, October, 1905, pp. Willelmide Worcestre, quibus accedit 


327-337. tractatus de metro; e codicibus MSS. 
* Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, edidit Jacobus Nasmith. 8vo. Canta- 
1748, p. 702. brigiae, 1778. The text of Symon’s 


’Itineraria Symonis Simeonis et work occupies pages 3-73. 
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merely of a reprint of Tanner’s very meagre notice 
mentioned above, Since 1778, with the exception of an 
anonymous article, in the Retrospective Review for 1828,! 
no original contribution to the literature of this subject has 
appeared, 

The sole MS. which has preserved from oblivion, 
unfortunately in an incomplete form, the Itinerarium of 
Symon Simeonis, now bears the number 407 in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Its former press- 
mark was G. 6. According to the description given by 
Nasmith,? it is an octavo parchment MS., written towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. 
follows :— 


Its contents are as 


(1) The Itinerarium of Symon Simeonis, which occupies 
folios 1 r°-33 v°. 

(2) The Itinerarium of William de Rubruck, or 
Rubruquis, fols. 37 r°-67 v’°.. This portion of the Ms. was 
collated by Michel and Wright for their edition of 
Rubruquis.’ The text is incomplete at the end. The 
editors have given a fac-simile of the first lines (fol. 37 r°). 
They assign the MS. to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.‘ 

(3) The Itinerarium of Odoric of Pordenone, fols. 
68 r°-go r°. This copy was not used by Yule for his edition.’ 
(4) “ Liber de terrae partibus et diversis provinciis.” 

(5) The curious production known as the “Secreta 
Secretorum,” and attributed in the Middle Ages to 
Aristotle. 


1The Retrospective Review and His- 4Loc. cit., p. 209. This portion 


torical and Antiquarian Magazine, 2nd 
series, vol. 2, 8vo. 1828, pp. 232-254. 

2 Catalogus Librorum ss, in Biblio- 
theca Coll. Corp. Christi Cant., edidit 
Jacobus Nasmith, Cantabrigiae, 1777, 
pp. 384-85. 

% Société de Géographie de Paris, 
Recueil, etc., t. 4, 1839, pp. 205-396. 


of the MS. was recently collated by 
Mr. C. R. Beazley for his edition of 
Rubruquis (Texts and versions of Car- 
pini and Rubruquis, Hakluyt Society, 
1903, cf. especially pp. xviii, xix). 

5Cathay and the Way Thither, 
vol, 2, 1866, appendix i, pp. i—xlii 
(Hakluyt Society). 
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(6) A tract which Nasmith describes as “ Aliud docu- 
mentum de complexione humana.” From a note at the 
beginning of the MS. it may be conjectured to have formerly 
belonged to some priory near Norwich. 

Of the personal history of Symon Simeonis we know 
nothing beyond what he himself tells us in his book. He 
was a minorite of the rule of St. Francis, apparently of the 
Monastery of Clane, in Co, Kildare, which had been founded 
in 1258.1 He quitted his native Ireland, probably for the 
first time, in March, 1322, having as a fellow-traveller 
another friar of the same order, Hugo Illuminator, pro- 
bably so named from the profession he exercised. The 
latter’s untimely death will be narrated further on. The 
narrative is written in a plain, unadorned style, which on 
several occasions becomes unusually pompous and inflated. 
Of classical knowledge he is devoid; but, as is natural, in 
theological and biblical matters he shows much interest. 

The history of the Franciscan establishments in Ireland 
during the Middle Ages has not been much studied’; but 
when we take into account the writings of Thomas de 
Hibernia, Malachias, Johannes Clyn, etc.,* we see that the 
same intellectual activity characterized the Irish members 
of the order as animated their English brethren at this 
period. 

II. 
I may now pass on to a brief description of the most 


interesting features of our pilgrim’s journey. 
On the 16th of March, 1322, Symon Simeonis and his 


1See Annals of the Four Masters, 
ed. O’Donovan, ad ann. 1258. The 


2 Cf. Bellesheim, Geschichte der 
katholischen Kirche in Irland, Bd. i, 








text of Nasmith’s ed. (p. 3) is here 
defective. ‘Iter xvii. kal. Apr. arri- 
pientes, celebrato capitulo provinciali 
apud Clen... in festo beatissimi 
patris nostri Francisci, anno domini 
milesimo cccxxii.”” 


Mainz, 1890, pp. 472-474. 

3 Cf. Esposito, HERMATHENA, 1909, 
Pp- 35, 3573 1910, p. 69. 

‘Ed. p, 3, “‘anno domini milesimo 
cccxxii, quo anno celebratum est pascha 
in vi. kal. Apr.” It is well to note 
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companion, Hugo Illuminator, setting forth from some 
convent in Ireland,' crossed the Irish Channel,’ and landing 
in Wales proceeded through Chester and Litchfield to 
London. Their route through England is barely noted. 
At Litchfield they admired the beautiful church of St. 
Chad, and at London the church of St. Paul, with its spire 
500 feet high, filled them with amazement. The Tower of 
London, and also Westminster Abbey, aroused their 
enthusiasm. At Canterbury they paid their devotions to 
the shrine of Thomas Becket. Here were also preserved 
the corpses of the celebrated Johannes de Peckham and of 
St. Augustine, who is carefully distinguished from his more 
celebrated namesake of Hippo.* From. Dover they crossed 
to Wytsondia, or Wissant, near Boulogne, and proceeded 
to Amiens,‘ in the church of which they saw, amongst 
other most precious relics, the head of John the Baptist. 
Pursuing their journey to Paris through Beauvais, they 
halted only at St. Denis to see the nail which had been 
taken from the Holy Cross, Of Paris and its university they 
speak in glowing terms. “In ipsa namque civitate summe 
viget scientia theologica et philosophica, quum ipsarum 
nutrix est, et aliarum artium liberalium mater, et magistra 
justitiae, utique libera morum norma, et breviter omnium 
virtutum moralium atque theologicarum speculum et 





lucerna.””® 
Kings of France were also 


The church of Notre Dame and the palace of the 


visited, where they saw the 


real crown of thorns, a large cross made from the wood of 


that this date for the celebration of 
Easter corresponds not to the year 1322 
but to 1323; cf. De Mas Latrie, Trésor 
de Chronologie, etc., 1889, col. 140. 
Nasmith’s reading of the Ms. is doubt- 
less at fault here. At p. 53 the year 
1323 is expressly mentioned. Réhricht 
(Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae, 
1890, p. 72) incorrectly assigns the 
pilgrimage to 1332. 


‘Most probably that of Clane, as 
stated above. 

2 He describes it as ‘“ Hybernicum 
mare ferocissimum atque periculosissi- 
mum,’’ Ed. p. 4. 

3The latter he styles ‘‘ Doctor et 
malleus hereticorum,” Ed. p. 6. 

4 “Civitas Abranensis,’’ Ed. p. 7. 

5 Ed. p. 8 
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the true cross, the lance of the soldier Longinus, and many 
other most venerable relics,’ “ quae omnes a praedicto rege 
(Francorum) singulari diligentia reverenter custodiuntur.’” 
Prevented from entering Italy by way of Lausanne on 
account of the Milanese war then raging in Lombardy, they 
sailed down the Sadne and Rhone to Lyons, Valence, and 
Arles, and ultimately reached Nice by way of Marseilles. 
Here they again embarked, and landing at Genoa, “the 
most renowned, powerful and victorious state in the world,” 
outside of which “ lies the corpse of the Venerable Bede” (!), 
they passed through Bobbio,‘ where they visited the tomb 
of their glorious countryman Columbanus, Piacenza, Parma, 
Mantua, Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, finally reaching 
Venice on the 29th of June, 1322. Venice, they state, by 
reason of its beauty and cleanliness is worthy of being 
placed among the stars of Arcturus, and the shining 
Pleiades.”> There they saw the bodies “entire and 
undecayed”’ of Mark the Evangelist, of Zacharias, the 
father of St. John the Baptist, “ whose mouth remains 
open even to the present day,” and of many other saints 
and martyrs. The church of St. Mark, the palace of the 
Doge,’ and the famous bronze horses excited their 
admiration.’ 

From Venice they crossed the Adriatic to Pola,* and 
sailed down the Dalmatian coast, briefly noting the islands 
and ports at which they called, and sometimes recording 
interesting facts about the customs, religion, commerce, 
and nationality of the inhabitants, Thus at Jataia (Iadera, 
Zara) he remarks the wonderful head-dress worn by the 


1 They also saw “lac de mamilla *** Castrum nomine Bobinet,’? Ed. 
gloriosae Virginis,’’ Ed. p. 8. p- Il. SEd. p. 11. 

2 Ed. p. 8. ®In which living lions were kept in 

3 The edition (p. 10) has ‘‘ Venimus honour of the state, Ed. p. 12. 
civitatem Ravensem.’’? This is pro- 7 Duo equi cuprei_consimiliter per 


bably a misreading on the part of the omnia relucentes.’’ 
editor. 8 «* Spola civitas,’’ Ed. p. 12. 
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women,' and at Durazzo he describes the different kinds of 
hats worn by the Albanians and Slavs.* 

A more detailed and interesting description of Crete is 
given. To Symon and his companion this island, then in 
the possession of the Venetians, appeared as a veritable 
paradise. At Canea the houses were built entirely of cedar- 
wood ; and this material being used as fuel, “‘ there issued 
a fragrance like that of paradise or a preparation of a 
druggist.”® 

The conduct of the widows of Candia is memorable :— 

‘“‘ The wives ofthe Latins, like those of the Genoese, are 
commonly adorned with gold, pearls, and brilliant jewels ; 
and when one of them becomes a widow, she seldom or 
never is married again, nor is adorned with a nuptial 
garment, but wears a black widow’s veil; nor does she ever 
walk witha man or sit upon the same seat either in church 
or elsewhere, but with her face veiled and heaving sighs 
she ever seeks solitary places, and never ceases to avoid 
the society of men as she would that of serpents.’”* 

At Candia they made a most interesting observation :— 

“ We saw here a people living outside the city, who 
worship according to the Greek rite, and declare themselves 
of the race of Ham.* They rarely or never stop in one place 
more than thirty days; but as though accursed of Heaven, 
nomad and outcast, after the thirtieth day, they wander 
from field to field with little, oblong, black, low tents, like 
those of the Arabs, or from cave to cave ; because the place 
inhabited by them becomes, after the above-mentioned 
time, full of vermin and other dirt, in the presence of which 
it is impossible to live.’’ 


Ed. p. 12. non aliud videtur nisi paradisus Dei et 
2Ed. p. 14. opus pigmentarii,’’ Ed. p. 16. 
3*« Ligna sechym sive cypressina com- 4 Ed. p. 16. 

muniter comburunt, et locum de ipsis 5 «de genere Chaym.”’ 

quasi totaliter habent constructum ; 6 Ed. p. 17. 


ubi eorum tanta est redolentia, quod 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XVI. U 
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I cannot hesitate to think that we have here a reference 
to the Gypsies; and when we consider that Hopf has proved 
their existence in Corfu before 1326, this presumption 
becomes almost a certainty. Now leaving aside a number 
of doubtful passages in Byzantine writers, the first appear- 
ance of the Gypsies in Europe cannot be traced positively 
further back than the beginning of the fourteenth century.! 
The interest and importance attaching to the above passage 
will thus be easily appreciated. 

The wives of the Jews and also of those of the Greek 
Church at Candia adopted a remarkable costume :— 

“They wear a very singular dress, in some cases 
resembling the surplices of choristers of the Latin Church, 
having collars without hoods, which on the inside are 
curiously embroidered with gold. They also wear golden 
ear-rings, of which they are very vain.’* Crete, like the 
states of Listria, Albania, and Romania, through which 
they had passed, abounded in fruit, wine, and provisions of 
every sort,’ yet our pilgrims cannot refrain from making 
one observation, which is still true of every city in the 
Levant :— 

“ These cities to those at sea appear beautiful; yet 
they have filthy, narrow, and crooked streets, and most 
vilely paved. Their reputation and magnificence rest on 
the multitude of their ships, and galleys, and horses.”* On 
the summit of Mount Ida, we are told, there was a level 
plain, wide enough to contain 10,000 Greeks. This settle- 
ment produced all the necessaries of life, excepting salt 





* See the excellent article Gipsies, by 
Moses Gaster, in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 11th ed., 1910; this passage 
was incorrectly cited by Bataillard 


(Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartes, 3e série, 
t. 1, 1849, pp. 20-27), who was unable 
to procure a copy of Nasmith’s edition 
in any library in Paris. 


*Ed. p. 17. 

3 «* Mala granata, poma citrina, ficus, 
uvae, papiniones, languriae, cucurbitae, 
et aliorum  nobilissimorum genera 
fructuum in ipsa minimo pretio 
comparantur,’’ Ed, p, 17. 

«Ed. p. 17. 
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and iron, and was then under the government of a Greek 
despot, named Alexius.' The whole island, they were 
informed by sailors, was 500 miles in circumference. 

On the roth of October, 1322, our two pilgrims quitted 
Candia, and after a comparatively rapid voyage, in which 
they covered 500 miles in five days, arrived at Alexandria 
on the 14th.’ 
widened, and the narrative becomes extremely interesting, 
and of much importance for the history of European trade 
in Egypt. On the arrival of their vessel in the harbour of 
Alexandria it was promptly boarded by a number of 


The field of their observation now was much 


Mohammedan officials, who, after writing down their names 
and examining their merchandise, brought them before the 
amiray! or governor (admiraldus), who placed them in the 
fondaco or factory belonging tothe merchants of Marseilles 
(fundus Marciliae). Similar establishments were possessed 
by the Genoese. Venetians, and Catalans.¢ They were 
now in acity in which the Christian religion was looked 
upon with bitter hostility, and had to put up with a certain 
amount of persecution from the rabble.’ In revenge we 
are given a most unfair and prejudiced account of the 
Mohammedan religion, its founder being treated to such 
epithets as “ porcus putridus,” “ vilissimus porcus,” “ mulie- 
rum amator,” “ pudicitae et castitatis suffocator,” “ primo- 
genitus Sathanae,” and others equally uncomplimentary.® 


A number of extracts are given, professedly from the 


'Ed. p. 18. 

“Ed. p. 17. 

3 Ed. p. 18, ‘‘venimus civitatem 
famosissimam Alexandriae.’’ Outside 
the city they saw the places where 


of Modern Geography, vol. iii, 1906, 
passim. Symon appears to be our 
only authority for the existence of a 
Catalan fondaco at Alexandria at this 
date; see Heyd, Histoire du Com- 


St. Mark and St, Catherine were merce du Levant au moyen Age, t. 2. 
martyred. 1886, p. 33, also pp. 37, 44, 49, 442. 
Ed. p. 21. On the importance of 5 Ed. p. 20. 


these establishments for the history of 
mediaeval trade cf. Mr. Beazley’s 
intensely interesting work, The Dawn 


® Cf. their description of the Moham- 
medan Paradise, Ed. p. 24, and the 
horrible accusation magle on p. 44. 


wea 
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Koran, which, it is interesting to note, was first translated 
into Latin by an Englishman named Robertus Retenensis, 
in 1143.1 After admitting the cleanliness which prevailed 
in the interior of the mosques, they give us a most curiously 
distorted account of the very simple invitation to prayer 
cried by the muezzin from a lofty tower. 
best left untranslated.? 

Among the Saracens, we are told, the Latin Christians 
were called Fransy, the Greeks Bomy, the Jacobitae 
Nysramy, monks of any order were Ruben, and Jews were 
Lihud or also Kelb, that is to say, dogs.? Of the Jacobitae 
or Coptic Christians, an interesting account follows. A 
large number of their monks were established in the Desert, 
“living an almost inhuman life” under the rule of St. 
Macarius. To Symon their doctrines appeared heretical. 
Amongst other things they read the Epistles and Gospels 
in two languages, Coptic and Arabic,‘ received the 
Sacrament, seven or eight of them at a time, standing 
around the altar, and both eating and drinking, and never 
used confession, rejected extreme unction and prayers forthe 
dead, and married within the prohibited degrees. 

Alexandria was at that period fgrtified by a double wall 
and many towers full of engines of war. Even then its 
lighthouse was an object of wonder.’ As a commercial 
centre its importance was very great, the trade in silk being 
especially noted.° Thecity was surrounded with beautiful 


Their version is 





‘This translation was printed at 
Basel in 1543, with a preface by 
Luther. 


2Ed. p. 23, ‘*eum (scil. Macho- 


metum) inter alia laudant clamorosis 
vocibus et magnificant, quod una nocte 
cum mulieribus novem nonaginta vici- 
bus turpiter operatus est.’’ 

3 Ed. p. 26. 

4 ** Epistolas et evangelia in duabus 
linguis legentes, videlicet in lingua 


etytica (sic ed.) quae apud eos habetur 
sicut lingua latina apud nos, eius 
elementa cum graecorum elementis et 
figuris multum participant, et in lingua 
arabica sive saracenica, quae multum 
cum hebraeorum gutturizantium lingua 
concordat, quamvis elementa sunt 
totaliter diversa.’’ Ed. p. 27. 

5 Ed. p. 28. 

6 Ed, p. 28. 
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gardens and orchards; but, like those of Cretan towns, its 
streets were narrow, dirty, and not paved.’ The vast 
catacombs are mentioned in passing;’ and we get an 
interesting account of the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants.° 

In accordance with a precept of the Koran,‘ the 
Mohammedans abstained from wine in public, “but in 
private and secretly they indulged in it even to sickness, 
as we ourselves witnessed.” For this reason wine was ex- 
cessively dear.’ But, on the other hand, this city enjoyed 
the best and cheapest bread of any they had passed 
through, “‘ for here fourteen most beautiful breads are 
commonly sold for one Venetian grosso,”*’ The Venetian 
grosso was worth a little less than five pence of our money. 
In this state, we are told, the florin was worth twenty-two 
grossi (gs. 2d.), the golden bezant twenty-six (10s. 10d@.), and 
the drachm or Arabic dirhem one grosso and two “ carub ” 
(5%d.).7. The secluded life of the women and their wonder- 
ful costumes are described at some length, reference being 
made to their peculiar habit of using a rose-coloured dye 
(hennah) for the finger and toe-nails.* 

Leaving Alexandria on the 22nd of October, they sailed 
up the canal to a town named Fow,’ whence they pro- 
ceeded along the Nile to Cairo,” observing all the while 
the marvellous fertility of the country on either bank, and 
remarking the cheapness of travelling on the Nile, the fare 
being only three drachms or less than one shilling and five 


‘Ed. p. 32. 

2 Ed. p. 28. 

3 Ed. pp. 28-32. 

4The quotations given by Symon 
from the Koran do not agree either as 
to chapter or matter with Sale’s trans- 
lation. This subject requires to be 
further investigated. 

5 Ed. p, 32. 

6 Ed. p. 34. 


7 Ed, p. 34, ‘¢et unus grossus venetus 
valet xxii carub, quae est moneta parva 
cuprea vel erea, et duo milleres, qui 
alibi minime recipiuntur, valent unum 
grossum,”’ 

8 Ed. p. 32. 

9Ed. p. 34, “navigavimu  villam 
nomine Fow.”’ 

1 « Civitas Del Kayr.”’ 
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pence of our money. In comparison with Paris, Cairo is 
stated to be twice as extensive and four times as populous. 
The houses were beautifully decorated and kept wonderfully 
clean, but the streets were narrow, filthy, and not paved. 
On this account walking was seldom practised ; but some 
30,000 asses were kept for hire,’ and the number of camels, 
sheep, and goats was very great. Carriages were not used 
anywhere in Egypt.’ Cairo was then the grand mart of 
the East, and its riches were, according to Symon, beyond 
all his powers of description :—- 

“The riches of this city consist chiefly of gold and 
silver, cloth of gold and silk, and of cotton and linen woven 
into various patterns, glittering jewels, pearls, and other 
precious stones, vessels of gold, silver, and bronze, skilfully 
and admirably engraved by Saracen workmanship,’ cups 
of glass most elegantly ornamented, which are commonly 
made in Damascus, of balsam, oil, honey, pepper, sugar, 
various spices, besides other innumerable articles of orna- 
ment, concerning which we forbear to write, because they 
could not be included in any description on paper, or in 
conversation.’ 

Men and women of all nationalities were to be met with 
where, and practically every language under the sun could 
be heard.’ Of the fortifications of the city he speaks dis- 
paragingly ;° but of the military organization of the Sultan 
he has much to say. Incidentally a short account of the 
Turks is introduced.”’ The Sultan’s mode of dining fills our 
pilgrims with disgust :— 

“The Sultan always eats, as do all others under that 
diabolical law, sitting on the ground like animals. His 

' Ed. p. 42. 5 Ed. p. 43. 

*Ed. p. 43. 6 Ed. p. 41. 

3 Ed. p. 43, ‘¢ opere Saracenico arti- 7Ed. pp. 45, 46. Their eyes, he tells 
ficialiter et incomparabiliter sculptis.’’ us, are very small and like those of rats, 


“Non possunt capi carta, nec and their beards are similar to those 
sermone explicari,’’ Ed. p. 43. of cats. 
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meals are not provided for him in the castle, but without, 
in the city; nor is his table laid in the court; neither seat 
nor napkin is found; but in place of a table are small 
round stands of gold or silver, wrought with much art, 
and raised only a little from the ground, on which the 
viands are placed, in large dishes of earthenware, before 
those who sit around them. Rejecting all forms of polite- 
ness, they eat like the vilest dogs or pigs,’ licking their 
hands, and defiling their own beards, and committing many 
other inexplicable brutalities, until they are full up.” 

The splendid administration of justice under the Sultan 
then reigning, En-Ndsir Mohammed, receives their highest 
praise :— 

“In this city, as indeed throughout all Egypt and 
‘India,’ so sublimated is justice,’ that nobles and peasants, 
youths and gray-headed men, and foreigners, whatever be 
their religious profession or condition, all redemption laid 
aside, are subject to infliction of equal punishment, and 
this especially when it is a case of capital punishment, 
death being then inflicted by crucifixion or by cutting off 
the head.” 

As is natural, a detailed description of the various 
Christian churches and convents at Cairo is given. The 
Church of our Lady of the Cave,* with the miraculous well, 
which issued forth by her prayers, when with Joseph and 


‘Ed. 47, ‘‘ omni urbanitate praecisa 
et velut lepusculus fugitivus fugata, 
sicut canes vel porci vilissimi come- 
dunt.’ 

2Ed. p. 48, ‘in tantum sublimata 
est justitia.”’ 

3 Ed. pp. 52, 53: “‘ista est ecclesia 
gloriosa, quam concessit Soldanus 
christianis officiendam, ad instantiam 
domini Willelmi Bonemain civis 
Montis Pessolani, anno domini mii- 
lesimo CCCXX°® tertio.”” On the date 
1323 see supra p, 266, n.4. This mention 


of Guillaume Bonnesmains is most in- 
teresting. He was a native of Figeac, 
not of Montpellier. Afterwards, in 
1327-29, he undertook a mission to 
Egypt, at the request of Charles le Bel, 
for the defence of Christian interests 
there ; but it proved a complete failure. 
See Lot (Bibliothéque de I'Ecole des 
Chartes, 4° série, t. 5, 1859, pp. 503- 
509, and t. 36, 1875, pp. 588-600), and 
Heyd (Histoire du Commerce du 
Levant au moyen 4ge, t. 2, 1886, pp. 


33> 34)- 
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the Infant Christ she fled from the persecution of Herod, 
and the nunnery of the order of St. Macarius,’ recently 
destroyed in the terrible troubles of 1321, are specially 
mentioned. 

With respect to remains of antiquity, the Pyramids, or 
“barns of Joseph,’ receive only passing mention, as also 
do the Obelisks, the account of which appears somewhat 
confused, That one alluded to by Symon under the name 
of St. Peter’s Needle* is of course identical with the one 
erected at Rome in front of St, Peter’s. 

The immense cemeteries built over with innumerable 
tombs are also mentioned,‘ 

While at Cairo the companions were separated by the 
death of brother Hugh the Illuminator, who fell a victim 
to a fever contracted some five weeks before. He was 
buried in the church of St. Macarius.’ This unfortunate 
event is narrated by Symon at great length, and in a 
singularly inflated style.6 However, the obligation of 
fulfilling his vow prevailed over grief, and he determined 
to undertake the arduous journey to Jerusalem. Before 
proceeding to describe this last stage of the pilgrimage, 
a few words may be said about the principal objects in 
the natural history of Egypt which attracted the attention 
of our travellers. In the first place and above all things 
the River Nile :’"— 

“This great and famous river called Wyon is one of 
the four which issue forth from paradise, and is now called 
Nile by the Egyptians, as Josephus testifies. In length it 
is interminable, and is navigable from the Mediterranean 


‘Ed. p. 53. ‘Ed. p. 28. 
2 On this tradition with regard to the 5 Ed. p. 53. 
origin of the Pyramids cf. Esposito 6 Ed. pp. 58-61, ‘ O quis ista possit 
(Dublin Review, Oct., 1905, p. 333), absque lachrimis scribere, aut sine 
and Letronne (Recherches sur Dicuil, multa cordis amaritudine nunciare,’’ 
1814, pp. 16, 87). etc., etc. 
3 Ed. p. 50. 7 Ed. pp. 34-38. 
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Sea to Upper India, where dwells Prester John,! at the 
distance of seventy long days’ journey, it is said, This 
river is most pleasant to navigate, most beautiful in appear- 
ance, in transit most delightful, in fishes most productive, 
and in birds most abundant, in wholesomeness most 
efficacious and sweet, most delicious to drink, and never 
noxious nor offensive, but in every respect adapted to the 
nature of man. This river would be worthy of all com- 
mendation were it not the retreat of certain most noxious 
animals, which resemble dragons, since they devour both 
men and horses if they should catch them in the river or 
upon its banks, and they are called crocodiles? by the 
natives. It must be remarked that all the rivers of Egypt 
have their origin in the Nile and are derived from it, where- 
fore the river which flows out at Damietta® is not a different 
one, but merely a part of the Nile, owing to which Saint 
Louis, the most Christian and glorious king of the French, 
was captured by the Saracens. 

“In this country it rarely or never rains, but the surface 
of the river, during the greater part of the year, equals 
that of the land, and so has the uncreated wisdom disposed 
it, that its overflowing happens once in every year, 
namely, in the month of July, during the eight days pre- 
ceding the feast of St. John the Baptist,‘ and its decrease 
begins about the feast of Sts. Dionysius and Rusticus,° as 
it is said; and it overflows to such an extent that it covers 
in an admirable fashion all the country except the low 
hills on which the inhabitants dwell, and supplies the want 
of showers and rain by its beneficial effects. At other 
seasons the natives draw water from the river and canals 
by means of vessels placed on wheels, which are worked 
by oxen, and thus the irrigation is perfectly performed.” 


‘For an account of the legend of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1885). 


Prester John see the works of Oppert 2 «6 Cocatrix,”’ Ed. p. 37. 
(ed. 2, Berlin, 1870), Zarncke (2 pts. 3+ Damyacyar,”’ Ed. p, 37. 
Leipzig, 1876-79), and the excellent 4 June 24th. 


article, *‘ Prester John,” by Yule, in 5 October 9th. 
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On the abundance of the various fruits and vegetables 
and their excellence he is most enthusiastic :— 

“In their gardens and orchards there are the cane, 
from which sugar is made; the trees which bear cotton,! 
which are small and low, throwing out the cotton as a rose 
does its flowers; most lofty date-trees, melons, oranges,’ 
and many other fruits. Beside these there are apples of 
paradise and figs. The former, in my opinion, are of 
incomparable goodness; they are oblong, and when ripe 
of a greenish colour, beautiful to look at, exquisite to smell, 
mellifluous to taste, and when cut across, they show the 
sign of the crucifixion most clearly. They are not like 
apples on a tree, but grow on a shrub, which is called 
‘musa,’ whose leaves resemble very much in shape and 
colour those of a certain plant, which in England is called 
radigthe, though they are much larger.” 

Of figs he was also fond. They were to be had at a 
very small price throughout all Egypt. This country, he 
states, was the most beautiful and prosperous in the whole 
world.’ Roses and other flowers abounded at all times of 
the year. “The water distilled from roses is the most 
odoriferous and excellent of any, and attains the very 
summit of perfection,”* 

A few miles from Cairo is Matarieh, the ancient 
Heliopolis. He visited the celebrated garden there, of 
which he speaks as follows’ :— 

“Tn this place is that famous vine which was formerly 
said to have been in Engaddi, which distils the balsam, 


1¢Tpsa summe abundat viridariis, 
hortalitiis, cannis de quibus fit suc- 
cura, arboribus bumbacem portantibus, 
quae sunt parvae et humiles, quae per 
omnia emittunt bumbacem sicut rosa 
florem,’’ Ed. p. 34. 

***Palmis  altissimis, milonibus, 
arangis, et aliis arboribus fructiferis 
excellenter bene dotata,’’ Ed. p. 35. 

5*Quae anglice dicitur radigthe,’’ 


Ed. p. 35. The form ‘‘radigthe’’ is not 
found in the New English Dictionary 
(ed. Murray, Oxford), 

4 Ed. p. 36. 

5 Ed. p. 38. 

6 Ed. p. 38, ‘‘aqua rosacea odorifer- 
issima et nobilissima primatum obtinet 
et apicem perfectionis,”’ 

7Ed. p. 48. 
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carefully guarded by thirty men, because it is the source of 
the Sultan’s greatest wealth. It in no respect resembles 
other vines, for it is a small, low, and smooth tree, 
odoriferous, and resembling a corylus or hazel-nut, and 
the leaves are like those of the plant called water- 
nasturtium,”? 

He then refers to the miraculous fountain which sprang 
up near by for the solace of the Virgin Mary, and the 
devotion paid to it by all the Christians.* “ The stem of 
the balsam-tree is small and short, usually not exceeding 
one foot in length, from which the former branches having 
been cut down, twigs spring up which are from two to 
three feet long, but they never produce fruit. The keepers 
of the garden hire Christians, who, with knives or sharp 
stones, cut or bruise the tops of these twigs in many places, 
but always in the sign ofa cross. These soon distil through 
these wounds or fractures the balsam into glass bottles ; 
and the keepers assert that it is richer and drops more 
abundantly when the incision is made bya Christian than 
by a Saracen.’ 

With respect to birds and beasts, Symon was especially 
struck with the artificial method by which chickens were 
produced in surprising quantities :— 

“There is a long and narrow house in which, by means 
of fire, chickens are produced from hens’ eggs without the 
natural means,‘ in numbers which cannot be counted. And 
in this house the earth is raised on either side to about the 
height of an altar, extended through the whole length of 
it, in which stoves or ovens are skilfully made to receive 
an innumerable quantity of eggs, to which uniform and 


1Ed. p. 48, ‘‘quoad folia cuidam  hine est quod ad ipsam fundendam 
herbae quae dicitur nasturcium aqua- _ similiter Christianos conducunt et non 


ticum totaliter est conformis.’’ Machometistas_ circumcisos et im- 
2Ed. pp. 48, 49. It was also held mundos.”’ 
sacred by the Saracens. ‘Ed. p. 55: ‘‘Absque gallis et 


SEd. pp. 49-50. He adds: “Et  gallinis generantur.’’ 
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temperate heat is continually applied, both day and night, 
for twenty-two or twenty-three days, so that about that 
period from all these eggs come forth chickens in so great 
a quantity that they are sold by the bushel like wheat,' in 
proof of which fact we saw in the streets the herdsmen of 
those chickens? feeding two or three thousand of them with 
the corn that had fallen from the loaded camels.” 

The carrier-pigeon does not appear to have been in use 
in Western Europe during the Middle Ages. 

“ The governor of Alexandria, like those of all the other 
maritime towns of the Sultan, has tame pigeons, which are 
sent to them in cages from the castle at Cairo, where they 
are bred ; so that whenever any event may happen which 
requires to be instantly made known, they despatch one 
with a letter tied to its tail, which never rests till it 
reaches Cairo, and by these means the Sultan and his 
governors are mutually informed of any notable event or 
measure to be taken.” 

The extreme value of the ger-falcon, or falco-jerax, is 
thus noticed :— 


“ The Sultan gives, without exception, to every person 
who brings him a living ger-falcon three thousand drachms, 
which are worth a hundred and fifty florins (about £75), 
and half that sum for a dead one, not counting many 
presents and gifts of bread and meat.” 

Symon’s descriptions of animals peculiar to or indi- 


genous in Egypt sometimes minute, and differ 
wonderfully little from those of subsequent travellers :— 
“Egypt produces buffaloes of wonderful size 


are 


and 


1Ed,. p. 55: ‘* Quod mensura et non 
numero velut triticum venduntur.”’ 

2Tn strata publica vidimus galli- 
narum ac pullorum pastores,’’? Ed. 
P- 55- 

’Carrier-pigeons were sometimes 
used by the ancients, as at the siege of 


Mutina; cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. x, 55, 
and Frontinus, Strat. iii, 13. 

4Ed. p. 19. 

5 Ed. p. 40. He adds: ‘Et sic 
semper fecerunt sui predecessores, et 
facient in posterum ejus successores.”” 
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height, and sheep as large as calves, a certain kind of 
which have tails of a semi-rotund shape, very fat, broad 
and woolly, sometimes weighing seventy pounds.”? 

The crocodile, the camel, the ass, and the gazelle, or 
antelope, are also noticed.? All domestic animals were 
usually fed on barley, “and on a certain plant known as 
trifolium bestiale, or in English as convigrays” ;> but the 
provender commonly given to camels when in caravan 
was a meal made by grinding the kernels or stones of the 
date together.‘ 

Of extraneous animals likewise, as preserved in the 
Sultan’s menagerie at Cairo, he has something to say:— 

“Near the Sultan’s castle is a place where he keeps his 
elephants. We saw three, each of which was tied by the 
neck and legs to a wooden post, with a very strong iron 
chain. These animals are without doubt monstrous and 
not pleasant to look at, yet by reason of their excessive 


bulk and height they appear to be possessed of the great 
strength which the Scriptures testify... And near them we 
saw another beast which is called geranfak (i.e. giraffe), in 
appearance most beautiful and graceful, having a hide in 


all respects resembling that of a deer, and an exceedingly 
long neck, which as it walks it carries most erect, and 
although it is not bulky, it exceeds any horse in tallness, 
particularly in its fore part, its fore legs being much higher 
than its hind ones.”® 

On the subject of slaves Symon makes a most interesting 
and unexpected admission :— 

“Tt is worthy of remark that with respect to the slaves 


1Ed. p. 39. The horses, he tells us, found in Dr. Murray’s New English 


were small and swift, in every respect 
‘* resembling the ponies ridden by Irish 
Doys.” Ed. p. 39- 

2 Ed. p. 39. 

3Ed. p. go: “Et de quadam herba 
quae dicitur trifolium bestiale, anglice 
vero convigrays.’’ This word is not 


Dictionary. 

*‘«Cameli quandoque vivunt de lapi- 
dibus seu ossibus, quae in dactilis 
reperiuntur.’’ Ed. p. 40. 

* Ed. p. 50. Elephants are mentioned 
in I Macc. vi. 30; viii. 6; 2 Macc. xi. 
43 Mii. 15. § Ed. p. 50. 
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or Christian captives! at Cairo, and in every country subject 
to the Saracens, we must not listen to the false tales of 
raving women,’ who have spread the report that they are 
harnessed like oxen to the plough, and that they are em- 
ployed like beasts in tilling the ground; but in fact, though 
they are deprived of their liberty, they are well enough off,’ 
especially the masons, carpenters, and other craftsmen, 
whom the Sultan encourages by affording bread and 
money for their work, on a reasonable scale. With 
sufficient humanity he gives both bread and money to the 
other slaves with their wives and children, so that in my 
opinion many of them, as far as regards the necessaries of 


- 
life, are in a better condition than they were in their own 


country.* Still, they grieve much that they cannot return 
to their own country, nor keep the Lord’s day, because the 
Saracens keep the sixth day, which they are likewise 
bound to observe.” 

Wemay nowresume the itinerary from Cairoto Jerusalem. 
Deprived of the company of Brother Hugh the Illuminator, 
our pilgrim betook himself to the Sultan’s castle, and 
through the agency of three dragomen (druchemanni) 
obtained a passport, or letter of protection, authorizing him 
to proceed to the Holy Land.’ ‘These dragomen or inter- 
preters had first to be secured by a large present.’ Though 
outwardly Mohammedans, they secretly believed in Christ 
(one of them being a Knight Templar),’ and were, he says, 
immensely wealthy and of great utility to poor pilgrims. 

On the 1st of December, 1322, having engaged the 
services of a Saracen camel-driver with two camels, at a 


1Ed. p. 56: ‘*de Sclavis seu de 
christianis captivis.”’ 


$ Ed. p. 61. 
® Ed.p.62: **Omnesa Soldano gratias 


2Ed. p. 56: ‘* Non est sentiendum 
quod secundum fabulas delirantium 
mulierum per carreryas tractantur.”’ 

3 stant competenter Lene,”’ loc. cit. 

4“melius ibi stant quam in terra 
nativa starent,”’ loc. cit. 


volentes postulare, vel ad eum accessum 
habere, necesse est, ut manus eorum 
inungant affluenter oleo florentino, et 
eiis dona largissima largiantur.”’ 

7Ed. p. 62: ‘miles de ordine 
Templariorum renegatus et uxoratus.”’ 
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cost of eighty-five drachms (about thirty shillings), 
attended by a boy named John, he plunged boldly into the 
sandy desert where the Israelites sojourned during forty 
years, and which is of such great extent. An account is 
then given of the method of travelling by camel and of the 
Bedouins or wandering Arabs, from whom they received 
no injury.!. While in the desert they encountered the 
Sultan, his court and army, “so great and terrible a multi- 
tude, that they were spread over the desert, with their 
horses, mules, asses, and camels for the space of five miles ; 
as a proof of the truth of which, as we heard from many, 
not less than thirty thousand people accompany him on 


hunting expeditions on horseback, and the number of those 


on foot, of camels, and asses, defies all reckoning.” 

The first town of any importance which they reached 
was Belbeis,’ a day’s journey from Cairo, which is said to 
be large and to abound in all the necessaries of life. The 
tract between the desert and the sea is described as wonder- 
fully fertile. The next stage, Salathia,*‘ was also very 
fertile, and especially abounded in marine birds. Eight 
ducks could be bought here for only two drachms (about 8d.). 
Incidentally he notes that progress through the desert is 
impossible on stormy days, owing to the blinding 
whirlwinds of sand.° 

At Cathia he met the governor of that district, whose 
duty it was to prevent people irom passing into Egypt from 
“India” or vice versa, without his authorization, which 
was obtained by payment of a tax. This man, though out- 
wardly a renegade, was in secret a Christian, and an 
Armenian by birth. Symon states that he was very kind 
to pilgrims.’ He entered Palestine at Gazara, the Gaza of 


1 Ed. pp. 63-65, ‘‘ Bewyni.”’ 5 Ed. p. 66. 

2 Ed. p. 63. 6 Ed. p. 67. Between Salathia and 

3Ed. p. 65: ‘*venimus villam Cathia, he records the existence of a 
magnam sive casale nomine Delbeys.’’ small, very cunning, and dangerous 

4Ed. p. 66. animal. Probably the jackal is intended. 
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the Philistines, famous for the exploits of Samson. This 
town abounded in all the necessaries of life, and was 
inhabited by many Christians The environs were of 
wonderful fertility. Thanks to the excellent government 
of the Sultan, khans or large buildings for the reception of 
caravans’ were placed at the end of every day’s journey 
through the desert, which protected travellers from being 
plundered by the Bedouins, “who lie in ambush for pilgrims 
as a lion in his den for prey.” * 

The ancient city of Hebron lay a few miles off his route, 
Here, he tells us, “God moulded Adam, our first father, 
and here in a double sepulchre are buried our four reverend 
fathers, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and their 
respective wives, Eve, Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah.”* 

Passing through the valleys at the foot of the mountains 
of Upper Palestine, which he describes as beautiful and 
fertile, he halted at a convent of “cumani” or schismatic 
Greek monks, under the altar of whose church is the place 
where the cross was hewn for the crucifixion.® 

A mile further on lay Jerusalem, the objective for which 
he had toiled and endured so much. 

Mount Sion, the site of the ancient city, first attracted 
his notice, to the south of and overlooking the modern 
town, and surrounded by the valley of Josaphat, and deep 
ditches excavated from the rocks.* Here also was the 
famous tower of David, rebuilt and strongly fortified by 
the Sultan.’ 

Symon’s account of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is interesting® :— 

“This is a large and beautiful church, the nave of 


1Ed. p. 68. 5 Ed. p. 69: “ Venimus ad quoddam 

*Ed,. p. 68: ‘locus muratus, qui monasterium,in quo morantur monachi 
fundus nuncupatur.”’ schismatici videlicet cumani.”’ 

SEd. p. 68: ** qui insidiantur trans- 6 Ed. p. 70. 
euntes, sicut leo in spelunca sua 7 Ed. p. 70: “ illaturris famosissima 
animalia.”’ et imperialissima David.” 


4 Ed. p. 69. 8 Ed. pp. 70, 71. 
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which is spherical like a pigeon-house, except that it is 
constructed upon columns, and is surrounded by a gallery 
for walking in. In the centre there is a small chapel of 
marble, which contains the glorious sepulchre of our Lord, 
of nine palms only in length, and is covered with a slab of 
white marble in such a manner that it can neither be 
touched nor seen, except through three small holes which 
are on its southern side. On the outside, on the north, 
contiguous to the chapel itself, is a lamp, which is con- 
stantly kept lighted by a caloyer or Cuman monk,’ with 
one assistant. Opposite to it, on the south side, there is a 
certain lamp within the said chapel, which on every holy- 
sabbath day (i.e. Easter Day) is lighted up without fail with 
fire sent from above,’ to the glory of Cirist, who lives and 
rises again for ever and ever, amen!” 

On the summit of Mount Calvary there is a round hole 
in which the cross of Christ was fixed. There are eighteen 
steps to ascend to it, and from the uppermost of them to 
the hole are ten feet, where it is said that our Lord’s blood 
ran through the fissures of the rock.s Symon then pro- 
ceeds to give us a minute mensuration of every part of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and notices a round hole into which 
Christ placed His finger, saying, ‘“‘ This is the middle of 
the world.” 

To every stone is attached some legend as record- 
ing some particular circumstance of the crucifixion. He 
barely mentions the large Franciscan convent, in the 
church of which the head of St. James the Apostle was 
exhibited. He is next about to give us an account of the 
great mosque built by the Caliph Omar on the site of 


1“ est quaedam lampas quae semper and the abuses to which it gives rise are 
accenditur per unum cologerum sive well known. 3Ed. p. 71. 
monachum cumanum,” Ed. p. 70. 4 Ed. p. 72: ‘‘ foramen rotundum, in 

2Ed. p. 71: ‘‘omni sabbato sancto quo posuit Christus digitum dicens hic 
igne desuper misso infallibiliter accen- est medium mundi.’’ 
ditur.”” This custom is still observed, 5 Ed. p. 72. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XVI. x 
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Solomon’s temple,! when the manuscript breaks off 
abruptly ; and its survival in an incomplete form is the only 
evidence we have of his presumably safe return to Western 
Europe. Symon has neglected to tell us the precise date 
of his arrival at Jerusalem ; but as he left Cairo on the first 
day of December, we shall probably not be far out in 
placing it on or about the 15th of that month, 1322. 

No doubt our pilgrim did not leave his narrative incom- 
plete; and the loss of the account of his homeward journey 
is much to be regretted. May we hope that a complete 
copy will turn up in some hitherto uncatalogued collection 
of manuscripts? Such as it is, however, the work is of 
great interest, and shows the author to have been, if not a 
man of learning, at least an intelligent and accurate 
observer. His credulousness in the matter of relics ought 
not to be taken as evidence of any gross superstition on 
his part,’ but rather as a characteristic of the age in which 
he lived. 

A comparison of the chief outstanding features of 
Symon’s narrative with those of the compilation of his 
ninth-century countryman, Dicuil, is instructive. In 
Dicuil writing in 825 we see, side by side with an amount 
of critical spirit unusual for the period, a tendency to 
accept blindly all the marvellous traditions handed down 
through the pages of Pliny, Solinus, and Isidore of Seville. 
Symon, on the other hand, represents the practical traveller, 
anxious to instruct his co-religionists as to the best and 
safest means of accomplishing a glorious and hazardous 


Ed. p. 73- always re-appeared the next day! Cf. 


? The German traveller, Baumgarten, 
who visited Egypt about three hundred 
years after Symon’s time, actually 
claimed to have seen the traces of 
Pharaoh's chariot-wheels on the shore 
and in the water near Suez, and stated 
that even when designedly effaced they 


Letronne, Recherches sur Dicuil, etc., 
1814, p. 88. 

3Cf. Beazley, Dawn of Modern 
Geography, vol. i, 1897, pp. 317 sqq.; 
Esposito, Dublin Review, Oct., 1905, 
PP. 327-337, and HERMATHENA, 1907, 
1909, 1910, IQII. 
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enterprise, giving careful directions and details concerning 
distances, the price of living, religion, manners and customs 
of the people, and the values of money in the different 
States through which he passed. 

Nasmith’s edition is most unsatisfactory. In the first 
place, it is excessively rare, and secondly, it contains neither 
introduction nor commentary. Moreover, the text is dis- 
figured by a number of gaps, manifestly corrupt passages 
and misprints ; and Nasmith confesses that he altered the 
orthography of the Ms. “for the convenience of readers.’” 
A careful re-examination of the original MS., the writing 
of which is, in the words of Mr. Beazley,® “in a small, 
close, and difficult late-mediaeval hand, abounding in 
abbreviations,” would doubtless lead to the removal of 
many of these defects, and would form an essential pre- 
liminary to any further serious study of this work. An 
exhaustive commentary, in which the various questions 
suggested above would be thoroughly investigated, might 
bring out a number of points of great interest to the 
historian of mediaeval geography. Possibly at some future 
date the present writer may be in a position to undertake 


such a piece of work. 
MARIO ESPOSITO. 


1 As far as I am aware there is only ’ The Texts and Versions of John de 
one copy in Ireland, that belonging to Plano Carpini and William de Rubru- 
the Royal Irish Academy. quis, Hakluyt Society, 1903, pp. xviii, 

* Praef., p. 5, note. xix, 
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ABOUT THE FRONT OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


OW that people have come to admire the great west 
front of this College—all through my youth 
nobody ever dreamt of doing so—now that we have 
ascertained the names of the architects (Keene and 
Saunderson), concerning whom the newspapers of the day 
are absolutely silent—now at last we may hope that 
University men will take some interest in lesser details 
about its history. Sir John Gilbert in his Hzs/ory of Dublin 
omitted all mention of it, so that what here follows may 
be regarded as supplying a want in that book. 

Anyone looking at the front in question from College 
Green will observe that it appears sunk below the level of 
the ground, and on closer survey it will be seen that even 
the plots of grass inside the railings are three or four feet 
higher than the ground-line of the building. The effect 
is most damaging to its dignity. It seems to point to 
a levelling up of the ground in front of the College, as is 
often the case about old buildings in Dublin, e.g., the west 
front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. But the front of the 
College was not finished till 1761, hence any filling-up 
must have been later than that date. There was indeed an 
older brick front pulled down—it was not forty years old— 
but we can hardly imagine the builders of the stone front 
encumbering the new building with such barbarous taste 
as to sink it below the surface. Moreover, a great adjoin- 
ing building has suffered the same misfortune in a greater 
degree. (Gandon’s Corinthian front to the Parliament 
House, which faces College Street, was elevated by three 
or four stone steps above the level of the street when he 
built it. It is now lowered almost to that level, by a 
similar raising of the ground in front of it. Who were 
the authors, and what were the causes, of this vandalism? 
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There was an important Board of Wide Street Com- 
missioners appointed by the Irish Parliament, who carried 
on their operations down to its extinction in 1800, and who 
did much to transform the face of Dublin. <A history of 
this Commission would be well worth publishing. I am 
only here concerned with their work round the College. 
The present wide Westmoreland Street, leading to the 
(then new) Carlisle Bridge, and the wide College Street, 
were by them made to replace a network of small streets 
or slums, with poor little houses, Even Gandon’s enlarge- 
ment of the Parliament House, by his circular stone screen 
and Corinthian front looking east, replaced small shops, 
e.g., one that advertised Bishop Berkeley’s famous tar- 
water, which the good man thought a valuable antidote to 
the drinking of whiskey among the lower classes. Anyone 
who has seen houses pulled down knows what an 
enormous amount of débris encumbers the spot. Getting 
rid of this entails great labour, and a vacant spot which 
will contain the rubbish is not easily found. Hence level- 
ling up is by far the most usual expedient. This, I think, 
accounts for the mischief done to the two noble fronts, 
which were and are a large part of the glory of Dublin. 
The material left by the rows of shabby houses pulled 
down by the Wide Street Commissioners was disposed 
of by raising the level of the new broad streets, and 
perhaps of the ground in front of the College. 

I suppose that the main gate was always intended for 
a carriage-way, and, if so, there could never have been 
steps here, but only an inclined plane, rising not more 
than 2 or 3 feet from the level of College Green.' I will 
add that a noble front, actually set on the ground-level, 
and with the hall-door on that level, may be seen at 
Powerscourt, where the west front was so designed (circ. 
1735) by Richard Cassels. 


1 My architect friend, Mr. Page request, and tells me that he is in 
Dickinson, has examined the site atmy general agreement with my view. 
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If the reader will accompany me from the north-west 
corner of the great enclosure to the south-west corner, now 
the Provost’s yard and stables, I will tell him of another 
remarkable change which has affected the face of Dublin. 
In pictures of the Provost’s House, dating from the 
eighteenth century, there is a cobbler’s shop at the 
south corner, facing west, and this was numbered 
1 Gratton Street. Hence it is that Messrs. Yeates’s shop 
opposite this corner is even now numbered 2. The begin- 
ning of Nassau Street on its north side, where the Provost’s 
stables now are, contained seven houses, numbered 1-7. 
There was a long negotiation between the Corporation 
of Dublin and Trinity College, about 1840, concerning the 
widening of this corner and of Nassau Street. It ended 
in the Corporation giving Trinity College £10,000 to cede 
a little ground, and pull down I Grafton Street, and 1-7 
Nassau Street. The long iron railing along the north side 
of Nassau Street also replaced a gloomy dead wall. But 
there are now houses numbered 1 to 7 in Nassau Street, 
which implies some re-numbering to replace the vanished 
row. I was surprised to find that these early numbers, 
which one would expect to be crowded together in a 
limited space, now represent for the most part double 
houses, and was long puzzled to account for this fact. 
Scalé’s map of the College (1761) explained to me the 
difficulty, Nassau Street then began at the west corner of 
South Frederick Street. When the change took place, a 
piece was taken off Leinster Street, which had reached to 
that point, and Nassau Street was lengthened to begin 
at the foot of Kildare Street. But for this change seven 
numbers were not enough. Hence the spreading of these 
numbers, and this curious change, are all consequences of 
a change in the south-west corner of the College. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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AN ANALYTICAL AND QUOTATIONAL INDEX TO THE 
353 FORMS OF THE VERB WHICH OCCUR IN THE 
CATECHISM OF J. OCHOA DE ARIN. Anno 1713. 


(Continued from No. xxxvi, p. 46.) 


DANAREN. I. q. dan, x. rel. nom., with the possessive 
definite case used dativally or receptively as if ending in 
tsdt. For that whtch is; or for the ( fact) that it ts. 

70 ... pecatu eguin danaren damu sobrenaturala, 

DANARI. 3. I. q. dan, m rel. nom., decl. dat. def. Zo 
him, or her who is. 

53 +--+, @garriaren trabajuan arquitcen danari, 

54 ... necessidadean arquitcen danari 

., salvacioco bidetic apartatcen danari, 

DANAZ. I. q. dan, n rel. nom., decl. mediative or 
instrumental definite. By that which ts. 

46 ... beregan danaz, 

DANEAN. 14. I. q. dan, rel. temporal, decl. temporal, 
When he, she, or tt, zs. 

16..., eta aizquenengo modu orretara escu osoarequin 
Crutcea eguiten danean, 

49 ..-, edo oroitcen danean ; 

58 ..., confessatcen danean bat, ... ocasiora sarritan 
biurtcen danean, 

61 ... edirotcen danean 

62 ..., ecin oroitu danean cierto 

66 ... arquitcen danean pecaturen bat 

67 ... itceguiten danean, edo tratatcen danean 

68 ..., eta ignorancia culpa-baguecoaz eguiten 
danean, 
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69 ..., leenengo confessatcen danean, 

94 ..., edo gaiztoric eguiten danean materia lebean, 

96 ... fundamentu vastanteric ez danean. 

97 ..., fama restituidu bear danean. 

DANETIC. I. q. dan, 2 rel. temp., decl. separative or 
departitive definite. vom (the time) when he ts. 

79 Uso! razoezcora allegatcen danetic, 

DANIC. 6.1. q. dan, 2 rel. nom. decl. partitive indefinite, 
used both as nom. and as acc. Any (thing) which ts. 


81 ..., edo conseju gaiztoric, pecatu gravea danic. 

85 ..., eguiten danic pecatu mortalic 

88 ... pecaturic (. ..) heregiaco pecatua danic ; 

go ...: cantidaderic, haciendearen proporciotic aurre- 
rago passatcen danic. 

gl ..., eta beste onelaco gauzaric, materia gravera 


allegatcen danic ; 

94 ... gauza graveric secretoa danic, 

On page 85 it is equal to da/a, and must be rendered 
“any part of the fact that (any mortal sin) is (done.)” 
Cf. zanic, page 68. 

DAROAGUN., Ind. pres. pl. 1., acc. s., 2 conj. ruled by 
becela; v. irr. act. eroan. As we take it. 

66 (Concilio Tridentinoarequin suponituric daroagun 
becela) 

baDATOR. 4. Ind. pres. s. 3., v. irr. intr. efor. Comes. 

64... pecatua ére dator izatera; ..., bafian baita 
orrez ostean ére dator izatera ... pecatua. 

78 ..., baldin..., badator galcéra bere jornada...; 
edo orregatican galtceera baldin badator ... lagun ura: 

DATORRELACO, I. q. dator, with re euph. before /a 
conj. with co the genitival or adjectival ending. (Jz the 
belief of) that tt comes. 

94 ...-, an secreto andiren bat datorrelaco ustean; 


1 This word means dove in Baskish. uso, as an equivalent might be found in 
It is an abuse to put it here for Castilian real Baskish. See datorrenean. 
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DATORREN, 2. I. q. dator, with re euph. before 2 rel. 
pron.; I temporal, 2 nom. When he comes; which comes. 

49 wee, batére ezagutcera datorren temporan, 

68 ..., guero ondoren datorren advertimentuac, 

DATORRENEAN. I. q. datorren, declined in the 
temporal case. When, or at the time at which, he comes. 

18 ,.. uso razoezcoera datorrenean bereala, 

38 ...: uso razoezcora datorrenean 

DATOCEN & DATOZEN. 2. Ind. pres. pl. 3., i. q. 
datoz, with ¢ euph. before 2 rel; 1 temporal, 2 nom., v. irr. 
intr. efor. When they come; (those) which come. 

8. ..., 0eC uso razoezcora datocen temporan 

94. ..., euren obedimentucoenzat datozen carta aec 

DAUDE. 6. Ind. pres. pl. 3., v. irr. intr. egon. They 
stay, remain, are. 

11 Amar Mandamentu dec daude 

18 ..., daude representaturic Christoren bost llaga 
preciosa aec. 

35... , beste aimbeste Christo ote daude hostia 
santu aetan? (Can ofe be Latin fd/e ?) 

42 ..., edo certan daude encerraturic? 

58 Confessio Generala eguitera daude necessidadeaz 
obligaturic persona aec guciac, (In 1713 gugiac,) 

g6...., bafian daude guciz engafiatuac ; 

DAUDELA. I. q. daude, with /a participial. While 
they stay. 

16 ...3 eta figura artan daudela, 

DAUDEN. 9. I. q. daude, with # rel. nom. pl., or (31) 
conj. ruled by mun. (Zhey) which stay; where they stay. 

19 ..., eta Credoan encerraturic dauden articulu, edo 
sententcia breve aec 

31...., nun demonio guciac, eta beste condenatu 
guciac? dauden, . . .; nun Bienaventuraduac, Jaungoicoa 
ecusiaz, eta amatuaz, dauden gozatcen, 
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37 ... Credoan encerraturic dauden mysterio ... aéc 
gustiac,' 

«.. an declaraturic dauden mysterio, eta eguia 
guztiac,' 

71...., Fedean fundaturic dauden aetan, 

77... trabajatcea debecaturic dauden, eta anulaturic 
edo deseguindutzat emanic dauden Escritura aetarican 
batére ;? 

79 ...Yregatcera obligaturic dauden aez, 

DAUDENAC. 2. I. q. dauden, u rel. nom. pl. decl. 
nom. pl. intr. (Zhose) which stay. 

56 ... euren pecatuacgatic negarrez daudenac, (subject 
of dirade understood.) 

87 Ezcontgaraco itgac alcarri emanic daudenac, (subject 
of dtvaden.) 

DEB & DEU. g2. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. s., v. 
possessive and auxiliary active. Has 27.3 

15, 16, 19 (5t.), 24, 25 (bis), 29, 35 (bis), 36 (bis), 41 (bis), 
42 (bis), 44 (4 t.), 45 (5 t.), 46 (bis), 47 (4), 48 (ter), 50 (original 
debe), 51, 57, 59, 60 (bis), 61 (6t.), 62 (ter), 63 (5 t.), 64 (bis), 
65, 68, 69 (bis), 70 (bis), 71, 73, 74, 77, 79, 80 (ter), 82, 84, 
88 (bis), 89, 90 (7 t.), 93, 94 (bis), 95. 

DEBALA & DEBELA. 19. I. q. ded, with @ or e euph. 
before /a conj. or participial. Zhat, or while he has tt. 

29..., ecen Christoc,... debala gloria...: bafian..., 
gozatcen debala... gloria gueyago. 

45... favorea, ta gracia lagun debela, (The two 
accusatives are singular, and ¢a disjunctive.) 

46 ... procuratcen debala eguitea 


1 Guciac, gustiac, gustiac all mean 
omnes, Or omnia. The initial was 
probably & in older Baskish. 

? This whole phrase is badly formed. 
See Daigue. Perhaps it might be im- 
proved by reading trabajatceagatic, 
meaning ‘in respect of working” ; 


or trabajatcera = ‘* for working.’ 

3 On p. 62 one would expect adverti- 
duco ditu, as the accusative is pecatuac 
= the sins. It may, however, be taken 
like essango, merely as ruling esbadi- 
rade, with pecatuac as the nominative 
of this. 
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47 ... eutcitcen debala aren Magestadeac 

48 ..., sinisten debala, ... escatcen debala, 

61 ..., essaten debala, ..., memoria eguiten debela 

64 ... personaren batec eguin debala juramentu bat 

65 ...,ezen,..., ez solamente bear debala procuratu, 

., orrez ostean ére, bear debala procuratu averi- 
guatcea 

68 ...,ecen...: eguiten debala pecatu, 

70..., edo damu' debala pecatu Jaungoicoaren contra 
eguina itzaz solamente essatean, 

83 ..., ematen debala escandaloa. 

86 ... eguin debala pecatu emacumeren batequin ; 

90 ..., pagua lugatcen debela ; . 

93... eutcitcen debala modu orretan bere proximoa 
deslucituric ; 

95 .-+, proximoac eguin debala delitua, 

DEBAN, DEBEN, DABEN. 150. 

I. q. deb, deu, with a euph. before 2 conj. and rel, in 
various cases. That he has it; which or who has tt; (that) 
which he has; in which he has tt. 

Deben and daben are probably misprints, rather than 
intentional dialectal varieties. Dadben (90) is Biscayan. 
15 (bis), 18, 19 (6t.), 21 (5 t.), 22, 24, 25 (bis), 26, 31, 34 
(ter), 35,37) 40, 41, 43,45 (4 t.), 46 (4 t.), 47 (bis), 48, 49, 50 
(bis), 51. 55 (bis), 57 (bis), 61 (5 t.), 62, 64, 69 (bis) (see daze), 
70 (ter), 71, 72, 73 (8 t.), 74 (7 t.), 75 (bis), 76 (5 t.), 77 (ter), 
79 (ter), 80 (5 t.), 82 (bis), 83 (ter), 84 (7 t.), 86(6t.), 87 (4 t.), 
88 (5 t.), 89 (4 t.), 90 (7 t.), 91 (4t.), 93 (5 t. En vez de Jaunan 
en el original léase Jaunen.), 94 (5 t.), 95 (4 t.), 97. 

DEBANA, DABENA. 21. IL. q. dedan, with ” rel. acc. and 
nom. decl. acc. and nom. = That which he has; hewho has it; 
and  conj. declined xa = the fact that, making debana equal 
to debala = that he has it. 

1 Damu is Latin damno in the sense dao, which has the same source, but 


of grief for sin. Daviu, which occurs means more directly oss, Cf. danaren ; 
with ¢ayon (90), comes from Castilian deritzo (70); det (72). 
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8 ... jaquin bear debana, ... erantzuten debana 
(nominative of dan in dana.) 

13... (edo beti beinere bucatu bague iraungo debana) 

20 ..., sabiduria, edo jaquiunde infinitoa debana,..., 


eta berac principioric, edo asieraric ez debana, eta ez izango 
ere caburic, 


30 ...., gloria beti iraungo debana gozatcera : 

31 ..., gaitcican eta miseriarican batere ez dabena; 
36 ..., eta finic bague beti iraungo debana ? 

38 ... obligacio au debana pecatu mortalaren azpian : 


(Here the termination za means ¢he fact that. The word is 
the subject or nominative of zayonetic.) 

44 ..., corroboratcen, eta esfortzatzen debana Fedean, 

.., eta eraman siniste firmea Sacramentu orrec 

debana...virtutea. (Va in the 2nd occurrence = the fact 
that, in apposition to siniste firmea. The word is therefore 
equal to debala virlutea.) 

47 ..., eta guztiz esforcatcen debana 

48 ..., Sacramentu orrec debana virtutea, [It depends 
on sinisten debala = he believing. Debana means the fact that 
(this Sacrament) has (the power). It might therefore be 
debala conjunctive. The distinction is convenient here.] 

61 ... bere contciencian sentitcen debana 

65 ... nay ez debana eguin confessioa ona, (Here also 
it might be debala. Na = the fact that is the nominative of 
da. The whole sentence means: “It is the known thing 
that he does not wish to make the confession good.”) 

70... , izanic Jaun bat berez debana on izate bat 
infinitoa, ... mereci debana, beti ta beti amatua, ...izatea. 

71 ..., determinatcen debana,..., ez biurtcea gueiago 


75 ..., eta ezer importatcen ez debana. 
82 ..., emacumeren bat bere vorondatearen contra 
sartuerazten debana Monja ..., guelditcen da (Tie 


original is debanac. But that cannot be the nominative 
of da.) 
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88 ...; edo berea debana reconocitu nay bague. 

DEBANAC. 13. I. q. deban, 2 rel. nom. act. decl. nom. 
act. He who has it. 

41. . . mandamenturen bat gravemente ausitcen 
debanac? 

42... , admititcen debanac ... bere viotcean,.,., 
amatcen debanac Jaungoicoa ... gauza guzien gafiean, eta 
Jaungoicoagatic amatcen debanac bere burua becela lagun 
proximoa, 

62 ... asi nay debanac confessio generala,.., eta eguin 
debanac vicitca gaiztoagoa 

63 ..., essaten debanac: 

65 ...,circunstantcia oez casoric eguiten ez debanac, 
(nominative of dean in debana.) 

69 ... devocioz eguiten debanac, 

78 ...; edo bidean laguna, .,. necesitatcen debanac, 

80 Colacioan zortci onzatic aurrera jaten debanac, 

82 (debanac is a mistake for debana in both editions.) 

95 ...: Juicio temerarioa eguiten debanac 

97 Murmuracioz proximoa eritu debanac 

DEBANAREQUIN. 3. I. q. deban, nm rel. nom. act. 
decl. def. copulative. Wzth him, or her, who has tt. 

50 ..., leenengo edo bigarren belaunean, edo graduan 
aidetasuna debanarequin; ... , edo gradu oen bietatic 
batean aidetasuna debanarequin ; (leenago, in 1713.) 

51... aidetasuna debanarequin ; 

DEBANAREN. I. q. deban, m rel. acc. decl. def. 
poss. Of that which tt has. 

45 ..- Legueac aguintcen debanaren contraco gauzea. 

DEBANARI. 3. IL. q. deban, n rel. nom. act. decl. 
def. dative (to dzrauéza and begto). To him who has it. 

44 ..., disposicio onarequin recebitcen debanari ? 

..., recebitcen debanari disposicio onarequin ? 

94..., edo beste guizon docto, eta Jaungoicoaren 

bildurra debanari. 
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DEBANEAN. 7. I. q. deban, n rel. temp. decl. temp. 
At the time ac which, or when, he or she has tt. 

12..., Eleiza Ama Santuac aguintcen debanean 
barautcea, 

35 Hostia consagratua Sacerdoteac partitcen, edo 
zatitcen debanean, (Original debeanean. See dew, p. 35.) 

59..., necesidadea arquitcen debanean. 

61... memoriara ecin ecarri debanean .. . numero 
ciertoa, eta ecin determinatu debanean ere 

65 ..., bere contcientcia examinatcen debanean, 

67 ..., eta ez debanean beste pecaturic 

DEBANERANO. I. q. deban, n rel. temp. decl. dura- 
tive or ‘while’-ly case, ending evano. Until he have it. 

62..., eta urrena confessatu nai debanerafio. 

DEBANIC. 5. 1. q. deban, m rel. nom. act. and acc. 
decl. partitive. Ay one which has tt. 

22... beste Criadoreric, edo gauzaric sortutceco pode- 
rioric berez debanic, Jaungoicoa bera baicic.? 

86..., edo paperic aficio torpea aditcera ematen 
debanic, edo iracastera ematen debanic : 

90... trampiaric jocuaren legueac permititcen ez 
debanic : . . . tituluric, Confessore prudenteac justutgat 
ezagutcen debanic. 

DEBE. 13. Ind. prés. pl. 3., acc. s., poss. and aux. act. 
They have tt. 

22 ..., eta iraungo debe gauza criatu gucioc ...? 

23... 3 cerren irurac debe Jaungoicotasun bat, 

26 ..., ori bera eguiten debe guciac junto: 

35 --.: eta beste guciac, persona bacar arc adina 
recebitcen debe ,...? 

50... ez debe eguiten Matrimonioric, 


1 This phrase, containing five words __ birth to any thing, except God alone.”’ 
in the partitive indefinite case, means: The other quotations under this heading 
“* any other Creator, or any one who also illustrate Arin’s habit of repeat- 
has of himself any power for giving _ ing this case with words in apposition. 
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65 ...3 eta ab berab seguitcen debe San Antoninoc,... 
eta beste Doctore ascoc, 

77...,ez batac, eta ez besteac eguiten debe orregatican 
ére pecatu mortalic, 

85 ...: batcuec ez debe sinisten, 

g2 Eguia au iracasten debe Theologo guztiac, 

94 ..., eta Preladuac debe titulu justua, 

95 ..., esaten debe Theologoen artean batzuec, 

.., eta beste batzuec defenditcen debe, 

96 Ignorante ascoc uste debe, 

DEBEA. 4. Possibly for debed = debean, conjunctive = 
that they have it; as the ~ representing an 2 omitted is 
common throughout the book. As Arin uses cerren with 
the indicative as well as with the conjunctive, it is hard to 
decide on pages 21 and 68 if debea is conjunctive or not. 
On p. 68 “ez da” depends on cerren in the same sentence. 
Cf. ez dago, p. 31. I put debean in 1902: but Don A. 
Campion thinks that debea is right. 

On p. 35 it might be conjunctive depending on eguza = 
the fact, the truth. Here it would be equal to debeala ; and, 
as it occurs at the end of a line, it may be that the printer 
forgot to begin the next with Za. It could hardly be an 
equivalent of debe, except as the interrogative. 

21 Cerren personac..., ez debea essencia bat baicican 
guztien artean: eta ala, iru persona oec debea essencia, 
naturaleza, edo izate divino bat, 

35... ori bera recebitcen debea beste guztiac; 

68 ..., eta ezaguerac edo noticiac ez debea obra, 

. ura, pecatu izatera biurtcen. 

DEBEALA & DABEELA. 4. I. q. dede, with a or e 
euph. before Za participial and conjunctive. While, or that 
they have it. Dabeela is a Biscayan form like daden; but 
possibly a misprint. 

18 . .. irurac dabeela naturaleza divina' bat, 


' Notice, p. 21, divino with izate = naturaleza. 
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85 ..., edo atseguin artcen debeala egotea (egoteari 
in 1713. See dala and deritcoe.) 

gOl...,ezen,... ere, gueiago mereci debeala aen 
haciendatic. 

07 ..., ezen... , eta murmuracioac eritcen debeala 
solamente proximoa' 

DEBEAN. 23. I. q. debe, with a euph. & # conj. and rel, 
pron. nom. act. and acc. That they have tt; (that) which they 
have; (they) who have tt. 

19 ..., edo sententcia breve aec cer essan nay debean 
jaquinaz, ,..bost Mandamentuac, cer aguintcen debean 


jaquinaz ; 
22 ..., beraren gracian perseveratcen debean guciay. 
26...nola..., edo guciac debean poderio bat, 
29 ..., guciac gozatcen debean bafio gloria gueyago. 


360... , Cefiean vici bearco debean demonioaquin, 
(This debean in the plural is notable, because dan and 
dio occur in the singular in the same sentence. Arin’s 
thoughts went from ¢he soud in particular to sou/s in general.) 


49 ... recebitzen debean persona ayei? 

51... ezer valio ez debean Matrimonioac : 

... Battan memorias au guciaecin icast debean aentzat, 

56 ..., cerren eurac alcantzatuco debean misericordia. 

., cerren eurac ecusico debean Jaungoicoa. 

58... , cefieac leen eguin igan debean confessio 
gaiztoren bat, 

60... , eta ecin averiguatu debean aec_ euren 
pecatuen numero ciertoa,... cembat pecatu eguin izan 
debean 

65 ..., baicican pecatua, .. . agravatcen, anditcen, 


edo acitcen debean aec confessatceco 


1<¢ auzokoa_ bakarrik ’? would be thought in his time to be a mark of 
better. Arin is too fond of Castilian- learning, or of love to their enemies, 
isms, e.g. ‘‘lomesmo,’’ though Baskish _ for the Basks to use smatterings of the 
has native equivalents. Perhapsit was invading language. 
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66 ..., edo bere mortaldasuna aciago' eguiten debean 
circunstantcia aenic confessatceco obligacioric ; 

... pecatua graveago eguiten debean circumstantcia 
aec ; 

79 ...nola bear debean examinatu contcientcia 

87 ..., eta ezcondu nai debean oec,..., eta orrez 
gafiera eman ote debean escandaloric ; 

go In both editions deban must be read here between 
ote and, escuco; as perhaps also on p. 36. 

gt ... Oficiale diranac, eraman ote debean bear debean 
salarioa bafio gueiago. (In the original one reads “deban 
bear deban”: but the nominative is the plural dzrdnac.) 

g6...; eta nola..., eta murmuracio gaiztoac ez 
debean eritcen ifior bere honran, 

g6...:etanola ..., eta murmuracioac, (. . .) eritcen? 
debean solamente opinio on ura, 

DEBEANAC., 4. I. q. dedean, nv rel. nom. pl. act. decl. 
nom, pl. act. with dece, and passive, with @zvade understood, 
Those who have it. 

56... pobrecea escogitcen debeanac, . . . deseatcen 
debeanac virtute, eta santidade gucia,... Bienaventuraduac 
viotz garbia debeanac, 

60 ..., edo contu ciertoa ecin ajustadu debeanac 

DEDALA. 3. I. q. det, with euphonic da for ¢ before da 
conj. = that, or participial = while. That I have it; while I 
have it. 

16 Escuieco escu gucia becoquitic eratsitcen dedala 
bularraren azpirafio, eta pasatcen dedala escu au beraub 
ezquerreco sorbaldatic escuieco sorbaldaraiio. 

63 ..., pecatu eguin dedala amalaub bider 

DEDAN, DODAN. 2. I. q. det, with da euph. for ¢ before 


1 Aciago = mas crecida. How can * From Castilian herir = to wound. 
mortality in sin have degrees of great- Heri in Baskish also means sick, iJ. 
ness? Canamortal sin become more A wound is a sickness, and sickness 
mortal ? wounds, and produces kerio = death. 
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” conj. in the interrogative clause after cer, or ruled by 
cerren. Dodan is a Biscayan form, but possibly a misprint. 
That I have tt. 

96... cer juicio,... , edo ausentcia gaizto eguin 
dodan beraren contra, 

98 ...3; cerren pecatu eguin dedan guctz andird 

DEGU. 1g. Ind. pres. pl. 1. acc. s., aux. act. We have it. 


17... confessatcen degu,...: bigarren Crutcea auvan 
eguinaz confessatcen degu, . . . confessatcen degu, 

18... confessatcen degu, . . . escua jauchitceaz con- 
fessatcen degu, ... , confessatcen degu, . . . confessatcen 
degu . 

19 Nola esan bear degu Credoa ? 

25 ..., orregatican ere ez degu esan bear, 

26 ..., ondo confessatcen degu, 


30 Cerzaz galtcen degu gracia divina? (galtceen in 
1713). 

33 Au confessatcen degu 

34... recebitcen ote degu oguiric, 

4o Cer frutu ateratcen degu...?..., alcanzatcen degu 
graciaren augmentua, 

43 Cer recebitu bear degu...? 

57 Bafian ab obeto eracutsico degu emendic aurrera. 

66 Essan degu, 

88 ..., ez degu examina onetan aitatcen,' 

DEGULA. 2. I. q. degu, with a participial. While we 
have it. 

40 ..., beragan ifenten degula confiantza osoa,’ 

65 ..., absclutamente, edo generalidadean itceguiten 
degula. 

DEGUN. 21. L q. degu, v. poss. and aux. act., with x 
conj. ruled by dezada or becela, cer, cenean = That we have tt; 


. 

' This word has no relation to the Sentencias y Refranes, published 
aita = father. It isavariant of apa at Pamplona in 1596, and reprinted 
= mention, and occurs on p. 67 of _ incorrectly at Geneva in 1896. 
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and rel, in the accusative and temporal cases (7Zha?) 
which we have; when we have it. 

23... explicatuco degun modu onetan. 

34 ...(leen esan degun becela) 

36... Sinistu bear degun guztia. 

38 ... cer Oratcio eguin bear degun, 

39... bear degun gracia. 

40 ..., entzuten degun oro.! 

44... esan degun virtutea. 

50 & 51 One must read ditugun: quod uide. 

57... (bacoitzac degun capacidadeaz, edo centzuaz 
conforme). 

61 ... essan degun dudan, 

62 ... essan degun moduan 

65 ... essan degun alaco beste circunstanciaric : 

., essan degun becela. 
66 ..., essan degun becela ya, 
67 Eguia izanican ere essan degun ab gucia, 
...(essan degun becela) 

69 ... (leenago essan degun becela) 

71... essan degun propositua. 

72 ...(essan degun becela) 

85 One must read dztugun: quod uide. 

96... (ezagutcen degun becela) . . . orain eguingo 
degun explicacio onequin : 

97 ..., cefean iduqui bear degun gueuren proximoa, 

DEGUNA. 2. I. q. degun, aux. act., m rel. acc., decl. 
nom. intr. Zhat which we have. 

21 ..., confessatcen deguna. 

36....; eta au da Credoan confessatcen deguna (the 
original is degun; but see degunean and da. It is, how- 
ever, fosstble to translate the sentence thus: “and this is 
the last article which we confess in the Creed when we say:”) 


1 Is ovo the same word as oso? Do _ Castilian todo, whica in Andalusia is 
they both come from Latin foto, pronounced foro? 
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DEGUNAZ. I. q. degun, aux. act., # rel. acc., decl. 
mediative definite ruled by gafera. (On the top) of that 
which we have. 


68 ... essan degunaz gafiera, 

DEGUNEAN. 3. I. q. degum, aux. act., 2. rel. temporal, 
decl. temporal def. (zean = when). When we have it. 

14 Eta destierru onetatic irteten degunean, 


26...., esaten degunean: 
34 Comunio Santua recebitcen degunean, 
36 ..., aizquenengo Articulua esaten degunean, 


DEGUNERACO. I. q. degun, aux. act., ” rel. acc., with 
é euph. before va the directive case, to which co the geni- 
tival, sometimes locative, adjective is added. For towards 
(the purpose which) that which we have. 

79... essan deguneraco. 

DEIQUEION. Potential pres. s. 3., acc. s., dative or 
indirect object singular, 2 rel. locative, aux. act. Jn which 
he could (not = ectn) have tt to him. 

51... ecin escatu deiqueion moduan bere consorteari, 
edo compajiiari Matrimonioco corré, 

DEIGUN. Perhaps for dzgun. Conj. pres. s. 3, acc. 
s., dat. pl. 1., aux. act. Zhat he may have tt to us. 

4o ..., edo eman deigun ... gucia 

DERITZA, DERIZA, DERITZO. g. Ind. pres. s. 3, 
dat. s., v. irr. intr, evztzz. Js called to tt; i.e. cts name ts. 

10 Credoa, cenari beste modu batez deritza: amabi 
Apostolu Santuen Symboloa. 

17...j3 nola deriza orrela Crutcearen  sefialeac 
eguiteari ? 

...G, Ytz santu oriec esan bague, Crutcearen sefiale 
oriec eguiteari nola deritza?E. Cifiatcea deritza Jauna. 


25 ...+, argatican ez deritza,...Christoren Aita 
29 ....; eta orregatic deritza egun ari, Juyzioco eguna, 
57 ... confessatceari, deritza Confessio particulara ; 


58 ... osotoro confessatceari, deritza Con/essio Generala. 
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70 ..., damu izateari pecatu eguin, orri deritzo ... acto 
Contrtciocoa. 

71... Damutasun moeta oni deritzo, . . . atricioa, 

DERITCAN, DERITZAN, DERITCON, DERITZON. 
4. 1. q. derttza, with 2 conj. in a relative clause, or ruled by 
cerren. (That) tt ts called ; (61) seems to him. 

18 ..., cefiari deritzon Jesu-Christo : 

44 ...,cefiari deritzan Penitentciaco Sacramentua, 

47 ...(cefiari deritcan Altarecoa, 

61 ..., cerren deritgon, 

DERITCOE. Ind. pres. s. 3., dat. pl., v. irr. intr. evz/zi. 
It seems to them. 

85 ...: beste batcuei ...ez deritcoe dala (orig. batcuec.) 

DET. 14. Ind. pres. s. 1., acc. s., v. poss. and aux. act. 
LT have it. 

10 Nic sinisten det Jaungoico ... Criadoreagan. 

... Nic sinisten det Espiritu Santuagan. 

15 Christo gueure Jaunagandic det izen aub. 

19 Nic sinisten det .. . criadoreagan, 

33 ..+.: Sinisten det pecatuen barcacioa. 

34 ...3 eta aimbeste erantzuten det Caliz Santuagatic, 

30 ...: Stntsten det Victtza eterna. 

50 Erantzuten det, 

62 Ab aditcera ematen det 

64 Essan nai det: 

72....:damu det...; zu ofenditua... det guztiz 
dau... gustiaz. Nic proponitcen det gueiago pecaturic 
ez eguitea..., ala det confiatcen 

DEZAQUEALA. Pot. pres. s. 3., acc. s., with a euph. 
and /a conj., aux. act, depending on advertitcen. That he 
might have tt in his power. 

88 ...5 eta ala, absolvitu dezaqueala edoceinereco 
Confessadore aprobaduc (This indefinite nominative = 
“approved,” not ‘‘ the approved ” aprobaduac, is interest- 
ing. It is qualified by edocetnereco = of any kind whatsoever.) 
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DEZAQUEAN. Pot. pres. s. 3., acc. s., with @ euph. 
before  conj. ruled by mo/a, aux. act. (How) that he may 
(not = ecin) have it in his Power. 

38 ..., nola ecin beregandic quendu dezaquean, edo 
ventzutu tentacio ori, 

DEZAGULA. 6. Subj. pres. pl. 1, acc. s., aux. act. 
That we have it. 

If ...,juramentu alferric ez dezagula eguin. 

, inor il ez dezagula. 

, luxuriaco pecaturic eguin ez dezagula. 

, Zauzaric ohostu ez dezagula. 
. , proximoaren emazteric (...) deseatu ez dezagula. 
. haciendaric deseatu ez dezagula. 

DEZATEN. Conj pres. pl. 3, acc. s., final in sense, as if 
it had /zd¢ at its end, aux. act. (.S0) that they may have i. 

8 ... iduqui dezaten ezaguturic, 

DECU, DEZU. 5. Ind. pres. pl. 2. (singular in sense, 
like you in English), acc. s., v. poss. and aux. act. You 
have it. 

15 Norgandic dezu Christauvaren izen ori? 

16 ..., Crutze bacoitcean cer esaten dezu ? 

Nola eguiten dezu Crutzearen sefialea bigarren mo- 
dura?..., cer itz esaten dezu? 

46 ... erantgun decu, 

DEZUE. I. q. dezu, aux. act., but plural. Ye have it. 

39....: Neure Disctpuluac, modu onetan eguingo de2u 
Oratcioa : 

DEZUN. I. q. dezu, aux. act., with 2 conj. after cerren = 
because. That you have it. 

72 ...3 cerren zuc aguintcen Gezun, 

DEZUNAZ. I. q. dezun, decl. def. mediative depending 
on kero = after (that), despues de que. Since that you have it. 
The original is “dezun azquero.” But it can be proved 
that az belongs to dezun, which takes the case-ending az 
under the influence of kero; just as degun becomes degunaz 
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when followed by gafera. Cf. onez before ostean (die, 49.) 
from Latin fost ; also orrez ostean (dator, 64.) 
- 20 Bada deseatcen dezunaz quero jaquitea, eta eza- 
gutcea ; 

DEZUNEAN. I. q. dezu, aux. act., with # rel. temp. 
decl. temp. (mean = when). When you have it. 

17 Crutce Santua adoratcen dezunean, 

baDIAQUIT. Ind pres. s. 3., acc. s., dat. s. first person, 
v. irr. tr. zakin. If he does (not = ez) know tt to me. 

96 ... baldin nere proximoac ez badiaquit' niri cer 

DIAGOLA. Apparently a misprint for dzzkiola or dioz- 
kala, or for digoala. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pl. dat. s., aux. act., 
with Za participial. Wale he has them to him. If it repre- 
sents digoala, from egon, it means “ e estando en or a pedir”; 
and the accusative depends on escatcen only. Don Arturo 
Campion thinks that it may be a dialectal variant ot 
digoala. 

59 ..., escatcen diagola Jaungoicoari ... bere socorru 
divinoac, eta hasistenciaric andienac, 

DIDAZULA. Ind. pres. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. s., 
dat. s. first p., with /a conj., aux. act. Zhat you have tt to me. 

72 ..., eta emango didazula zeure gracia 

DIDIN, DIRIN. (4) For these Biscayan forms see 
Dadin. 

DIE. to. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. s.,dat. pl., aux. act. Has zt 
to them. 

22 Bay, bada ematen die gloria... guciay. 

29 G. Cer premio emango die Christoc onay, eta 
gaiztoay? 

30. E. Onai emango die seculaco gloria, ...: eta gaiztoay 
emango die seculaco pena; (Original penac ;) 

49 Ematen dié Ordenatuay, ... gracia. G. Matri- 
monioco Sacramentuac, cer ondasun ematen die, .. . 
persona ayei? Ematen dié gracia bat, .. .: eta ematen 


1 Don J. F. de Aizkibel in his Dictionary says, ‘* Diakit. Aquel me va.”’ 
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ére die indarra, ...: eta onez ostean ematen die 
auxilioa, eta arguitasun andia,...: eta alcarri leialtasuna 
gordetceco ondasuna ére ematen die. (The original has 
tndarrac, auxtlioac, andiac: but the accusative of dze can 
only be singular. Here, and page 30, if we keep the plural 
accusative, we must change de into de/e.) 


E. S. DODGSON. 


HERMATHENA, No. xxxiii (1907), page 239. On the 27th of May, 1911, 
Mr. Mario Esposito, of Dublin, shewed me in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, a perfect copy of Lei¢arragas Baskish New Testament, as clean as 
on the day of its publication, in a very handsome French binding of the sixteenth 
century. It had escaped the notice of all who have hitherto written upon 
Bascological Bibliography. It bears the number 218 upon the printed catalogue 
of that Library, and seems to have entered the collection of Lord Spencer, 
at Althorp, before the year 1790. In my Synopsis of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
published by Mr. H. Frowde, Amen Corner, London, E.C., in 1907, I pointed 
out that two editions of Leicarragas N.T. were issued in 1571. The Manchester 
exemplar belongs unfortunately to the earlier or less corrected of these. For 
instance, its reading in verse 16 of the tenth chapter of St. John, on f. 182 
verso, is arthegut, and not arthalde. There are at least twenty-six copies of 
Testamentu Berria in existence. This announcement was made in Za /ntegridad, 
of Tuy in Galicia, on the 8th of July; and in Le Glaneur d’Oloron, Basses 
Pyrénées, on the 12th of August.—E. S. DopDGSON. 
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MR. PRICKARD’S TRANSLATION OF 
PLUTARCH’S DE FACIE: 


T is with no little pleasure that we welcome this 
volume; for it is a sign that the study of Plutarch’s 
Moralia is being prosecuted, and that study well deserves 
to be prosecuted. Prof. Gilbert Murray has expressed a 
hope that a syndicate of young Oxford scholars may unite 
(it would require a syndicate) to bring out an edition 
of some of the antiquarian treatises of Plutarch suitable to 
modern requirements. But while this remains a hope, we 
have before us a realization, a translation of the De Facie tn 
orbe Lunae, made by a scholar of acknowledged reputation, 
who unites to the possession of scholarship, learning, and 
literary grace, another quality arising out of these, namely, 
a clear conception that even the best scholars can hope to 
do no more than pioneer work on Plutarch in the present 
state of Plutarchean studies. The book is published, as he 
says, for two purposes—(1) “ To obtain a full revision by 
others, and to clear the ground for some further attempt 
to deal with the textual and other difficulties of this 
dialogue, before proceeding with other parts of Plutarch’s 
Moralia.”’ (2) To interest, if possible, a wider public, 
though at best such a public must be limited. Lovers of 
Plutarch must be grateful to Mr. Prickard, for the dialogue 
is no mean one. Not only is the myth at the end most 
curious, diversified, and instructive, especially to-day, when 


1 Plutarch—On the Face which ap- Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
pears in the Orb of the Moon. of Winchester College. Winchester : 
Translation and Notes, with Appendix, Warren & Son. 1IgI1. 
by A. O. Prickard, M.A., formerly 
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Greek eschatological theories are exciting some interest, 
but the solemn crescendo of the speech of Lamprias, in its 
calm, unrhetorical language, rises to a music which is 
quite grave and impressive. 

Of course Plutarch’s music is not the grand cosmic 
diapason of the Zzmaeus ; but not even Plato had a firmer 
conviction that what created and rules the world is “The 
Better.” Mr. Prickard has added “ notes on a few of the 
textual difficulties to which” (as he says) “ my attention 
had been called by an eminent scholar, and which were 
my primary interest.” The astronomical points in the 
treatise have been discussed sufficiently by Kepler, and 
supplemented by Mr. Prickard, so that it is to matters 
other than astronomical that attention needs to be mainly 
directed. Perhaps the way of showing one’s gratitude 
which will be most acceptable to Mr. Prickard will be to 
offer some very tentative suggestions on textual and kindred 
points; but these suggestions are to be taken as the very 
merest gropings, and in them we trust that Mr. Prickard, 
even if (as may well be) he is unable to approve of a single 
remark, will at any rate take the will for the deed. 


920 C. HAtog EuBeAne¢ 78’ iAdepa oeAjvy. Xylander from 


Hesychius gives 70’ aj iAdepa. Diels seems to hold that — 


the first two syllables of iAdepa can be long, as in tAaog, in 
Hom. //. i. 583; but this does not appear to be in accord- 
ance with the usage of Empedocles: cp. Diels, p. 197. 7, 
H Of PASE iAdetpa puvurPading réye yaing. Possibly we should 
read 70’ <Hd’> iAdepa osAjvn With Ho’ taken dextecwe, ‘yon 
gracious moon.” 

920 E. We should add something like xai awoxérrovra 
after aroxomréueva (with which im’ avre@y goes), unless we 
suppose that cat has got out of place, and that in the next 


line we add ore cai in the lacuna, Gore was supplied by 
Wyttenbach, but cat would be a welcome addition, “ so that 
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the delineation of the form is actually («at) that of a 
picture.” [Adler' (p. 90) reads miéZee <éxeiva cal méZerai> 
wad vr avta@v kal awroxomréueva Su@e (MSS. dAwe) wéwdexra: 
&’ ad\AjAwv. However, the passage which he quotes from 
Q51 D, aépa Yavovra tij¢ wepipopag Kal Pavduevov wT’ ovaiac 
leads rather to the conjunction of participles. ] 

[921 D. In this corrupt passage it is certainly most 
tempting to suppose that moray is part of Aaumpia. Adler 
(p- 92) thinks that Apollonides intervenes after ‘Immapyou 
(for which, by the way, Adler suggests KAsapyov), and 
reads xalroe ye, pn, @ Aautpia, <rovd’ Eoriw> aAAd «.T-. X. 
down to ’Emixovpoc, where Lamprias again resumes the 
discourse. To the obvious objection that we require some 
indication of this resumption, Adler says: “ Quod si v. 15 
(p. 406 ed. Bernardakis) ‘%pnv’ desideratur, nihili est: 
nam hoc loco voce oiuat obscuritas tollitur, quae plane 
dispergitur 407. 5: a\Ad mode rov Atixiov Epny atoPBrhac.” 
Readers must judge. | 

g21 F. 0 olov év yadivyn ppikng vrorpexotong pacKovra 
rod atpog SiaueAaivovtog Eupaaw yiyvecOa poppoed) <rov 
oxyuatoc>. Perhaps the lacuna represents no more than 
this word: cp. 920E fin. “Then, when under the darkening 
effect of the air, like a ripple coursing over a calm sea, 
the form assumes an appearance which is like that of a 
definite shape (or ‘of a face’).” Probably StaueAaivovroc 
is transitive: cp. Flamin. 4, cawvig diayedAalvwy roy aépa, and 
the simple verb peAaivw is almost always transitive. 
[Adler (p. 94) adds <MaAa> with the next clause. ] 

922B. apa piv yap dvte (SC. tw aépt) Kal ouvyKexupévyy pr} 
pévery GAA oParXAEcIar teoahxe. “To be displaced,” says 


1 Quibus ex fontibus Plutarchus unfortunately did not come under my 
libellum De Facie in orbe Lunae notice until these remarks were already 
hauserit, by Maximilian Adler (Dis- printed, This must account for its 
sertationes Philologae Vindobonenses, ~ not being referred to at greater length. 
vol, x. (1910), pp. 85-180). This It seems to be a study of very great 
elaborate and most learned treatise value and importance. 
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Mr. Prickard; but the use of the word seems strange. 
Perhaps apaAAeo8a, a word which Plutarch uses at least 
three times in this essay, 931 B, 936 F: cp. 929 E; though 
the word would naturally be applied to a more rigid body 
than the air. 

922 F. ro mepiaxrov éx rij¢ Axadnusiac, “the old trick of 
the Academy,” is Mr. Prickard’s translation. Rather 
perhaps a stage metaphor (the mepiaxro: for altering a 
scene are well known), as we might say, “inversion of 
parts,” lit. “ change of scene”: cp. Comp. of Lysander and 
Sulla, c. 3, et 84 ree GAAOg Exwepevywe rouri rd weplaxrov Olxus 
Aéovreg tv bralOpy (Plutarch seems to be quoting from 
memory: probably the original has év payy: cp. Aristoph. 
Pax 1190) 0’ adwmexec. 

924 B. In the illustration of the segments of the sawn 
beams I do not understand aoxptmresOa. “ They are lost 
around the middle,” says Mr. Prickard: hardly so; they 
are jammed together at the middle: perhaps awoOobmrecOa, 
“to be crushed together.” The Didot translation gives 
collidi, but reads awoxpbrrecOa. Plutarch uses Opvmrera in 
936 F fin. : cp. 915 B. 

924.C. ei reg ounwabeia Tig yng TO pésov aiTie Eywv orain 
mepi rov dupadov. Mr. Prickard is rightly loth to part with 
ouumabeia: it is, he says, a Stoical word: cp. 906 E, 1027 F. 
He translates “out of ‘sympathy’ with the earth,” but 
this is not clear. In this criticism of the Stoics, Lamprias 
perhaps uses it in a genial, chaffing sort of way, “by the 
sympathy of the earth,” i.e. by the kind permission or co- 
operation of the earth; and the earth would have to be 
very kind indeed to admit a person to her centre. 

924. In the lacuna we should have an antithesis to 
avacxarrouevov. We might suggest avaximrev (MSS. ava- 
KoTTov) avTov TO <kaTackaTTé>pEvov Kal KaTw avwev EAxecOat 
ro (MSS. Tov) avackarropuevov, “the dug-down part of the 
place wouid bend over, and the dug-up part would be 
dragged down from above.” 
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925 B. Mr. Prickard’s suggestion in the line of Empe- 
docles to read dooera is admirable. The MSS. give appurog 
womep ixvog avéidtooerac; Panzerbieter suggested we mépr 
Xvoin éXiooerac; Mr. Prickard womep asi xvdn dooerat. Pos- 
sibly the letters in the original would be more closely 
represented by womepavei yvdn dacera. ‘The line proceeds 
ite wap axpav, and was succeeded in the lacuna that follows 
by something like viccav iAavvopévn, as has been suggested 
by Panzerbieter. If we may take Madvig’s emendation in 
925 E, duréov for rs déov, as certain, the copyists shuffled 
about letters in strange wise. 

926 A. In this passage Wyttenbach is no doubt right in 
filling up the lacuna with # rom«y, or words to that effect. 
Possibly what Plutarch wrote was érépa revi pboee uadrov 7 
Tomy Scapopg, and yYvy7y was written as a gloss over érépa 
twi, and this gloss crept into the text as Yuyp «at. There is 
a temptation to read érépa revit Wuyicy poet wadAov 7} romenKy 
Stapopa@, but Plutarch has hardly got to the discussion of 
the real cause, rd (éAriov, as yet; and I do not feel sure 
that he would have described that as a Puyixy pborc, but as 
a vonticn pbotc, though a late glossator might have done so. 

926 C. da rovr’ ody cwmare Wuyiv wh Aéywpev Eivat undiv, 
ov xpiua Osiovimd Bpifove ... cig capxacg ev, &c. This 
appears to be the text which Mr. Prickard translates thus: 
“Are we therefore to say that the soul within the body 1s 
nothing, and not rather that a divine thing has been 
Subjected to weight . . . [and] has passed into flesh?” I 
doubt if the dative owmam: will stand this rendering, even 
though ovveipkra is in the preceding clause. We should 
perhaps read coud m and pydi vowv (Emperius had already 
conjectured dé vow), “let us not say (because soul is im- 
prisoned in body) that it is a kind of body, and that Reason, 
that Divine Thing, comes into flesh under the influence of 
weight and density”’ (these latter are the emphatic words). 
We are not to suppose that contiguity and conjunction 
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necessitate similarity of nature; and that, because Body is 
united with Reason and Soul, therefore Reason and Soul 
are necessarily of a corporeal nature and subject to 
physical causes for their conjunction with the Body. No: 
the cause of their conjunction is rd BéArwov, as indeed Plato 
had eloquently set forth long before in the Phaedo, 99 A-C, 
and elsewhere. 

927 D. Should we not read at the end ofc. 14 ov dévacba 
(sc. rov ovpavor) for ov dévara ? 

927 F. fin. Talking of shell-fish cat ravré¢ darpéov piow 
ie pnow 6 EuredoxAc, xatanavOavwv, 


> >” , ‘ e , , 
év0’ der xOova xpwros iréptara vareTdoveav 


kal ov méeSee rd AM@deg ove KataOA(Be thy EEw erexeiuevor, 
“the stony substance does not squeeze or crush the 
growth within” (Mr. Prickard), “their constitution” (King), 
habitum corporis (Didot ed.), humorem (Reiske). These 
renderings of é:¢ seem either impossible or inappropriate. 
The word means the state of a thing, not the actual 
physical thing itself. Possibly the rare word ry igi 
(‘the waist,” of the creature) has been corrupted. 

930 E. To 8 ddov, Epn, Oavuatw rag thy Ory Tomo ep’ wag 
kivovow, éurimtoveay meta Tig aupuKptov Kai Tic pnvoedove 
**Upon the whole question,” he went on, “I am at a loss 
to see how they bring up the half-moon against us: the 
point equaily arises upon her gibbous and crescent phases.” 
Wyttenbach conjectured ixzizroveay. This appears very 
attractive; “which is exploded, put out of court,” in 
company with all the other phases, when the question 
is examined generally. Wyttenbach reads iumimroveay, but 
translates his own emendation: “ quum haec eadem ratione 
pereat.”’ 

930 F. A little further on the lacuna may be filled with 
something like aiva<rwidws aua> powyOév. That we must 
have dua “ at once” was rightly seen by Turnebus. 
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932 C. With most excellent learning Mr. Prickard 
supplies the sense of the lacuna after oeAjvyy & from 
Aristotle, de Caeélo ii. 293, 200, ‘ the Moon is eclipsed by the 
interposition of other bodies also” or “of other bodies and 
the Antichthon.” In the next sentence it looks as if réée rd 
nalog and tiv &Aebw have become transposed. We could 
hardly have riv e&Acefew in a definition of an eclipse. The 
passage might run somewhat as follows: 6 é Tooedwnog 
bpicduevog obTw THY ExAEnbry “ EAEhic ~otiv HAlov abvodog oKiag 
oeAjvne olg T60e To TADOg <av 7” radTd we Aéyee>. “ Posidonius, 
in thus defining an eclipse, ‘ An eclipse of the Sun is a con- 
junction of the Moon’s shadow with those who experience 
this phenomenon,’ says in a way the same thing” (viz. that 
the Earth is larger than the Moon). ékeivorg yap pdvorg 
ekAeic torivy @v Gv 1) axia THE GeAHvHG KaTadaBovca Thy Ow 
avtippaéy (so we should probably alter for avrippakar) tpde¢ 
Tov fAwv. The point of Posidonius’ definition is in the 
qualifying clause oi¢ réée rd aoc Gy 7: an eclipse of the 
Sun is not an affection of the Sun, or universally visible, 
but only exists for those whose vision of it is obstructed 
by the Moon’s shadow; and this non-universality of the 
phenomenon proves that the Earth is larger than the Moon. 
Mr. Prickard notices that his collation of E records oie for 
ig, and it certainly gives the better sense. 

[Adler (Zwe: Beitrage zum Plut. de Facte, p.g)' reads the 
whole passage thus: 6 6& Tlocadwvog dptaduevog ottrw Tdde 
ro waDOG “ExAEKLic tory Alou abvodog <y>H¢ oid oeAnvng” 
Thy EkAEufiy <ov wast Tig yiig pépecr yiyverBar Tig oeAKvNE 
puxporépas ovang Op¥a¢ vréOero>, ‘This is a further elabora- 
tion of his learned treatment of the passage in his Disser- 
tation, pp. 107-9. | 

934A. In the large lacuna probably the words aAau7ij, 
or apeyyii, or both, appeared. The sense seems to be <el ye 
yi Tig tort, apeyyn Kal aAaurH yevioba>. In the next line 
one might suggest 6760ev xai rather than émov or ivatep. 


1 Jahresbericht des k. k. Staatsgymnasium in Nikolsburg, 1909-10. 
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934 B. avOpa— hardly means “coal,” as Mr. Prickard 
translates it. It may mean “burning coal,” and all degrees 
of it from complete incandescence to ashes. A few lines 
further on it is defined as cama metupwpévoy Kal weTovOd¢ 
und mwuedc. This point, that fire required solid matter to 
work on, was frequently urged in respect of the question 
about the Stoical conflagration of the world and its pos- 
sible re-formation. One of the arguments used by Boethus 
against this re-formation was, that when the matter of the 
world was all destroyed fire would be destroyed with it ; 
neither flame (gAd&) nor burnt or burning material 
(avOoaé) would remain, but only illumination (avy); and 
even this would presuppose a luminous body: cp. Zeller, 
Eclectics, p. 38, Eng. Trans. Philo (De Mundi Incorrupts- 
btlttate, 954B) denies that even avy) would survive. He 
seems to define a@v@pa& as any inflammable material 
(953 E), mvp év ovala yewoe & tpdmov ewe mvevparikng TEpo- 
Aevee kal eAdAoxG 8 SAN Axpe wepdrwv rerapévov; but I 
question if in general language it can be applied to 
material which has not been ignited. 

934 E. dpeor 88 wai medioug Kal Oadasoarg woddai piv ag’ 
nAlov poppal xpwuatwy émitpéxover Kal oxiatg Kai duixAate viag 
gappaxorg ypadikoicg puyvipevov imaya PBapac rd AauTpdv. 
Mr. Prickard translates, “ But our hills and plains and 
seas are coursed over by many-coloured shapes coming 
from the sun, and by shadows also and mists, resembling 
the hues produced by white light over a painter’s pig- 
ments.” How does he govern oxic cai duiyAac? Are 
they not governed by mweyvéuevov? “and the white light 
mingling with the shadows and mists causes colours such 
as it causes in painters’ pigments.” 

936A. Wyttenbach seems right in supposing a lacuna 
after sradiwv. The point is that the length of a shadow 
does not necessitate that the object which throws the 
shadow should be equally large : it depends on the position 
of the illuminant. We may accordingly supply <ov xpi di 
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Entakxociwy atadiwy> rd Kkarac«iatov woe eivar dia Tiv airiav, 
drt x. 7... “it does not follow that the height which 
throws the shadow should be 700 stadia high for that 
reason ; because the distances of the light from the bodies 
make their shadows many times longer.” [Adler (p. 110) 
seems to interpret the passage similarly. He reads, oradiwv’ 
<aAN’ od Phooey rocobTwy atadlwy> TO katackiaZov wiog tiva. 
dua tiv aitiav; Ste woAAaTAasiove ai tov gwrd¢g aTooracee THY 
owhaTwy Tac oKia¢ Towve.| Perhaps we should read azo- 
Taseg (Cp. amorsivovcu above), “ the lengthening of the light 
makes the shadows of the bodies many times longer.” But 
this is not absolutely necessary, if we can understand 
ardaraag as “ angular distance” (see Mr. Prickard’s note), 
though I confess to feeling doubt of the mere word without 
qualification being able to bear this meaning, as, indeed, 
1 think Mr. Prickard does too. 

A little before this we should perhaps add é¢ before 
ole, rather than ei, with Emperius. 

936F. xairoe kai ravra Sirovbev, iav auvyn tig f) poo 7 
Tpaxirn¢e KatadaBy 1rd onuciov, tavt ad’ ov wégucey H Oyo 
avaxdacbiv, rumovra Kai BAtrerae piv avTa tH 8 avrabyeav 
ouK atodiowaty. 

That ay has no place before ag’ is allowed : Wyttenbach 
simply ejects it. It may be the last syllable of avaxAas@iva, 
which should perhaps be read. I cannot understand why 
Bernardakis alters ruwovrac to rupAovras, with Emperius: 
“the scratch, or speck, or roughness is clearly outlined 
(rurovra) and visible” seems to be the sense required ; and 
indeed it is not clear what sense one is to give to rugdovrac: 
“it is obscured in the reflection,” says Mr. Prickard in his 
note. I cannot find these words in the translation. If 
this means “the point (rd onusiov) is obscured in the 
reflection while the scratch is seen”—and the only neuter 
word to agree with avaxAacbév seems to be onueiov—there 
seems little force in introducing the contrast of the point 
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and the blemish at the point. Besides, we want some 
infinitive signifying reflection to go with wépuxev. But I do 
not feel that I have apprehended Mr. Prickard’s argument. 

937 E. fin. The ellipse is something like piuy roo<abry 
kal Sivy mepipepopévove py ixrecsiv>. The emphatic word in 
the whole clause is évéedeuévouc. 

A few lines on éwi rov Cwdiaxovd is surely a gloss. 
Mr. Prickard excellently explains the lion (Aéwy) that was 
reported to have tumbled out of the Moon on to the 
Peloponnesus as due to a confusion of Ais (lion) and Nag 
(stone). 

[937 F. xalwep ovceniay duadiy ovdi reraypévny rai¢ aro- 
KaTastastatvy OpwrtTeg Exovoay Wyttenbach altered to ovdiy 
avwuadov oveé TeTapayevor, apparently understanding THY 
seAjvynv With Exovoay. But this is more drastic than the 
case demands. Adler (p. 111) excellently suggests the 
addition of <éuoiwe> before duadjy, and the alteration of 
éxovoay to ovcav. He quotes from Posidonius, duadae¢ kai 
TeTraypévac Kivijoetc TOV GoTpwr. | 

938 B. ovd& yap évravOa trav dpe ra Wyra déxerar ToOd¢ 
ayplouc Kal évavrioug xemovacg. The word évaytiove naturally 
excites suspicion, as it adds nothing to the argument, while 
we expect some allusion to storms of rain as well as wind 
(cp. mvebmata Kai végyn cat duBpovg above). Bernardakis 
suggests verivve. A more likely word to be corrupted 
would be vorspote (cp. Thucyd. 3, 21), or just possibly 
évvoriovs, an epithet given to Marathon by Callimachus 
(Frag. 350), and interpreted as ‘ moist,’ ‘wet. In the next 
sentence the omitted word may have been the rare pavwowr, 
which is the proper antithesis to tixywouv (876 D). 

938 C. Here and in g40 B (where BE give otcropuo) 
Bernardakis gives evorduove (-0c), though it had been very 
early corrected (see Wytt.) to aordéuoug (-o): cp. the 
quotations from Megasthenes in Strabo, xv. 711, and 
Pliny, H.N. vii. 25, given in Miiller’s F. H.G,, ii. 423, 4. 
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Mr. Prickard of course translates astéuoug. That the Moon 
was fed with exhalations (avafumiacec) from the Earth 
was a common belief: cp. 928 C; 938 E; 939 B. Lucian 
(Vera Hist. i. 23) represents the dwellers in the Moon as 
taking nourishment in the manner indicated here. 

938 E. This fine passage reads rather awkwardly as 
printed by Bernardakis. I think some words have been 
lost owing to similarity of adjacent words, and that it 
should perhaps run somewhat thus—«al yap avaBuuaoue 4 
Qadracca padaxag avinoe Kal Tov mrEevuatwv Ta Horota, Dépoue 
axuatovroc, ek <Te> THE avotKyTov Kal Karebuypévng <yij¢> ai 
xiOveg atpéua dratykduevae YarAwot Kal CuacTéipovow <rperépav 
ynv' 9 O& yp adri> ‘iuépac Te Kal vuKtoc’ EornKev aTpEKng ev 
péow ‘ pidas’ xata TAdrwva (Tim. 40 B) ‘cai dyucovpydg.’ The 
quotation from Plato refers to the Karth as the centre of 
the Universe, and is brought in here as being a favourite 
of Plutarch (cp. 1006 E), and because it was used by Theon 
(937 E). But the preceding words refer only to a portion 
(the inhabitable portion) of the Earth. Can the implica- 
tion be—if the great centre of all things, ‘ the unswerving 
guardian and maker of day and night,’ is only inhabited 
in a small portion, while the greater part of it only 
ministers to mankind, may not the same be said of the 
Moon, that she ministers to humanity, though she may 
have no inhabitants herself ? 

939 B. Perhaps évéexa or dwdexa has got out of place, 
and should precede wavoeA\jvoug. Mr. Prickard’s évade is 
very attractive; but we should then expect rag <ékxei> wav- 
seAjvovg to mark the antithesis. Possibly the number 
eleven was given by an inadvertence on Plutarch’s part, 
it hovering in his mind that the Moon had eleven more 
summers each year than the Earth. 

940B fin. I do not feel certain that Wyttenbach has 
got the right sense of the words omitted in the lacuna. 
He reads kai doropo piv avOpwroe . . . i) Eotwoav, of pnd’ 
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(ci a) MS., with a lacuna of about eight letters) <eivai po 
Soxoto, and Mr. Prickard translates “and grant that men 
without mouths ... are not to be found—I do not think 
they are.” Rather perhaps the meaning is, ‘‘and let us 
not assume that there are men without mouths unless they 
are proved to exist,” or “unless they must be accepted,” 
ei un) <Urrapyxetv 64> Soxovor, Or some such word. 

941 A. The celebrated passage in this section must be 
read in conjunction with De Defectu Oraculorum, p. 420A 
(c. 18), which has even a certain verbal similarity: cp. 
xaQeipy@a. If so, it would seem that we should regard we 
vidy as a corruption of Borapewv, and such has been long 
since proposed (cp. M. Mayer in Roscher’s Lex. der Myth. 
ili. 1482). How Bprapewy could have been corrupted into we 
vidv is difficult to conceive; though really in this treatise 
it would seem as if anything could turn into anything, 
when we find in 940 A the simple wxeavov re (which is found 
in the Basileensis) corrupted in B and E to Gare «ai 
avovyat; yet even this is not so extensive a corruption as 
that supposed here. One’s first impulse is to change to 
wrvoy ; but though tzvo¢e may be a Seoude (941 F: cp. 420A), 
it can hardly be here personified into a gpovpd¢. This 
instinctive emendation occurred, of course, to Wyttenbach. 
Mr. Prickard considers these words sound, and the corrup- 
tion to lie in tapaxarw, and reads avroxparopa, which serves 
to govern rwv te vnowv, &c. This seems to me, fairly 
daring though it is, to be better than wépav xarwxioba of 
Emperius (adopted by Bernardakis). How is Kronos zx 
one (dv év juq) of these islands, and yet located beyond 
(wépav) them? I should prefer to suppose rapaxatw xcioOa 
to stand for rapaxaraxsiaAu, “to be located,” lit. “to be 
deposited,” or perhaps apaxatwxis#a, “ is settled on 
them ” (the islands). What can then be done with rév @’ 
we vidv txovra? I think not only the chief features of the 
story (the sleep of Kronos), but the passage in the De 
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Defectu (xafevddvra) point to there being some reference to 
sleep. Perhaps, then, rov &’ imvwdwe tyovra, “and he in a 
state of sleep as guardian of those islands is settled there.” 
The whole Northern Ocean, guardian and all, is regarded 
as in a drowsy and lethargic state. [Adler (pp. 115-7) 
reads <Bptdpewv> d? tov vidv we Exyovta gpovpay (MSS. gpov- 
pov)... mapaxaroxisba, relying on the passage from 
the De Defectu, and from a statement in Eustathius 
(on Il. i. 402), that Briareus was held by some mytho- 
logists to be the son of Kronos, and overruled him 
(karaBpaBeie). Briareus is usually held to be the son of 
Poseidon, but by Hesiod (Theog. 149) to be son of Uranus. 
Zeus would naturally make Briareus the custodian of 
Kronos, as he had helped him against Kronos. This is 
an interesting emendation of Adler’s. For another con- 
nexion of Briareus and Kronos I might add the fact that 
the Straits of Gibraltar were first called the Pillars of 
Kronos, afterwards the Pillars of Briareus, and lastly, the 
Pillars of Hercules: cp. Schol. ad Dionys. Perieg. 64 ap. 
Miiller’s F. H. G. iii. 640.] 

The whole ofthis myth, with its grandiose picturesque- 
ness (which has something of elemental splendour, like 
Keats’ Hyperion) and its eschatological theories —perhaps 
both owing much to the great traveller and thinker, 
Posidonius (cp. Norden’s Introd. to his ed. of Aen. vi.)— 
is well worth reading and full of suggestion. 

942 A. In this passage we must, with Mr. Prickard, rest 
for the present in Madvig’s éraday wavcy, though perhaps 
athoy Would be nearer the tradition. Plutarch uses else- 
where the fine phrase ra reravixa TaOy Kal Kevipara (Galb. 1.), 
but there of the dismemberment of the Roman empire. 

942 B. épddiov O& avyvov ev xpuavig tkmwpac KopniZwv 
Mr. Prickard translates ‘in golden caskets,” a use of the 
word for which I do not know a parallel. Mr. King 
suggested, with some probability, that these “cups” are 
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perhaps due to some confused story about the /budlae ! 
(as we call them) of our museums, which have large cup- ‘ 
shaped extremities, and which were used as money: they 

are sometimes spoken of as ‘ring-money’: see Dr. Joyce, 1 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, ii., p. 385, cp. 241. Of . 
course one does not mean to say that Plutarch used éy as i 
equivalent to “consisting in,” but that the tale of travel 
which supplied some material for this myth used the ‘ 
expression ékmwpata in connexion with the épdécov—it i 


consisted of things like é«w#uara—and thus the association 

arose, which was afterwards represented semi-rationalis- ( 

tically as the conveying of épdcia actually in goblets. | 
942 C. In the next section the simplest addition is 

peyaAdag <Tyac> Exywv O¢ Kat twac, as it is natural that a : 


traveller would be honoured in Carthage. To Mr. Prickard 
éxwv, d¢ for Exovros is due. He reads péradda Exwv, d¢ for | 


peyaAag Exovrog; and it is true that there is no lacuna after 
peyaAdac in the MSS. He supposes the importance of the 
man in Carthage was due to his being a mine-owner. 


Wyttenbach suggested peya\ag Eyovrog <rov Kodvou> timag. 
The discovery of supposedly antique documents was a 

common procedure, e.g. the books of Numa, the story about 
the wonders beyond Thule, the writings of Dares and Dictys, ; 
&c. The last words of the twenty-sixth chapter might be | 


printed thus: rev re parvopévwy Oew@v Epn xpivat (Kai por maps- 
keAevero) Tima Srapepdvtwe TH aeAhvyv we Tod Biov KvowraTny 
oveav <kal Tig HueTépag Yig ayxiora> éxouévnyv—the addition 
of course being merely suggested as indicative of the | 
sense, not the actual words. | 
942 E. Possibly wept before Kdépgny is out of place and 

belongs to the next sentence ov yap wept 8 pijvac adda Trup’ 
8& wijvac op@uev avtiy Ure tie yne “for it is not for about 

six months, but at intervals of six months, that we see her 

under the Earth.” We thus get an effective antithesis, | 
emphasized by assonance of the prepositions. For this 
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rare and rather late use of wapa cp. Liddell and Scott, s.v. 
mapa, Cec. 

943 B. The first death (separation of Soul and Reason 
from the body) Earw év tH <y)> Tig Anntpos’ <dd rpocéouxe 
T® TedXevrav> év avTy TeAsiv. The addition of yj by Madvig 
is certain, as the antithesis proves 6 & (i.e. the second 
death, separation of Soul and Reason) éy rij oeAjvy tiie 
Pepaepdvync. The other addition, that of Bernardakis, 
indicates the necessary sense, which indeed was seen by 
Wyttenbach and is obvious ; but we should expect reXéi- 
ofa, as in the well-known passage of Plutarch, Frag. 
De Anima 2 (or is it Themistius?), quoted in Stobaeus, 
120, 28, which no doubt Bernardakis had in mind: rére 8? 
macyet (SC. 1) Puxn) TaDog, olov of TeAeTaig pEyaAae KaTopytaZo- 
pevor’ OO Kal TO pia TO phate Kal TO Epyov To Epyw row 
reXevrav kal reAsioBar movoioe. See also Apuleius Met., 
xi, 21, which shows that an initiation into mysteries was 
regarded asa sort of death, and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness: cp. the formula used in connexion with the Tauro- 
bolium 77 aelernum renatus. 

943 D. éviag 62 Kal rev txel TepiKadtw TpETTOMévag OloV tig 
Bvbdv abbis doa xaradvopévag. This adverb repixarw seems 
unusual. Perhaps xatw wepirperopuévacg: Cp. 937 F fin. éxxu- 
Biorwvrwy Kal wepirperovtwy (for this intransitive use of 
wepitpémev cp. Hom. Od. x. 469). 

943 E. For byow read vypirnn to fill the gap. The 
copyist seems to have had some difficulty with the termi- 
nation in the archetype: cp. E in 944 A, Ospu<drnrog>. In F 
before pera€d supply <dveiv> or <éirray>. 

945 B. It looks as if we should transpose dvelpax ypw- 
pevac to follow tavm. But there is some omission in the 
passage, as ai uiv has no ai é to follow, and there appear 
to be two classes of these worldly men to account for, the 
men of action and the men of passion, I should suggest 
to arrange the passage some way thus—ai pév oiov év brv@ 
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dveipact XYpwmeva taic Tov Biov uvnuoobvaie <ai 6? raic appoat- 
vac (Or payxAogbvaic)> diavépovra. I do not know of any 
other place where the explanation of the Endymion myth 
which is given here is found. Generally he is the symbol 
of sleep, perpetual, quiet, deep sleep, 6 rév arpomrov trvov 
iabwy Evdupziwy (Theocr. 3. 49). 


As another classical work which deals with astronomy, 
and does more justice to the Stoics, Mr. Prickard adds a 
translation of Cicero’s Somnium Scipionts, which, it is 
superfluous to say, is a scholarly and elegant version. In 
the translation of just one passage one would wish for a 
closer rendering—c. 22, cum autem ad idem unde semel 
profecta sunt cuncta astra redierint eandemque totius caeli 
descriptionem longis intervallis rettulerint, tum ille vere 
vertens annus appellari potest, ‘“‘when the stars shall 
have repeated at that long interval an entire measured 
> Is it not rather “and have reproduced after a long 
interval the exact same map of the whole heavens”: cp. 
Cicero, ap. Tac. Orat. 16, is est magnus et verus annus quo 
eadem fosttio caeli siderumque, quae cum maxime est, 
rursum existet. We are selfish enough to wish that 
Mr. Prickard had been less interested in astronomy, and 


year,’ 


more interested in myth, and so had given us instead a 
translation and commentary on (say) the myth of Timar- 
chus in the De Genio Socratzs. But, indeed, a scholar 
should be left to please himself. 

In conclusion, let us once again tender our cordial 
thanks to Mr. Prickard for his valuable work, and respect- 


fully hope that he may give us many more studies in 
Plutarch, characterized by the fine scholarship and careful 
judgment which mark the treatise we have been con- 
sidering. 


L. C. PURSER. 
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SOME FURTHER NOTES ON MEDIAEVAL 
HIBERNO-LATIN AND HIBERNO-FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


na gee the appearance of my last paper on these 
subjects! two books of great importance from the 
point of view of the student of mediaeval Hiberno-Latin 
culture have been published. The first is the long- 
promised Geschichte der lateintschen Literatur des Mit- 
telalters' of Max Manitius. The second is entitled Les 
Chrétientés Celtigues* and is from the pen of Dom Louis 
Gougaud. To the previous work of both these scholars I 
have frequently had occasion to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness. It is not my intention to write a review of these 
books, but I may say that on the lines on which they are 
designed, both are characterized by thoroughness, scrupu- 
lous accuracy, and impartiality. It is to be hoped that 
Dom Gougaud’s volume will become as well known in 


1 HERMATHENA, IQIO, xvi, pp. 58- enter into a detailed account of Hi- 


72. berno-Latin literature, but on pp. 239- 
2 Erster Teil, Miinchen, 1911 (= Miil- 294 of his book he gives an account of 
ler’s Handbuch, Bd. ix, Abt. 2). the more important writers, with biblio- 
3 Paris, 1911.  (Bibliothéque de  graphies extending down to the end of 
Enseignement de I’Histoire Ecclési- 1910. His book covers the period from 
astique.) the establishment of Christianity down 


4 A large number of Hiberno-Latin toabout the twelfthcentury. Manitius 
authors and anonymous works, e.g. treats the subject in general on pp. 9- 
lives of saints, liturgical tracts, hymns, 14. An excellent account of Irish- 
etc., not coming exactly under the Latin culture in the early Middle Ages 
term ‘literature,’ are excluded from may also be seen in Wattenbach 
Dr. Manitius’ book. It is also well (Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im 
to note that he rarely refers to work Mittelalter, 7. Aufl. von Diimmler 
published later than 1906 or 1907. und Traube, Bd. 1, 1904, pp. 128- 
Dom Gougaud does not, of course, 135). 
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Ireland as it deserves. I may also draw attention to the 
same author’s most valuable article on Celtic Liturgies, 
which appeared in the great Dictionnaire ad’ Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie,: now in course of publication at 
Paris under the editorship of Dom F. Cabrol. 


(A.) Writers omitted in previous articles. 

1. Thomas Scottus, fl. saec. ix, author of a poem found 
in MS. Paris No. 8091, and also in several others; see 
Manitius (Neues Archiv de: Gesellschaft fiir 4ltere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde, Bd. 36, Ig10, pp. 68-71). 

2. Gille or Gillebertus, fl. c. 1105-1145, bishop of 
Limerick, was the author of (a) a short letter to Anselm 
printed in Migne (Patrol. Lat., 159, col. 244), and (6) a tract 
“De Usu Ecclesiastico” also printed in Migne (loc. cit., 
cols. 995-1004). MSS. of the complete work are found at 
Cambridge University Library, Ff. 1. 27, pp. 239-242, 
and at Durham, MS. B. ii. 35. The prologue alone occurs 
in MS. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, No. 66, pp. 98- 
99 (cf. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, etc., vol. ii, 1865, 
p. 208; James, Catalogue of the Mss. in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1909, pp. 137-145). 

3. William of Drogheda, d.c. 1245. He lectured on 
canon law at Oxford during the first half of the thirteenth 
century. About 1239 he wrote for the use of his pupils 
his “ Summa Aurea,” an elaborate treatise on canon law, 
which is extant in an apparently imperfect condition in 
MSS. at Cambridge, Luxemburg, Rome, and Tours. It has 
not yet been printed, but extracts from it have been given 
by Maitland (English Historical Review, 1897, xii, pp. 630- 
658; cf. also Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church 
of England, 1898, pp. 107-116). 

4. Philip of Slane, a Dominican friar, d. 1326. He was 
vpishop of Cork in 1321. About 1316-1320 he wrote an 


1 Art. Celtiques (liturgies), fascicule * See also Baehrens, Poetae Latini 
22, 1910, minores, v, 883, p. 372. 
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abridgment of the Topographia Hiberniae of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. His work, which contains some things not 
in the original, is found in a single MS. in the British 
Museum, Additional MS. 19513, f. 164 sq. saec. xiv, where 
it was discovered by M. Paul Meyer. It is dedicated to 
Pope John XXII, and has not yet been printed. A 
fourteenth-century Provencal translation of this tract was 
also discovered by M. Meyer in the British Museum, Ms. 
Additional 17920, f. 20 sq. saec. xiv. The author of this 
Provengal version is not known. A somewhat defective 
edition of it has been published by Ulrich (Frére Philippe, 
Les Merveilles de l’Irlande. Texte provengal. Leipzig 
1892). Consult Cotton (Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicae, i, 1851, 
p. 218), Paul Meyer (Archives des Missions scientifiques 
et littéraires, 2° série, t. 3, 1866, pp. 261, 307; Romania, i, 
1872, p. 385; Romania, 21, 1892, pp. 451-454), Dimock 
(Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, Rolls series, vol. v, 1867, 
pp. Ixxvi, Ixxvii), Hardy (Descriptive Catalogue, etc., 
vol. iii, 1871, pp. 7, 8), and Stimming (ap. Gréber, Grund- 
riss der romanischen Philologie, Bd. ii, Abt. 2, 1897, 
p. 68). 

5. Symon Simeonis, fl. 1322. A full account of this 
most interesting author will be found in another article 
in this number of HERMATHENA. 

6. Patricius de Hibernia, fl. saec. xiv? The Munich 
MS. Cod. Lat. 3852, membr. 4to saec. xiv, contains on fols. 
44-48 a ‘*Sophisma determinatum a magistro Patricio de 
Hibernia,” which commences with the words “ Homo est 
animal. Circa istam rationem quaeritur,” etc. (Catal. 
codicum Latinorum Bibl. Regiae Monacensis. Ed. altera, 
tom. i, pars 2, 1894, p. 146). I have not succeeded in getting 
any information concerning this Patricius. 


(B.) Additions to previous articles. 


1. An interesting little book on St. Patrick has recently 
2A 2 
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been published by l’Abbé Riguet (Saint Patrice, 389-461. 
Paris, 1911). 

A considerable number of Latin poems were attributed 
to St. Patrick during the Middle Ages. To those enume- 
rated in my former papers may be added a long one in 
hexameters found in MS, Cotton. Titus, D. xxiv. fol. 74, 
saec. xiii. The concluding portion of this poem, dealing 
with the wonders of Ireland, was printed by Wright 
and Halliwell (Reliquiae Antiquae, volume ii, 1845, 
Pp. 103-107). 

2. On Columbanus consult Wattenbach (Deutschlands 
Geschichtsquellen, etc., 7 Aufl., Bd. 1, 1904, pp. 130-133), 
and Manitius (Geschichte, etc., I, Ig11, pp. 181-187, and 
Neues Archiv, etc., 36, 1911, p. 760). On the “celeuma” 
attributed to him see also Gundlach (Neues Archiv, etc., 
xv, 1889, p. 514), and Krusch (Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. 
Rer. Meroving., t. iv, 1902, p. 19). 

3. There is a MS. of the Paschal Epistle of Cummian in 
the British Museum, Cotton. Vitellius, A. xii, fols. 76-80, 
(Planta, Catalogue of the MSs. in the Cottonian Library, 
1802, p. 380). 

4. On St. Gallus see Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 1, 
Pp. 133, 134); and on his poem on St. Columbanus found 
in MS. Einsiedeln No. 257 see Krusch (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Script. Rer. Meroving., t. iii. 1896, p. 629, and t. iv, 1902, 
PP: 34, 37, 242). 

5. On the Irish Augustin see Gougaud (Les Chré- 
tientés Celtiques, 1911, pp. 256, 257). 

6. On Lathcen consult Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 99, 159, 
210), and Dom A. Staerk (Les Manuscrits Latins du v* 
au xiiit siécle conservés a la Bibliothéque Impériale de 
Saint Petersbourg, t. i, 1910, pp. 39-41). 

7. A work of St. Aileran entitled “ Rethorica Alerani” 
was preserved in the twelfth century in the monastic library 
of St. Florian near Linz (Czerny, Die Bibliothek des Chor- 
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herrnstifts St. Florian, Linz, 1874, p. 235; Manitius, loc. 
cit., p. 10). 

8. Many Mss, of the Vita S. Brigidae of Cogitosus 
are in existence. A new edition is in preparation by 
the present writer. 

g. On Adamnan consult Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 236-239, 
and Neues Archiv, etc., 36, 1911, p. 759). Material for the 
illustration of his De Locis Sanctis will be found in Heisen- 
berg (Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, Teil i, 1908, pp. 130, 
175, 192). ; 

10. On Cellanus see Kuno Meyer (Eriu, v, Igt1, 
pp. 110-111). 

11. On Josephus Scottus see Wattenbach (loc. cit., 
Bd. 1, p. 171), and Manitius (Neues Archiv, etc., xi, p. 558, 
and 36, 1911, p. 765; Geschichte, etc., pp. 547-549). 

12. On Dicuil see Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 1, p. 171), 
and Manitius (Geschichte, etc., pp. 647-653). Manitius 
seems unaware that Dicuil’s computistical work has been 
printed in full in the Proc. R. I. Acad., 1907, 26, section C, 
Pp. 378-446. 

13. On Clemens Scottus see Wattenbach (loc. cit., 
Bd. 1, pp. 227, 253), and Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 456-458, 
and Neues Archiv, etc., 36, 1911, p. 767). 

14. On Dungal see Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 1, p. 170), 
and Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 370-374). His poem in honour 
of Bishop Hildoardus has been re-edited by Dom A. Staerk 
(Les Mss. Latins de St. Petersbourg, t. i, 1910, p. 200). 

15. On Sedulius Scottus see Wattenbach (loc. cit., 
Bd. 1, p. 319), and Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 315-323, and Neues 
Archiv, etc., 36, 1911, p. 769). 

16. On Moengal or Marcellus see Zimmer (Neues 
Archiv, etc., xvii, p. 211), and Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 1, 
p. 270). 

17. In 1647 Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, ii, 
Trias Thaumaturga, pp. 582-596) published a long metrical 
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life of St. Brigid of Kildare, which had been transcribed 
for him from a MS. at Monte Casino with collations from 
MSS. at Rome. These MSS. are still in existence. ‘This 
life he attributed on altogether insufficient grounds to 
St. Coelan of Iniskeltra, who died about 750, and whose 
name is Latinized as Chilienus. The twelve elegiac lines 
with which this Vita commences are quoted in the ancient 
Vila S. Donati Scotti published by the Bollandists (Acta 
Sanctorum, Octobris tomus ix, 1858, pp. 655-662) as the 
production of Donatus Scottus, who was bishop of Fiesole 
from 829 to876. This circumstance has puzzled a number 
of critics, but it seems to me that the explanation is simple. 
Could not Donatus Scottus have been the author of the 
metrical Vila S. Brigidae, since the attribution to Chilienus 
will not stand? This hypothesis receives confirmation 
from a MS. at Florence. 

I hope to investigate this question fully on some future 
occasion. 

18. On Joannes Scottus and his works see Watten- 
bach (loc. cit., Bd. 1, pp. 323, 324), and the most excellent 
account in Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 322-339). To the works 
of Joannes must be added his Latin translation of the 
Solutiones of Priscianus Lydus, which has been edited by 
Bywater (Prisciani Lydi quae extant, pp. 41-104; cf. 
Manitius, loc. cit., p. 338). For a comparison of the 
commentaries on Martianus Capella by Joannes and 
by Dunchat see Manitius (Neues Archiv, etc., 1910, Bd. 36, 
pp. 55-60). For a curious mention of Joannes Scottus see 
Yule (Cathay and the way thither, vol. ii, 1866, p. 346). 
See also Manitius (Neues Archiv, etc., 36, 1911, p. 769), and 
for his astronomical knowledge see P. Gabriel Meier (Die 
sieben freien Kiinste im Mittelalter, Heft 2, Programm, 
Einsiedeln, 1887, p. 24). 

19. On Electus Scottigena see Wattenbach (loc. cit., 
Bd. 1, p. 318). 
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20. On Dunchat see Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 1 
p. 334n), and Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 502, 525, 526). 

21. On Cruindmelus see Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 523-525). 

22. On Malsachanus see Manitius (loc. cit., pp. 521-523). 

23. On Dubduin see Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 1, 
p. 270n). 

24. On Probus see Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 1, p. 253). 
As far as I am aware no MS. of his Vita S. Patricii is now 
known to exist. 

25. On the Chronicle of Marianus Scottus see Watten- 
bach (loc. cit., Bd. 2, 6 Aufl., 1894, pp. 114-116). 

26. On David Scottus see Wattenbach (loc. cit., Bd. 2, 
PP- 95, 96). 

27. For a letter of Richard Fitzralph see Yule (Cathay 
and the way thither, vol. ii, 1866, pp. 332-333). 


(C.) Mediaeval Hiberno-French Literature. 

In his translations into French, Geoffrey or Goffroi of 
Waterford appears to have had the assistance of a certain 
Servais Copale. Of his translation of the Secreta Secre- 
torum of the Pseudo- Aristotle several MSS. are in existence. 
The following are known to me:—Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Nos. 571,! 1822, fols. 84-125, 7856; and London, 
British Museum, Harleianus 219, saec. xiv, fols. 80-105b 
(Reinsch, Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Litteraturen, Bd. 68, 1882, p. 9). On the sources 
utilized by Geoffrey see Hamilton (The Romanic Review, 
vol, i, 1910, pp. 259-264). Consult also Gidel (Annuaire 
de 1’ Association pour l’encouragement des études grecques 
en France, t. viii, p. 303 sq.), R. Forster (De Aristotelis 
quae feruntur secretis secretorum, Programm, Kiliae, 1888, 
p. 20 n. 3, and Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, vi, 1889, 
pp. 17, 62n, 63), Orpen (The Song of Dermot and the 


‘This Ms. is incomplete. Geoffrey’s Jordan (Romanische Forschungen, 
work is also possibly in Nos. 1088 and 1911, 29, Heft 2, pp. 680-705). 
2022. On Nos. 571 and 1822 see Leo 
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Earl, 1892, pp. xxix-xxxi), and Gréber (Grundriss der 
romanischen Philologie, Bd. 2, Abt. 1, 1902, pp. 1012, 
1023). 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
Secreta Secretorum was translated into English, about the 
year 1423, byan Anglo-Irish scholar named James or John 
Yonge, from the French version of Geoffrey. This trans- 
lation is extant in MSS. Bodleian, Rawlinson B 490, and 
Lambeth Palace, Carew 633. It has been printed by 
Steele (Early English Text Soc., Extra Series, vol. Ixxiv, 
1898, pp. 121-248). Yonge is also probably the author of 
the abridged translation of the Expugnatio Hiberniae of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, which occurs in the same Bodleian 
MS. See also Gilbert(Facsimiles of National Mss. of Ireland, 
Part 3, 1879, p. xiv, Plate 36, and Appendix v), and Orpen 
(The Song of Dermot and the Earl, 1892, p. xxxi). 

Examples of Hiberno-French literature are very un- 
common. Besides the translations of Geoffrey of Waterford, 
we have the long and most interesting French historical 
poem, which, though originally drawn up or inspired by 
an Irishman named Morice Regan about 1171, was written 
down in its present form by some unknown author after 
about 1226. This poem is preserved ina single incomplete 
MS. at Lambeth Palace, MS. Carew 596, of the last quarter 
of the thirteenth century. An excellent edition has been 
published by G. H. Orpen (The Song of Dermot and the 
Earl. Edited with translation and notes, Oxford, 1892). 
Orpen has also made much use of it in his recently 
published book, /redand under the Normans, Oxford, 1911, 
2 vols. 

Finally, we also possess an ancient French poem on 
the erection of the walls of the town of New Ross in 1265, 
which is found in the British Museum Ms., Harleianus 
913,’ transcribed about 1308, apparently by a certain Friar 


' There is a seventeenth-century copy in MS. Lansdowne 418, 
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Michael of Kildare! This poem has been printed by 
Madden (Archaeologia, vol. xxii, 1829, pp. 307-322). See 
also Hardy (Descriptive Catalogue, etc., vol. iii, 1871, 
p. 166), Gilbert \Facsimiles of National Mss. of Ireland, 
Part 3, 1879, pp. iii-v, and Appendix II, where the poem 
is transcribed in full), and Orpen (Song of Dermot, etc., 
p. xxviii). This MS. contains a number of pieces in prose 
and verse, chiefly of a satirical nature. These pieces are in 
English or Latin, and would appear to be from the pen 
of Friar Michael. An Anglo-Irish ballad on fols. g-10, in 
120 lines, on the vanity of riches and of the enjoyments of 
life, is expressly attributed to this personage. It has been 
printed by Wright and Halliwell (Reliquiae Antiquae, 
vol. ii, 1845, pp. 190-194; cf. also p. 208, and vol. i, 1845, 
p- 140), and also by Gilbert (Facsimiles, etc., Part 3, 
Plate 5). 
M. ESPOSITO. 


‘It is hardly possible that Friar Ross in the Thirteenth Century, 
Michael was the author of this Anglo- Dublin, 1911, pp. 16-19). Croker has 
Norman poem, though he certainly reprinted the poem with an English 
composed the still unprinted Latin metrical translation. An English poem 
satirical verses on fol. 26v° of the MS.; and a lullaby were printed from this 
see Croker (Popular Songs of Ireland, Ms. by Pinkerton (Ulster Journal of 
1839, pp. 277-304), and Orpen (New Archaeology, 8, 1860, pp. 268-279). 
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SOME NOTES ON CALLIMACHUS. 


Hymn I. 72: 
pakapeoow ddiLoow. 

7." form 6AiZwyv, found also in Nicander, 7hertaca, 372, 

(6AiZwveo in 123) and Anth. Pal. 1X. 521, is‘not pre- 
Alexandrine, except in an old Attic inscription (rotm ... 
oA ciSom wvarnpioic, cited by L. & S.) and in Jad XVIII. 519. 
In this last passage, though the true reading is Aaoi 8’bn’ 
dXrtZovec jaav, ‘ the people were of smaller size at their feet,’ 
the spurious form tzoAiZoves, ‘somewhat smaller,’ was a 
variant from very early times, as is proved by the imitation 
bpjoowy in the ‘Shield of Heracles,’ 258 (see Leaf on 
/l., 1. ¢.). Perhaps Call. here aims at establishing w7’ 
oAiZoves for the Homeric line, just as in other Homeric 
controversies his Hymns show to what view he inclines 
(cf. F. de Jan, De Callimacho Homeri interprete, pp. 54 ff.). 


Hymn Il. 25-27: 
in in POéyyerOe Kaxov paxdperow épilev. 
ds padxeTar paxdperory, ua BaorAye payxorro' 
doris éu@ Baordy, Kai “AmoAAwve paxo.to. 

Line 27, which is not found in CKQ, is rejected by 
Blomfield as being ‘ plane adulterinus,’ without any more 
definite statement of his objections to it. Line 26 is a 
characteristic Callimachean display of the court-poet’s 
flattery of his monarch (cf. I. 55 ff., and 85-90; IV. 165 ff), 
whom he here makes the equal of the gods ; and Blomfield 
may have felt that 1. 27 is redundant, as merely containing 
the same idea put in converse form, But the dwelling on this 
flattery is of the very essence of Call.’s adulation; cf. I. 79-80, 
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where the repeated Avw¢ perhaps serves to emphasize the 
close connexion between Ptolemy and Zeus, while the 
general sense is the same as if this Awe were omitted 
(‘but kings are of Zeus, since there is nothing more 
divine than “ Zeus-kings”’). So we may keep 1. 27 here. 
Meineke stoutly defends its retention, saying, ‘Hunc versum 
qui tollunt, Callimachum e Callimacho tollunt.’ Its 
omission from C must be due to émororéAevrov. 


Hymn Il. 45: 


éx d€ vv Poi Bov. 


In Homer viv or vv, when not temporal, usually indicates 
‘the immediate sequence of one thing ufon’ or else ‘from 
another’ (see L. and S., with examples). But here the use of 
dé vv corresponds rather to that of 8’a4p in Homer, when the 

latter expression adds to a list of things that resemble one 
another ; cf. Call. I. 77, where Schneider, followed by 
Meineke, reads revynsrag Sap’ “Apnoc, comparing //. IL. 
521, 546, 584, etc. 
Hymn Il. 51-2: 
now ’AoAAwv 
Booxopevyno’ dpbadrpov érnyayev. 

Perhaps Call. here intends a kind of paronomasia 
(‘ paronomasia by suggestion’ we might call it) between 
Booxopévyo’ and Pacxaiver, the latter word being suggested 
in the phrase 6g@aApov triyyayev. Similarly in I. 102, 103 we 
have ij i) wathov, te BéAoc, where Call. not only puts forward 
a derivation for the cry ij, but perhaps also perpetrates a 
lusus etymologicus between raijov and raier, suggesting the 
latter in te Bé\oc. See note below on that passage. 


Hymn Il. 76: 
"AcBvorid. rapbero yaty. 


‘Set thee beside the land of the Asbystae,’ i. e., ‘estab- 
lished thee in a iand which borders on (zapijxet, as Herodotus 
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would say) that of the Asbystae.’ mapa@éo8a is thus ‘a sort 
of’ active to mapijxev. Kuiper (Stud. Call., 1, ad loc.) may, 
indeed, be right in thinking that the verb is used here of 
the god’s being ‘entrusted’ to the Asbystae, in a sense 
parallel to that in which things consigned to another’s 
keeping are called wapaijxa, and the depositor is said 
maparifes@ai r:. But noun and verb are both extremely rare 
in this sense, whether used of things or of persons; and 
Call. would hardly speak of Aristoteles as ‘ entrusting’ the 
patron deity of his colony to a tribe that must have been 
hostile, and that was presumably part or all of those 


‘ Libyans’ who tricked the colonists out of a chance of 


settling on rdv KaAXtoror trav xwpwv (see Herod. IV. 158). 


Hymn Il. 77-79 
év 0€ roAne 
Oijxe reAcohopinv érerynorov, 7 evi woAXol 


, ; ° os 
torariov tirrovew én’ ioxiov, & ava, Tavpot. 


Here vorar:ov may be either (1) adverbial with rirrovaw, 
or (2) an adj. qualifying isyfov, really adverbial in effect. 

To én’ isyiov Meineke objects that it does not suit the 
description of a sacrifice ; ‘in genua et caput procumbunt 
vituli bovesque cum caeduntur, in coxam autem quiescendi 
causa vel dormituri.’ He suggests én’ iyviov, ‘i.e. émi you.’ 
But nowhere else is iyvioy equivalent to yévv. 

Schneider defends the text on two different pleas :— 
(1) Call. (he thinks) need not mean that the bulls fall é’ 
isxiov when being sacrificed, but rather that their sacrifice 
keeps them from again reclining (vordtiov) in that quiet 
posture—their time for falling thus is over. But rimrrovow 
is too strong a word to be used of a bull’s settling to repose ; 
we should expect something equivalent to «Aivovra or 
karaxXivovra, and Schn. himself cites Theophrastus, Bove 


émi TO aptorepov isyiov KataxAwouEvog evdiay onuaiver, .... emt 


{ 
{ 
| 
| 
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deEov 8: yemova (fragm. Tepi onusiwv, § 54), and Coluthus, 
Tavpot.... KexAmmévor Bapbyouvov én’ iaylov evvaZovro (1. 120). 
(2) He thinks the phrase can even apply to the act of 
sacrifice itself, ‘quod naturae legibus convenientius est 
recumbere boves, quam procumbere in caput vel genua 
certe tum, quum quis frontem eorum vehementiore ictu 
feriat.. On Ap. Rh. I. 431, where a slain ox falls forward 
(nprte & apuporéporor Trepippndj¢ Kepdeoo.v), he points out 
that the blow is given xara wAarvv avyéva, NOt Kara pétwror ; 
and in Nonnus, Dzonys. V., 17-18 (apascopévao per@rov | 
mpnvig udaxoc Emre), Thyestes the slayer at the same time 
taXivrovov tipuce Sapiy, | avxeviovg 6 révovrag amndvinoe, 
which would cause the forward fall. 

For im’ isxiov I would suggest imoyeow, ‘one after 
another,’ which would strengthen the idea of lavishness in 
the sacrificing, already conveyed in part by woAXoi. In the 
three Homeric passages where it occurs (//. XI. 668 ; XVIII. 
68; XXIII. 125) émioyepw has the same position in the line 
as here—a feature not uncommon in Callimachus’ borrow- 
ings from Homer; in one it is used of successive deaths 
(avrol re xrevoue’ tmiayep@, //, XI. 668). The rareness 
of the word would make it attractive to Call., and would 
prove a stumbling-block to the copyists, whose éz’ isyiov 
may have been originally a marginal gloss on the equally 
rare voruriov, their interpretation ‘ fall backwards’ replac- 
ing the misunderstood sense ‘fall their last fall,’ ‘fall in 
death.’ But perhaps the inappropriateness of éa’ ioyiov 
need not be pressed, if we assume that Callimachus, court - 
poet and antiquarian, would not be observant of the 
anatomical details of the slaughter. 


Hymn Ul. §7: 
réOurac edré ody Kapverades nAvOov Spar. 
Apollo himself was styled Oégsjroc. Pausanias saw at 
Olympia an altar of Apollo Oépyuvog—a title which he 
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rightly conjectured to be the Elean equivalent of the Attic 
Ofomog (V. 15, 7, With Frazer’s note). 


Hymn II. 94-06: 
ovde ToAE TOO” Evermev dPeAGipa, TOooa Kupyvy, 
MV@OLEVOS TPOTEPYNS GpTaKTVOS. OvdE ev avTol 


Barriaddat PoiBovo wA€ov Oedv adAov Erevoar. 


ere avrot MSS. lacks int. ence Meineke 
H of the MSS. lacks point. Hence M k 
proposed av ror; but ror is too weak to stand at the end of 
a line. A better emendation is Schn’s, atre, ‘in turn’; as 
Apollo has conferred especial benefits on Cyrene, so the 
Cyrenians 7” turn have honoured him above all other gods. 
He compares xaya piv vd« Epaca, tobr’ éxiorapuat, | odd avd ob 
(Soph., Electra, g10, 911). I suggest avrov, ‘ great Phoebus’; 
cf. Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 181; H. Hymn to Hermes, 234 
(with Sikes and Allen’s notes). 


Hymn Il. 101-103: 


TOV pev ov KaTyVvapeEs aAXov éx’ aAXAw 
BaddAwv adkiv dvotov, érnirnoe dé Ads, 

‘ in i) mauiov, ter Bedos, .... .’. 
These cries of encouragement are not mentioned in the 
‘Homeric’ Hymn. Perhaps Call. follows Ephorus, who 
says that Apollo set out from Athens for Delphi, yevduevov 

Os. ‘ , Y . ~ v s , , 
6: kata [lavoréac, Tirvdy xataXioat, EXovTa TOY TOTOY, Biaov 
avépa kai wapavonov’ tovc 6? Tapvasaiove, suppigavrac aury, 
kal GAAov pnvioa yadrerov avépa, MiGwva rb Svoua, éxixAnow 
8 s ¢ , Ni > Xr , e , > , v 
@ Apaxovra, Katatogevovtog © emuKtAcvav te Tatav, ad’ ov 
Tov mawvioudv ovtrwe && ove mapadofijvac roig pédXovar 


ouumimrev eis maparagw’ xrX. (cited by Strabo, IX., p. 646). 


The compound ézaireiy is pre-Alexandrine only in 
Hesiod, Scwt., 309 (of the naves of wheels, él & Aira 
péy’ avrevy). It recurs in II. 58; Theocr., /d@. XxXI. g1 
(BéBpuxec 0 éwavreov, in a battle); and Quintus of Smyrna, 
IV. 262 (émnvrnce 2 Aadc) and XI. 327 (Boot & éxaivreov 
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immo.) Homer uses only the 3rd sing. impf. of the 
simple avré#, which even in Attic has only the pres. and 
impf. tenses. Kuiper thinks the introduction of the aorist 
form here may have been suggested to Call. by a similarity 
of sound with the Homeric ézev@iunoe. I would go further 
and suggest that here we find expressed an opinion on 
Iliad 1. 22, 23, which is not indicated by Call.’s use of 
evgnueir’ and evpnpet in 1l.17,18 above. The unprecedented 
aorist érnirnoe, which Kuiper so strongly denounces (in his 
note on III. 56, 57: ‘hic quidem culpa vacat, qua turpiter 
peccavit Il. 102 a praesenti forma aureiy aoristum fingens 
plane novum éxnirnce d? Aad¢’), followed by the direct 
quotation of the people’s words, is an indirect vote for the 
view that by éwevpiunoay Homer means wer’ eipnniag 
éBdnoay, not the alternative ‘ gave pious assent zm szlence. 
As Kuiper points out, Call. knew the verb atw, whose 
Homeric use he follows correctly in II. 56, 57 (ave, impf.), 
and whose trisyllabic aorist, common in Homer, is found 
in composition in Call.’s contemporaries (avaveay, Theocr., 
Id. IW. 373 avioev, Ap. Rh. Iv. 75). If Call. had not 
intended a criticism of Z/. I. 22, 23 here, he could have 
replaced the unusual form of the text by a phrase embody- 
ing éwnvoe OF érhiaav. 

The same idea of encouragement expressed tn words is 
found in Ephorus’ xcataro&evovrocg & émiceAcvaw te marav, cited 
above. 

M. T. SMILEY. 
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CAESAR’S POSITION ON THE AXONA. 


De Bello Gallico, Bk. ii. cap. 8. 


Belgarum Qcies | 







Castellum 


| . a 


A. Praesidium Pontis 
B. Castellum Titurti 
| 


RACTICALLY all recent editions adopt the above 
plan of Caesar’s position on the Axona, because 

Col. Stoffel, under the direction of Napoleon III, made 
excavations in this locality and discovered traces of the 
camp and trenches with two castella. But where the 
result of excavation gives a wrong meaning to the Latin 
of the text, it is safe to suppose that there is something 
wrong about the excavation. And no amount of digging 
will prove that ‘ pro castris’ could mean anything but ‘on 
the side of the camp which faced the enemy,’ or that 
Caesar would write ‘a lateribus’ if he was referring to his 
right flank only. The ‘ traces of trenches and forts’ may 
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not be traces of Caesar’s works ; from the first century B.C. 
to the nineteenth A.D. is a long while, and many an Edie 
Ochiltree and his mason-lads may have left a mark on the 
spot. Mr. Long’s view is as follows :— 


Caesar’s camp was on a hill slightly elevated 
(paululum . . . editus) above a plain. The width of the 
hill where it faced the enemy (adversus) was sufficient for 
the arrangement of his men in order of battle. On each 
side of this width the hill had s¢eep slopes (deiectus). 
Caesar, having mentioned the two flanks, now speaks again 
of the front or face of the hill opposite to the enemy. He 
says that in front (reading ‘in fronée’) the hill, sloping 
gently upwards, gradually resumed a level.' To secure 
himself from attacks on the flanks, Caesar cut two trenches 
on (not from) each side of the hill in a transverse direction, 
i.e. at right angles, or nearly so, to what he calls the front 
or face of the hill. At each end of each trench he made a 
fort (castellum). 


Mr. T. R. Holmes first sides with Long, and points 
out the absurdity of Dr. W. G. Rutherford’s view; says 
he mistranslates ‘ pro castris,’ mistranslates ‘in fronte, &c. 
Then he gives a most weak-kneed recantation. He says 
that though ‘pro castris’ in every other passage means 
‘in front of the camp,’ here it may be used loosely for 
‘in front of the side of the camp.’ Also “ although 
Dr. Rutherford does mistranslate ‘in fronte,’ it does not 
violate his main contention. Caesar does certainly imply 
that the whole extent of the hill was just wide enough for 
his line of battle, but doubtless he meant only part of tt— 
viz. the part to the left of the camp.” Also, ‘‘‘ a lateribus’ 
is used loosely for ‘a dextro latere.’” All this is futile, 


1 Long takes ‘ planitiem ’ to refer to the level plateau on the top of the hill, but 
see note below. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XVI. 2B 
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and quite unworthy of Mr. T. R. Holmes. The position 
according to Long would be as follows :— 









Belgarum Actes 






A.8,.€.D = The hill 
JK ant C.H. The trenches 
wth castella 

£ =Roman Camp. 


That the above represents the position of the camp and 
the line of battle there can be no doubt whatever: the 
acies was drawn up pro castris. The only point open to 
criticism is the position of the trenches with their castella. 
Holmes points out that in the above position they would 
be of no use; Kraner thinks that the fossae were drawn 
on each flank back to the Aisne, and the castella placed 
on the ends furthest away from the river. And this would 
protect Caesar’s rear, zf such protection was necessary. But 
Caesar does not say so; the reason he drew the fossae was to 
avoid attacks on his flanks. The fact is that transversam and 
ab utroque latere have been misunderstood. If Caesar was 
thinking of the hill as a long ridge running from east to 
west, then he might use ‘transversam’ of a trench crossing it 
from north tosouth. But if, as is more likely, he was think- 
ing of himself, his camp, and his army facing north, then 
‘transversam’ would mean from right to left or from left 
to right. And while ‘ ab utroque latere’ generally means 
‘on either side,’ it can also mean ‘from either side’; 
and it is extremely likely that this is the meaning here, 
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for Caesar has just mentioned the fact that the east and 
west sides of the hill had seep slopes, implying that there 
was little fear of the enemy’s advancing up them. His only 
fear was that he might be outflanked on the level plateau 
in front of the camp, and the fossae were drawn as 
marked below, A B and C D. 





There may have been castella at A and D, but perhaps 
only at B and C, the two outer ends. 


N.B.—Long may be correct in his rendering of ‘in 
fronte . . . redibat,’ but the best MSS. have ‘in frontem,’ in 
which case we must translate :—‘ and gently sloping down 
towards the front by degrees returned to the plain ’—i.e. the 
hill merged itself in the plain. Caesar would hardly use 
planities of the plateau on the hill when he had just used 
it of the plain at its base, 


H. S. McINTOSH. 
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. The Sub- 
lime—-not 
properly 
definable 
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tion of the 
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THE SUBLIME IN CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY. 


§ 1. LL aesthetic qualities, including sublimity, refuse 

to submit themselves to verbal definition. Their 
truth is not to be gleaned from the surfaces of things. It 
lies too deep in the well of the soul, i.e. in feeling, to be 
reached by the science of abstractions, or set forth like the 
relations of ‘S, ‘P,’ and ‘M,’ in logical propositions. Its 
organon is not that framed by Aristotle. 

§ 2. The Sublime, in general, however, may be described 
as the aesthetically great, which, on reflection, gives delight. 
Its ‘greatness’ distinguishes it from the Beautiful,’ which 
is not necessarily, or even properly, great. ‘ Aesthetic’ 
is different from mathematical or dynamical greatness, 
which usually accompanies it. The distance of the earth 
from Sirius; the millions of years since the Ice Age; 
the mechanical energy of a planet, are conceptions, which 
possess the attribute of greatness ; but, taken in themselves, 
as matter of reflection, the feeling which they tend to 
inspire is rather one of weariness than of sublimity. 
‘Aesthetic’ greatness is always associated with some idea 
which interests us personally. Thus, the millions of years 
considered either in contrast to our brief span of life, or as 
but a day “in the sight of the Lord”; the planets 
regarded as ruling our destinies, or as forces harnessed to 
the chariot of Zeus; the starry heaven regarded as ‘ God’s 
throne’; are conceptions of a kind to beget the feeling of 
sublimity. The greatness of the Sublime, even in external 
objects, is akin to the moral and personal greatness which 
was conceived by Aristotle, when he exhorted his pupils to 


1 Of course, ‘the Beautiful’ is not the same as 7d Kaddv. 
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endeavour with all their might to immortalize themselves, 
by living up to what was most divine within them, “ for 
this,” he says, “though nothing in bulk or quantity, is in 
quality and value more precious than all the material 
world.” 

§ 3. The feeling of the Sublime, in general, is a special 
emotion of the vital feeling, i.e., of the feeling which stirs 
within us all in the great crises of our lives for good or evil, 
which manifests itself in moments of great enthusiasm, 
as when men instinctively grasp one another’s hands after 
a common struggle ending in a great victory, or in 
deliverance from a great common peril. 

The feeling of Beauty is one of ‘unmixed pleasure. 
The feeling of the Sublime, on the contrary, involves, as its 
initial stimulus, an element allied to pain or fear. Its first 
moment is a thrill, of greater or less intensity, imparted 
to us, when we are really in security, by the presentation 
of some object of external nature, or some image or 
conception in literature, the stupendous greatness or 
power of which comes home to us with a feeling of our 
own littleness or weakness. moment iS a 
recovery from this, accompanied in varying degrees by a 
requickening of the vital feeling. In the delightfulness of 
this requickening of the vital feeling lies the magic of the 
Sublime. 

§ 4. ‘ Longinus,’! who does not observe the affiliation 
of the feeling of sublimity to that of fear, and who 
only treats of the Sublime in literature, defines this as 
ueyadopposbyng amixnua, “the echo of a great soul”; 


Its second 


1 Burke, who (face Dr. Rhys Roberts, 
Acovuciou } Aoyyivou rept’ Tous, p. 260) 
knew his ‘ Longinus’ well, and refers 
to him expressly in his work on the 
“Sublime and Beautiful,”’ pt. 1, s. 17, 
treated the subject as was to be 
expected of a disciple of Locke. He 


therefore has little which reminds us 
of Longinus’ conception of Sublimity 
as the feeling produced in us by 
reason stimulating imagination to 
grasp or represent conceptions which 
(in Kant’s words) are evidence of ‘‘a 
faculty in us transcending every 


Desorip- 
tion of the 
feeling of 
Sublimity. 


The Sub- 
limity of 
literature 
and of rude 
Nature— 
the echo 
of a great 
soul in 
ours. 








Natural 
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Sublimity. 
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by which he means that the greatness of soul in 
sublime writers echoes itself in our souls as we read, and 
infects us with a proportionate feeling of exaltation. But 
the sublimity of rude nature also may be easily regarded 
in the same way. For example, as we contemplate the 
heavens on a clear night, when imagination loses itself in 
the limitless stellar spaces disclosed to scientific thought, 
and we rise to the conception of a personality which in 
wisdom and power and greatness would be adequate to 
the meaning of this sublimest of all natural objects: 
the feeling of awe that then steals over us may be 
interpreted as the echo of a great soul in ours. It is, 
however, in literature that the truth of Longinus’ observa- 
tion is most apparent. When a writer presents us with 
sublime images or conceptions, natural or moral, which 
delight us and move us to ecstasy with the secret suggestion 
that we are greater than we know, then indeed, in his power 
over us, we acknowledge the echo of a great soul in ours. 

§ 5. We seem to take an interest in Nature for its own 
sake, and speak with idiomatic propriety of natural 
sublimity ; yet the Natural is, in philosophic truth, only the 
schema of the moral Sublime. Here, however, we may 
adopt the popular distinction between them as forming 
two classes or kinds, 

Natural sublimity attaches to images or conceptions 
of the great and destructive phenomena of wild nature 
which solicit in us the fear of death or pain. Such 
are great mountain heights, glaciers, the ocean raging in 
storms, fierce tempests, or clouds black with the terrific 





standard of sense.’’ See e.g. Longinus, 
ch. xxxv, § 3, Sidwep tH Oewpia Kal 
Savoia THs avOpwrivns émiBorAjs ovd 
6 chumas Kdomos apkei K.T.A., Where we 
perceive this doctrine clearly indicated 
as regards spatial conceptions. Kant 
had studied Burke’s treatise carefully, 


but his knowledge of Longinus was 
probably indirect and imperfect. How- 
ever this may be, a comparison of the 
theories of Kant and Longinus would 
reveal on Kant’s part far more in- 
debtedness to the great ancient critic 
than seems to be generally known. 
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potentiality of lightning. It attaches also to those of other 
great phenomena usually associated with ideas of death 
and danger, such as night, darkness and obscurity in 
general, profound and ominous silence, mighty sounds 
like the menacing voices of multitudes of people. 

Moral sublimity, on the other hand, belongs to 
conceptions which suggest to us the idea of a will or 
character similar to, but greater than, our own, and 
actuated by motives or purposes pointing to something 
better and greater than life, for the sake of which it bids 
defiance to danger and death. This kind of sublimity, 
therefore, always implies as its basis the conception of 
courage or fortitude, whether employed for good or for evil. 
The contempt of death thus shown may be egoistic, and 
proceed from various motives—e.g. love of adventure, 
remorse, or despair—or it may be altruistic, and have its 
sole motive in heroic faith and love. 

§ 6. Moral sublimity, whether egoistic or altruistic, 
is higher and more moving than the sublimity of rude 
Nature. Natural sublimity conceives the death of the 
individual as worst, and life as best, for him. The thrill 
that affects him in the presence of naturally sublime objects 
is akin to the feeling of fear for his own life. The delight 
that succeeds it proceeds from the reassurance of his own 
safety. Its motto is— 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 

Non quia vexari quemquam est iucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 


Moral sublimity, on the other hand, even when 
egoistic, measures by a higher standard of value. Its motto 
might be the words of Chapman :— 


‘* There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is.” 


Moral 
higher 
than 
natural 
sublimity. 





The Uni- 
versality 
of the 
feeling 
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with illus- 
trations. 
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Measured by its standard, life is not best of all, nor 
death worst. Nothing in Nature is so sublime, or moves 
us so powerfully, as the calm strength of will which no 
physical danger can subdue, and which pursues its purpose 
without fear of pain or death. But its sublimity and 
moving power rise in proportion to the moral greatness of 
the ends to which it is directed. The despair of Ajax and 
the remorse of Othello are less sublime, and move us less, 
than the heroic self-immolation of Macaria or Mettus 
Curtius. For the courage of one who sacrifices his own 
life that his fellows may live and be happy reaches tlie 
zenith of moral sublimity. In the transport of delight 
with which men contemplate its image, each individual 
for the time puts off his individuality, and the heart of each 
takes its tone and rhythm from the heart of Humanity. 

§ 7. The genuinely Sublime in literature delights readers 
of equal culture always and everywhere. Its interest arises 
simply from the effect produced on feeling by some great 
image or conception, and is not dependent on words, 
except so far as these convey the image or conception truly. 
Any attempt to excite the feeling of sublimity by mere 
words results in bombast. A truly sublime passage will 
please when rendered into the language of other peoples, 
in other times and places, for its charm works more deeply 
than differences of language or country or custom. The 
feeling of the Sublime in all its varieties is embroidered 
on the vital feeling, in which all men are at one; hence 
the universality of its power. 

Thus, in Virgil’s image of a thunderstorm — 


‘*Tpse Pater media nimborum in nocte corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugere ferae, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor”’ ; 


in Prospero’s farewell to his art, the passage which 
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begins, “ Be cheerful, sir,” and ends— 


‘* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ” ; 


and in Plutarch’s description of the statue of Isis [i.e. 
Mother Nature], whom the Egyptian statuary represented 
as a veiled figure, seated, and inscribed with the words :— 


eyo eiue av TO yeyovos Kai bv Kai érdpevov, Kai ovde’s tw OvyTos TOV 
€mov wemAov avexdAuwev, * I am all that hath been, is, and shall be; 
and no mortal hath yet lifted my veil ”— 


in these we have instances of sublimity which seem 
destined to win recognition from critics in every age. 

§ 8. Sublimity in a writer implies a faculty of forming 
and expressing the great conceptions which beget great 
emotions, and therefore postulates, in him and his readers, 
considerable progress in thought as well as in moral and 
aesthetic culture. These were characteristic of the Greeks. 
But the vast conceptions which are the source of the highest 
sublimity are always obscure, i.e.they cannot be exemplified 
in determinate images. Now, the genius of the classical 
Greeks loved the clear and distinct ideas which beauty 
of form and scientific truth demand, and turned with 
impatience from the formless, the vague, the obscure, which 
inspired Hebrew writers to the production of so much 
sublime poetry. Indeed up to, and even long after, the 
time of Aristotle, the Greek language lacked a distinctive 
term to denote the Sublime as an aesthetic quality. The 
idea of it had not yet been detached from that of rd xadXov 
or rd Gavpaorév—the beautiful or the admirable in general. 
But the provision of a distinctive name for the Sublime, 
or the detachment of the idea of it, marked, when it came 
about, not a development of Greek literary genius, but of 
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(greek literary criticism ; and it is not to be supposed that 
Homer, Aeschylus, or Sophocles, or the people for whom 
they wrote, lacked perception or appreciation of the 
Sublime. While, however, it is true that the Greeks felt, 
and many of the Greek poets both felt and expressed, the 
sublimity of Nature, yet this seems not to have had for them 
the same degree of interest, directly and for its own 
sake, that it possesses for us. Natural sublimity was, for 
the most part, and remained for them merely something 
to which they resorted as material for comparisons 
intended to enhance moral sublimity. In Homer, at all 
events, it is chiefly in similes that natural sublimity 
appears. 

§ 9. In the /ézad, sublime natural images are employed 
to illustrate the dread aspect of Apollo as god of the 
pestilence, to describe warlike might, and to symbolise the 
various actions and emotions of warriors either fighting or 
on the eve of battle. Thus Apollo, proceeding to avenge the 
wrongs of his priest Chryses, ijie vuxri goumwe ; and, like the 
grim phantom of Heracles among the shades, in the 
Odyssey, tpeuviy vuxri gouwe, reminds us of Milton’s image 
of Death — “black it stood as night.” The host of 
Grecian warriors, returning to their tents from the 
assembly, expressed their agitation “with a noise as 
when a wave of the sounding sea thunders against 
the beach, and the mighty roar reverberates far out 
over the main.” The Argives (ii. 396), moved by a 
speech of Agamemnon, “shouted aloud, like a wave on 
some bleak coast—some wild rocky shore, on which the 
south wind dashes it.” The two Ajaxes and their followers, 
moving to battle, are compared to a moving storm-cloud : 
“even as when a goat-herd, from his place of outlook, sees 
a cloud coming over the sea before the blast of the west 
wind, and, being yet afar off, it seemeth to him ever 
blacker and blacker, even as pitch, while it moves over the 
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deep, and brings with it a mighty whirlwind; and he 
shivers with dread as he looks, and drives his flock of goats 
under acave: like this did the dark host of warriors move 
onward.” The destructive fires of earth and heaven are 
used to illustrate the destroying prowess of warriors. Thus 
we read of Hector (xi. 62) that “as from amongst the 
clouds a glittering baleful star (ovAwwc aorip) appeareth, 
and presently sinks again beneath their shadow, even so 
would Hector now appear amidst the foremost ranks, and 
again commanding in the rear; and all in bronze mail he 
glittered.” So Achilles (xxii. 25), as seen by Priam in 
pursuit of Hector, seemed to blaze “ like the star that comes 
up at harvest-time, whose rays shine forth with dazzling 
light among the host of stars at midnight—even that star 
which men name the Dog of Orion; brightest of all the stars 
is this, yet it is set for an evil sign aloft, and bringeth 
pestilence on hapless men. Even so gleamed the bronze 
on Achilles’ breast.” Striking instances of natural employed 
to heighten or illustrate moral sublimity appear in the 
formule of invocation of the gods, especially of Zeus. 
Such are— 


Zed, tore, peyote, KeAawvedés, aifepr vaiwr, 
and 
Zed ava, Awdwvaie, TeAaryixé, tHAOG: vaiwv. 


§ 10. But the //ad is rich in moral sublimity. We find 
in it the Sublime of patriotism. 

Hector is the Homeric ideal exemplar of patriotism. 
In him are combined a lofty conception of duty, a passionate 
devotion to the cause for which he fights, and the power of 
inspiring others with his own enthusiasm. He fights for 
hearth and home against the Achaean invaders, and his 
words of encouragement to his men have been spoken for 
alltime. “Fight,” he says, “and, if you fall by shaft or 
sword-stroke, die; no unseemly thing is it for a man to fall 
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and die fighting, that his country, his wife, and his children 
may be safe when he is gone.” ‘So spake he [Homer’s 
verse runs], and roused the might and courage of them all.” 
Who does not know the passage—that perennial spring of 
patriotic fire from which Macaulay drew when he wrote 
the lines beginning— 


‘* And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds ?” 


§ 11. We find also in the //zad the Sublime of melan- 
choly. There is unspeakable melancholy in the story of 
the madness that befell the brave and virtuous Bellero- 
phontés—for this is what happened—“ when he, even he, 
came to be hated of all the gods, and wandered alone in 
the Aleian plain, eating his own heart, and shunning the 
paths of men.” But sublime for more than its melancholy 
is the passage in which Sarpédon, exhorting his friend to 
battle, says: “‘ Ah, friend, if once escaped from this battle, 
you and I were for ever to be ageless and immortal, I—even 
I—would not fight in the foremost ranks, nor urge thee to 
war that giveth men renown; but now—since assuredly 
ten thousand fates of death do every way beset us, which 
no mortal can avoid—now, towev—let us onward!” The 
melancholy of Sarpédon, however, is not, like that of 
Hamlet, quietistic, but issues in active effort, in sublime 
courage. 

§ 12. The Odyssey derives much of its enchanting 
interest from its geographical obscurity. To the early 
Greeks, who knew little of the world beyond the Medi- 
terranean shores, the attractiveness of the Odyssey must 
have been even greater than it is tous. Adventurous fiction 
could entertain their imagination with a freedom which 
the extended knowledge of later times rendered impossible. 
This was understood and recognized by the Alexandrian 
poet-critics. Apollonius Rhodius must (like Milton) have 
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felt as if he had been“ born an age too late,’ when, bent on 
rivalling Homer, he attempted (with results which to us seem 
disastrous) to produce a geography like Homer’s, setting 
contemporary knowledge at defiance. The approach of 
Odysseus to Hades, and the obscurity of the way thither, 
through the gloomy land of the Cimmerians, were not 
censured for any lack of verisimilitude. When the Mekuia, 
in its opening lines, brings us to the confines of the 
World of Shades, it is the wondrous fascination of the story 
that we feel, and not its improbability. “Our ship 
came to the ends of the earth, to the deep-flowing ocean- 
stream, where is the country of the Cimmerians, dark with 
mist and cloud, on which the shining sun looks not down— 
not when he climbs the heights of heaven, nor yet when he 
turns him earthward again; but there the night of death 
broods over all.” The feeling aroused in us here is one of 
deep awe, like that excited by the opening lines of the 
Inferno of Dante. The journeyings of the Argonauts, on 
their return from Colchis, read almost like a satire, such as 
we find in the Vera Historia of Lucian; but Calypso’s Isle 
and those other places which Strabo teils us it were vain 
to search for on the map, the Halls of Circe, which stood 
witiiin a dense forest in the “Isle of Wailing,’ and her 
spells which transformed foolish men into wolves or 
swine; the palace of Aeolus, who lived in a floating island 
walled all round with bronze, and whom the son of Kronos 
had appointed keeper of the winds; theIsland of Thrinakrié, 
where the kine of Helios and his flocks were feeding; all 
these and similar Homeric marvels enthral the imagination, 
and are not felt to overstep the bounds of legitimate fiction. 

§ 13. The general ignorance of natural law, too, Ignorance 
affortied Homer scope for the production of many effects aaa 
marvellous for their weird sublimity. But nowhere is the aaa 
effect of weirdness more sublime than in the twentieth book ness. The 
of the Odyssey, in the Vision of the Prophet Theoclymenus, Visi of 


Theocly- 
menus. 
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The wondrous epic is drawing toits close. Telemachus, 
now aware of his father’s presence, is beginning to assert 
himself manfully against the suitors. They are at the 
banquet in the hall; and their wanton insolence is at its 
height. Athéné had encouraged them in their evil words 
and deeds, that the measure of their iniquity might be 
full. One of them makes a monstrous and cruel proposal 
to Telemachus, who answers wisely; but his answer is 
received by them all with lofty scorn; and “among them 
Pallas Athéné aroused laughter unquenchable, and drove 
their wits wandering. They were laughing now with lips 
which moved not by their will; for the flesh they ate was 
dabbled with blood, and their eyes were full of tears, and 
their hearts were fain of weeping. Then spake the godlike 
Theoclymenus, and said to them:—‘ Ah! wretched men, 
what woe has come upon you? Your heads and faces and 
knees are wrapped in night; your cheeks are wet with tears ; 
and the walls around you are all sprinkled with blood. 
And the porch and the court are full of phantom shapes— 
shadows of men trooping down to the World of Shades— 
down beneath the gloom. And the sun hath perished out 
of heaven, and an evil mist hath sprung up and covered 
it.’ So spake he, but they all laughed pleasantly at 
him.” 

Here, in the darkness which had turned day into night, 
in the blood, the tears, the ghastly, mirthless laughter, the 
phantom shapes hasting to Erebus and foreboding death, 
all the symbolism of horror is employed to present vividly 
the infatuation of the suitors, and the just retribution 
swiftly coming upon them. Their doom is sealed; it is 
written for them in blood and tears, but they cannot read 
it. Até has got hold upon them ; evil seems to them to be 
good, and “they laugh pleasantly”! But we shudder; and 
our thoughts travel back to words which now seem to 
contain the moral of the Odyssey—words spoken by Zeus of 
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the murderer and wanton, Aegisthus, who perished by the 
hand of one whom he had wronged :— 


“ay . ‘ . peeved 
& worot, olov dy vu Geovs Bporoi airiowvrac’ 

2¢ ¢ , , 9” eo. ‘ > ‘ 
ef pew yap hace kak’ Eupevar, of dé Kai adroit 


a — 6 rN ae , ay. 9» 
odjow aracGaXrinow vrep popov aAye’ €xovow. 


“Lo, how idly mortal men do blame the gods! for it is 
from us, they say, that their evils come, whereas it is they, 
even they, that gratuitously bring woes upon themselves, 
in the blind wickedness of their own hearts.” 


§ 14. Before passing to the tragedians, reference must pindar is 
be made to Pindar, in whose writings one seems to find — 
less of sublimity than of splendour. His lyric edifices are than sub- 
lime. 


like the Palace of Menelaus (in Od. iv. 43):— 


ot dé iddvtes 
Gavjpalov xara dua diotpepéos BacrAjjos* 
wore yap nediov atyAn wéeAev HE weAHVYS 
dana Kad’ bWepepés MevedAdov xvdadr{p010, 


“and they beheld and marvelled, for there was a brightness 
as it were of the sun or of the moon throughout the lofty 
halls of the palace of Menelaus.” There is indeed a 
brightness like that of the sun or moon upon the Hymns 
of Pindar. He was a Greek of the Greeks, and therefore 
ptdayAaog. He revelled in metaphors derived from light. 
His face is ever turned towards the atyAa diwWadorog with 
which for him the Pan-Hellenic games were lit up ; from 
which, by his poetic power, a Aaurpov péyyoc shone upon the 
victors. Perhaps it would be difficult to find a greater 
contrast between two poets of equal genius than that 
between Aeschylus and Pindar. Pindar as an epinikian 
singer was, by habit as well as temperament, averse from 
the contemplation of the dark problems of life and death. 
Aeschylus, who (as I have heard a distinguished professor 
say) was “ever groping after he knew not what,” found 
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in these the inspiration which led him to the sublimest 
heights of tragic poetry. Pindar’s task was to set forth 
the happiness of life, for those who take the true way to 
win it, i.e. by success in the games. Even when he wrote 
Thrénoi, his inclination was still to dwell on the happiness 
of the blessed dead in the bright Elysian plains. In his 
second Olympian it is to the bliss in store for good men 
in the Fortunate Isles that he dedicates his most glorious 
verses. He was not unaware of the mystery or misery 
of man’s lot. Everyone remembers the famous— 


a a or yo» a. ” 
€TAMEPOL’ Tt be TiS; TL 6 OUTLS; OKLAS ovap avOpwros. 


‘‘Creatures of a day! what is the great man? what is 
the small man? Man is but the dream of a shadow” 
(Pyth. viii. 95). 

While, however, Aeschylus habitually sought such paths 
of thought, Pindar only strayed into them unwillingly, or 
when called on to administer words of consolation to 
sufferers like Hiero. The poet whose mission was to add 
brightness and happiness to life in its brightest and happiest 
moments—for (as he tells us) “ even amid the honeyed joy 
of victory, men yearn for the sweeter joy of hearing their 
victory sung ”—could not often indulge the serious side of 
imagination, which leans towards the sublime. 

§ 15. In the Homeric poems sublimity appears chiefly 
in particular passages; in the great tragedies it is 
found rather in the plots; though in tragedy, too—for 
example, in the Oedipus Coloneus—there are passages of 
conspicuous sublimity. As was to be expected, moral 
predominates in tragedy over natural sublimity, though in 
Aeschylus examples of the latter also are frequent. Both 
are combined in the Prometheus. Nowhere is moral 
sublimity conceived on so vast a scale as in this play, nor 
are the sublime phenomena of nature anywhere used 
more effectively to symbolise it. 
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The scene of the drama is laid in a far distant 
land, among ways untrodden by the foot of man. 
Prometheus is bound (gapayyt mpd¢ dvcyepépy) high ona 
shelterless mountain crag. ‘‘ There he shall lie for ever, 
while starry-kirtled night shall hide the day, or the sun 
returning shall scatter the morning frost.” Zeus, with 
relentless Kpdtog and Bia for his ministers, thus wreaks 
vengeance upon the great Titan, who, with all-embracing 
knowledge and sympathy, had endeavoured to assuage the 
sufferings of mankind. ‘The personality of Prometheus is 
too vast for the sympathy of individual men; but all 
nature sympathizes with him. The chorus of Oceanids— 
those ethereal beings whom Shelley loved to contemplate ; 
the collective peoples of Colchis and Arabia; the rivers 
and fountains of the earth; and the uttermost parts of the 
sea—nay, even the gloomy abyss of Hades—all sorrow for 
him in his unjust and cruel fate. His greatness is almost 
commensurate with that of Nature. He is the representative 
and champion of the collective Mind and Heart of humanity; 
and when, in his bitter suffering, he seeks comfort, he 
receives it, not from Zeus or the gods, but from Mother 
Nature herself, who, for Aeschylus as for Sophocles, is the 
one sure refuge of all in the hour of tribulation. 

§ 16. Religious, which is a higher form of moral, 
sublimity, presents itself frequently in Aeschylus. It 
appears, for example, in the Supf/lices go segg.,in the passage 
beginning Awde iuepos ovK eiOiparog étbxOn, where the 
leading idea is almost the same as in the hymn, “God 
moves in a mysterious way.” ‘‘ Man’s thoughts cannot 
grasp the desire of the heart of Zeus ; yet we know that it 
flameth everywhere, even in darkness—-even when its issue 
is hidden from mortal eyes.” It appears also in the 
Agamemnon (369 segq.), in the choral ode which begins— 


Awos tAayav Exoverw, 
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and goes on-- 
ovK épa Tis 
Geois Bpordv aétodobar pédXew . . . 
« . > > , 
6 3 otk eboeBjs— 


which reminds one of the still older words, “ The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 

§17. Turning now to Sophocles, we may glance through 
three of his surviving plays—-the Ajax, the Antigone, and 
the Oedipus Coloneus, taking the A7ax first. 

The scene, near the close of the prologue, in which the 
unhappy Ajax is exhibited to his mortal foe by Athéné, 
possesses a dread moral sublimity. One aspect of the 
mysterious relationship of the divine beings to men is there 
presented by Sophocles. They hold men’s destinies in the 
hollow of their hands; but the law by which they rule them 
is inscrutable. It thrills us to find that Odysseus, while 
contemplating his fallen enemy, is suddenly surprised 
into pity for his miserable plight. The spectacle raises 
in his mind (and in ours) far-reaching thoughts of the 
riddle of human existence, of which Ajax becomes to him 
a type, and he cries: 

€rouktipw O€ viv 

Svornvov euras, Kalrep ovta Sucpevn, 

OOovver ary ovvKaréelevaTat Kak}, 

ovdev Td TovTOV padAov 7) ToObmOV TKOTOV' 

bp& yap Huds ovddév Gvras GAAO rAHV 

cidwr’, doourep Lipev, H Kovpyv ox.av— 
‘“‘] pity him in his misery, although he is my foe, because 
he is bound fast to a dread doom. I think of mine own 
lot no less than his. For I see that we—all we that live— 
are but phantoms, or fleeting shadows.” Ajax himself, 
when he soliloquizes, moves. us with the conception of a 
great, proud, and valiant heart, tortured by self-reproach 
for deeds of which not he, but Athéné, was the real author ; 
and preferring death to the shame which threatened him. 





of cf mm Lo 
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His personality has been undermined or temporarily lost ; 
he has been mad. For him conventional laws have ceased 
to exist. The Omnipotent is Time, which produces all 
things, and bears all things away. 


drav@’ 6 paxpos kavapiOuntos xpovos 
pier’ ddyra kai havevra kpvmretat (646 segg.) 


What, he asks, is there peculiar in his own lot, that he 
should complain? Nothing continues in one stay. Day 
yields to night, summer to winter; why not man to man? 
Why not Ajax to the sons of Atreus? Why should he 
not be reasonable, and patiently accept his place in the 
eternal scheme of things? He is “in love with easeful 
death.” In the speech in which he bids farewell to 
the visible world—to the bright sunshine—the light that 
now illumines his far-off home in Salamis, and to the springs 


q 
i 
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i 
i 
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and rivers of Troy-land, he calls on death to deliver him. 
He desires to be “free among the dead”—free from the 
shamed and now hateful individuality which has betrayed 
him, and which alone keeps him at variance with the Great 
Mother, to whom he longs to be reconciled. 

In this play we find the sublimity of despair, which 
triumphs over life, but not over death, and vindicates no 
principle except that of egoistic quietism. There is here 
much of weakness—much for tears, nothing for hope; and 
the effect, though sublime, is intensely melancholy. 

§ 18. In the Aztigone we rise to a higher level of moral Antigone. 
sublimity. It is by her faith and love that Antigone’s caliiaaliy. 

greatness stands—not by her feeble efforts to give her 
action a reasoned basis. Her arguments to justify herself 
are as lacking in logical cogency as they are beneath her 
in moral dignity. Why Sophocles assigned them to her is 
uncertain; possibly, however, to bring out in strong con- 
trast the weakness of woman’s judgment and the sublime 


strength of woman’s faith and love. Having singled out 
2C2 
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her faith and love as Antigone’s sublime characteristics, 
he then employs every dramatic artifice to set these in 
the strongest light. Her foil, Isméné, is her direct opposite 
in character. Isméné’s logical faculty is as strong as that 
of her heroic sister is weak; but she has no faith. The 
‘ evidence of things not seen” does not convince her. She 
hesitates to sacrifice comfort or risk life for what seems 
a mere sentiment, such as love—love of one who is dead! 
She is typically commonplace, and says:— 
70 ‘yap 
Teploocd TMpagoev ovK EXEL VOLY OVdEVaA— 
“there is no sense in doing extraordinary things.” She 
cannot understand any law higher or more stringent than 
Kreon’s edict. She loves Antigone and, in the sequel, 
offers to die with her, but her heart is not in that offer. 
Antigone, on the contrary, is.exalted above all selfish 
fears by faith in the divine laws, and by fraternal love 
on which “death has set its seal.” Isméné, however, 
is not the only foil employed to give prominence to the 
noble character of Antigone. A typical woman is succeeded 
by a typical man—the selfish and craven Watchman, who, 
with downright plainness, confesses his inability to be 
other than selfish ; for (he says)— 
GANG Travta TadO’ Hoow rAaBeiv 
€nol mépuxe THs €uns Cwrnpias— 

“all such objects as the safety and welfare of friends are 
of less account to me than mine own safety.” In him 
cowardice and sophistry (i.e. philosophy debased to be the 
slave of selfishness) are well matched. In both he forms a 
wonderful contrast to Antigone, with her courage and 
simplicity of purpose. Kreon can order her to be put to 
death: ‘“* Well,” she asks, “ what of that?” 


Gavovpévyn yap é&y5y, i 8’ ov ;— 
“that at some time I must die, I knew well enough, even 
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without your edicts.” He can condemn her to death; but 
he can neither condemn nor force her to do a dishonour- 
able deed, which is what alone she dreads. Her faith 
is sublime. It is not on knowledge that she relies or 
professes to rely. She asks, plaintively enough— 


, “~ a 
ris oldev ei katwhev evayn TAd€ ;— 


“Who knows that my action is not approved in the world 
below?” But love is the mainspring of her character; 
and there is no note of weakness or of questioning in her 
voice when she exclaims — 


ov Tot ovvexPev GAAa oupdirciv Epvv— 


‘“‘my heart inclines me to love with those who love one 
another, not to hate with those who hate.” 

§ 19. Why did Sophocles, in the drama, allow Antigone 
to die? Or, if he had to comply with the legend, how 
would he justify her dramatic fate? We know, from the 
general trend of his thinking, that to him death was, on 
the whole, not an evil. Antigone had already begun, as 
she tells us, to feel some of the bitter experiences of life, 
and had learned to anticipate death as a relief from 
these. And perhaps Sophocles did not regard death as 
the end. It is doubtful how far we can infer his eschato- 
logical beliefs from his dramas; but in his Phzloctetes, 
written long after the Antigone, he puts into the mouth 
of Heracles words which seem to indicate his personal 
conviction — 

od yap nioéBea ovvOyoKe: Bporois: 


kav Coot kav Oavwow, ov« drdAAvTar— 


“for piety dies not with men; in their life and in their 
death it is immortal.” As we read these words of Heracles, 
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the ‘ piety’ for which Antigone had been punished by 
Kreon recurs to our minds. Her only crime was this— 
her ‘piety. Even the chorus, in the passage in which 
they blame her for ‘ self-will,’ still credit her with piety’ ; 
and her own last words on earth were, via 7pd¢ olwv avopwv 
Tacxw THv evacBiav oeBicaca. Thus, indeed, though perhaps 
poetic justice was not a binding rule with the Greek 
tragedians, it may have entered into the thought of 
Sophocles, for whom death (@davaro¢e isoréAcorog) was the 
mystical supplement of life, that when Antigone, through 
the gate of death, left the sphere of Kreon’s power, she 
passed into a new state of being in which her piety 
obtained its divine reward. If this be so, the moral sub- 
limity of Antigone triumphs not on]y over life, but also 
over death. It is not the sublimity of courageous egoism 
like that of Ajax, who was goaded to suicide by shame. 
In Antigone a courage equal to that of Ajax braves death 
for the love of kindred, and with a faith in the eternal law 
of righteousness, which death itself cannot shake or change. 
Whatever be her fate, she will do what appears to her to 
be right ; and she goes to her living tomb, with some hope, 
but no fears, for herself, and with the sublime satisfaction 
of being about to die for doing her duty. 

y 20. We are told that the Oedipus Coloneus was the 
work of Sophocles’ old age—his last play, composed at a 
time when his survey of life had been completed. His 
contemporaries had believed and called him happy; and 
perhaps he was so. Phrynichus, in his Muses, wrote of 
him— 

Makxap Sodoxdeys, ds toddv xpdovov Biovs 
améBavev evdaipwv avijp Kat devs, 
moAAds Toujoas Kai Kaas Tpaywdias* 


Kaas 8’ éreAedryo’ ovdév tropeivas Kaxov— 


“blessed was Sophocles, who having lived long, died 
in possession of happiness and genius, having written 
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many noble tragedies. In life he had suffered no evil, and 
in death all was well with him.” Perhaps, however, the 
evkoAia, or external cheerfulness, which Aristophanes 
ascribes to him, had imposed on men who only judged 
him superficially. At all events, his last play, in the choral 
ode which begins with the words— 


Cotis TOD mAE€OVOS MEpous 


xpntet, Tod petpiov mwapels «.T.A.— 


presents—and apparently presents as his own—a con- 
ception of human life which, if regarded by itself, would 
be in strange contradiction to their judgment. That ode 
reaches the sublime of sadness and melancholy, for in one 
great conception it depicts the misery and futility of 
life through all its stages—childhood, manhood, and old 
age —with a vivid impressiveness which renders it 
more striking than anything else of the kind in Greek 
poetry. What Ajax only discovered in his agony of 
shame, and Antigone in her heart-breaking conflict with 
Kreon, Sophocles here seems to pronounce true always, 
for all men, everywhere—that “death is best.” Death, 
whom untutored sense regards as “ the last enemy ”—“ the 
’—is declared by Sophocles to be the last 
and greatest friend: the Deliverer, who delivers men from 


king of terrors’ 


life, “into which it had been better for them if they had 
not been born.” For what is youth but a scene of 
folly and frivolity? and in manhood what is there but 
faction, and strife, and slaughter—and envy, hatred, and 
malice? and what is the end thereof? Old age, into which 
all life’s ills are crowded: old age, friendless and incapable 
of friendship; when men feel how “to be weak is” indeed 
“miserable”; when even praise—the poor yet best incentive 
and reward of labour—fails or is forgotten. ‘ So it is even 
with Oedipus, and not with me alone,” says the Coryphaeus, 
speaking with the voice of Sophocles himself. 
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Here, if we read no further, and if life were indeed all, 
we should seem to find the Sublime of pessimistic melan- 
choly. Such, however, is far from being the whole effect of 
the Oedipus Coloneus. The conclusion of the play, to 
which this ode, seen in its true perspective, is both prelude 
and dramatic foil, exhibits the aged Oedipus enjoying the 
full Sublime of moral triumph, in a state of being of which 
death was but the threshold—the xarappaxrne 606¢. He 
had vanquished all the ills of life. He had conquered even 
self-reproach, and quieted his conscience. He was not, 
like Antigone, left to a trembling hope for his own future. 
Like her, he had done his duty ; but, unlike her, he had full 
assurance of the guiding presence and protection of God. 
He had long been “ upon the rack of this tough world,” but 
his unhappiness had now departed, like an evil dream; and 
he was destined after death to be for ever the Chthonian 
protector of Athens. [lavere Opivov, raidec, says Theseus to 
the children of Oedipus, év oi¢ yap yxaptc } yOovia Sov 
aroxertat TevOety ov ypn’ véwecig yap—* Weep not, children. 
His death, by the grace of God, will bring happiness to 
him and to us all, and to weep for him were a sin.”’ The 
final scene is as follows. 

§ 21. After Polyneices had left the stage, celestial 
portents herald the dénotment. Thunder rolls and 
lightning flashes. The chorus cower with foreboding of 
some dread event—they know not what. Theseus, the 
majestic, strong, and sympathetic friend, on whom the old 
man’s hopes rest, remains calm amid the gathering excite- 
ment. Then Oedipus, suddenly endowed with miraculous 
strength and vision, leads the way to the place where his 
life is to find its close. A prayer is chanted by the 
chorus, who supplicate Aidoneus and the nether powers to 
vouchsafe a gracious welcome to the aged king. Oedipus 
embraced his children, and they wept. But when they had 
ceased from wailing, at first there was deep silence ; and 
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then the hair of all stood erect with terror, for the voice 
of God was heard calling aloud, and saying— 


& obro: bros Oidurous, ti wéANopev 


xwpeiv ; madat Sn rad god Bpadiverar— 


“ Ho, Oedipus, Oedipus, why go we not: Thou tarriest 
too long.” Then, after a last farewell to his children, he 
went ; and Theseus alone was present with him at the end, 
for the messenger and the maidens had withdrawn. But, 
as they withdrew, looking back they beheld—not Oedipus, 
for he was gone—but Theseus, now alone, and standing 
with his hand before his eyes as if to shut out some fearful 
sight which none, not even he, could endure. Thus the 
passing of Oedipus was not, like the ordinary passing of 
men to death, amid sickness and suffering. 


‘* Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness.” 


Peacefully and nobly he descended to his eternal rest—éé 
ti¢ Bporav Oavuasréc. 

So ends—for Sophocles and for us—the great drama of 
the life of Oedipus—with all passion spent; all mere pity 
and terror purged away, or lost in the transcendent feeling 
of sublimity. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 


NOTE. 


Many of the fragments of translation which appear 
in this paper have been taken—sometimes with verbal 
changes—from the works of those admirable scholars 
Butcher and Lang, Tucker, and Jebb. 








THE NEW EDITION OF ROGER BACON: 


ALF a century of intermittent study, in which the 

late Dr. J. K. Ingram was one of the pioneers, 

has barely sufficed to straighten out the tangle of 

Roger Bacon’s encyclopaedic writings. But something 

like an orderly arrangement is now beginning to 

appear. Even so, there is much still to be done. Until 

recent years, whole tracts of his learning remained 

unexplored, and, at the present time, discussion about the 

plan and sequence of his writings continues as acutely as 
ever. 

Briefly, the difficulty has been to collect and piece 
together all the fragments that exist (many of them 
unprinted) of Bacon’s comprehensive Magnum Opus or 
Scriptum Principale, and to establish their exact relation 
to his long-published and well-known apologetic writings 
sent to Pope Clement IV in the year 1267, namely, the 
Opus Majus, Opus Minus, Opus Tertium, &c., which, bulky 
as they are, were written within eighteen months and 
only by way of preamble to and summary of the Scrzp/um 
Principale. 

The difficulty is increased, first, by the fact that the 
Scriplum Princtpale, although obviously planned from end 


1 Metaphysica Fratris Rogeri deViciis  fascicules of the Opera hactenns 
contractis in Studio Theologie. Liber inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. I, con- 
Primus  Communium WNaturalium taining the M/etuphysica, De Viciis, is a 


Fratris Rogeri. Edidit Robert Steele. 
Oxoniie Typographeo Clarendoniano 
(1909-1910). [These are the first three 


reissue by the Clarendon Press of the 
edition as published by Moring, Lon- 
don, in 1905. ] 
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to end, was certainly never completely written out as a 
whole: and,secondly, by Bacon’s inveterate habit of re- 
writing his treatises several times, and using the material 
over again in different connexions, under different titles. 
There seems to have been a tendency among French 
students of Bacon to minimise the importance of the 
Scriptum Principale as a conscious scheme of Bacon’s, and 
to concentrate attention upon the apologetic group of 
writings—especially the Opus Majus and Opus Tertium—as 
comprehending the essence of all, or nearly all, that Bacon 
ever wrote. This tendency has shown itself in a desire to 
include in the plan of those two works a great deal more 
than their published texts (admittedly incomplete) at 
present contain. Thus M. Charles, writing in 1861, 
regarded both the treatises, now printed by Mr. Steele, 
as parts of the Opus Tertium; and M. Duhem, writing in 
1909, supports this opinion absolutely in regard to the 
Metaphysica, and with reservations in regard to the 
Communia Naturalium. On the other hand, English 
scholars' hold both treatises to belong to the Scrzptum 
Principale. Unless and until we have before us the texts 
of the more important of Bacon’s unprinted works, perhaps 
it will be difficult to arrive at certainty on these points. 
Hence, apart from other important considerations, the 
great value of Mr. Steele’s work as a help to the more 
precise classification of Bacon’s writings. Hence, too, 
we look forward toa rather more exhaustive discussion of 
these matters by Mr. Steele than he has given us in the 
very learned, but very summary, prefaces to these editions. 
For M. Duhem makes out a good case. He believes, 
as did M. Charles, that the J/elaphysica, de Vicits, as it 
stands, is really part of a theological discussion forming 
1 Cf. J. S. Brewer, Op. Ined. R. B., A.G. Littlein Brit. Soc. of Franciscan 


pp. 1, Ixxii (1859), J. H. Bridges, Studies, 111. 99, 102 (1911). 
Op. Maj. 1. xiii. seqq. (1897), and 
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the concluding portion of the Opus Tertium, and explicitly 
referred to earlier in that work. “Les renseignements 
nouveaux,” he says, ‘que nous avons réunis confirment 
absolument les conclusions auxquelles M. Charles était 
parvenu. La soi-disant J/é¢laphysique de Bacon est, 
vraisemblablement, la partie de l’Opus Tertium oi Bacon 
reprenait l’étude des Peccata studii Theologiae.”' And he 
proceeds to adduce evidence from the text itself to show 
that it is part of one of the treatises sent to the Pope: 
Propter rerum inestimabilem difficultatem de quibus loquz volo, 
et propter mullitudinem et pondus occupacionum, non potut 
citius transmittere quod voluistis, etc. (p. 3). It is, moreover, 
very remarkable that in the opening lines of the text, 
where Mr. Steele reads Quontam intencto principalis est 
innuere nobis vicia studit theologict, M. Duhem should be 
able to read zxnuere Vodis from the same MS. 

The subject-matter of the Metaphysica, de Victis seems 
to form part of an exposition of the relation between 
Philosophy and Theology, and it amounts to an apologetic 
for both sides in a never-ending controversy. This is, 
however, made the occasion of a vigorous denunciation of 
the prevailing ignorance and futility of contemporary 
writers. It was part of Bacon’s teaching that, so far from 
philosophical inquiry being antagonistic to Theology, the 
two studies each have the same divine origin and each 
fulfil a common end, the purposes of God. Thus, he shows 
here that, through Philosophy, an imperfect revelation was 
vouchsafed ages before the birth of Christ. Not only did 
the ancient writers expound the great truths of religion, 
but they actually foreshadowed the great facts of the 
Christian religion. What an invincible argument for the 
conversion of unbelievers; but modern teachers, he laments, 
are so ignorant, so idle, so prejudiced, so academic, that 


1P. Duhem, Un fragment inéditde (Quaracchi, 1909). 
LOpus Lertium de R. Bacon, p. 33 
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they will not see these things: Quza infideles negant 
auctoritalem Christt et sanctorum et evangelice veritatis, et 
tdeo per hanc viam non est eundum contra eos vel ad corum 
instruccionem . . . Quapropler via est requirenda et hoc non 
est nest per potestatem philosophie, que est communis nobis et 
ets, quia infideles principia philosophie non possunt negare 
.. . Set nunc non invenilur quasi aliquts qui talts sctat, etc. 
(pp. 6-7); the whole argument being elaborated with a 
wealth of those classical tags and references by which 
medieval writers, or more probably their readers, set so 
much store. 


This traditionalism is a well-known characteristic of 
Bacon’s teaching, and this text should be compared with 
those passages in the second part of the Opus Majus where 
he writes in the same strain. 

Of more particular interest are: Bacon’s efforts to 
elucidate Aristotle’s opinion about the eternity of the 
world, which had been misinterpreted owing to odscurttas 


textus, sentenciarum difficultas et mala translacio. Scivit 
(sc. Aristoteles) guod duracio creature finita est, nec potest 
equari duraciont Creatoris . . . Scivit etiam bene quod omne 
totum est majus sua parte, quia est conceptio (p. 11); his 
enumeration of the writers to be studied on the subject of 
Moral Philosophy (p. 21) and Political Science (p. 29); 
the marks of the more perfect revelation to which, of 
old, philosophers had looked forward (p. 39); and his 
characteristic use of the witness of Astronomy to prove 
the facts of Christianity (p. 49). If all this adds little to our 
knowledge of Bacon’s ideas, it illustrates very clearly his 
position as mediator between Arabian philosophy and the 
traditional theology of his time. It illustrates, too, his 
indebtedness, of course, to Aristotle, but more strikingly, 
because more directly, to Avicenna. And it confirms what 
is read in the Opus Mazus of his conception of the essential 
primacy of Theology over all other sciences. In that work, 
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indeed, he relegated Philosophy to a still more subordinate 
position: Phzlosophia, he writes there, secundum se considerata 
nullius utilitatis est... nist sapientiae divinae explicatio 
per doctrinam et opus.’ Bacon, it is clear, was not a man 
of science before everything else. 

That this discussion in the De Vicits is necessarily 
incidental even to what Bacon called Metaphysics there is 
little in the text to show; and Mr. Steele has therefore 
added a valuable appendix of extracts from Bacon’s other 
works to illustrate more clearly his conception of the scope 
of Metaphysica, and to support the view that this fragment is 
really the first part of the subject Aletaphysica as treated in 
the fourth volumen of the Scriptum Principale. The extracts 
from the Communia Mathematica show very clearly that 
Bacon treated Metaphysics as a mere philosophy of the 
sciences, which arranged them in order, indicated their 
relation and considered their common principles. But 
does Mr, Steele really regard Extract xi. as establishing 
the connexion of this fragment, De Vices, with the 
Scriptum Principale, as against, for instance, those passages 
in the Opus Tertium which refer so explicitly to the 
treatment of Peccata et Remedia Theologiae in that work 
itself?* And is the authority of the very fragmentary 
Bodleian Ms. Digby 190 of enough account to warrant the 
borrowing from it of the title Mefaphiszca ? 

These are questions which seem to us to demand an 
authoritative answer, which, however, we are sure that no 
one is better qualified than Mr. Steele to give. 

So scrupulous and learned is Mr. Steele’s editing that 
it is difficult to be anything but hypercritical. We think 
that he has throughout leaned rather too much to the use 
of ¢ for ¢, and his foot-note references are, at times, 
alarmingly abbreviated ; Met. Av. for the earliest reference 


1 Opus Majus, ed. Bridges, iii., 68, 69. 
* Cf. Opus Zertium, ed, Brewer, pp. 93, 265, 304, 309, etc. 
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to Metaphysica Avicennae is niggardly, to be sure; and 
Alf. for Alfarabius is dreadful. As in most medieval 
texts, the writer’s classical quotations are often difficult to 
verify, and Bacon’s habit of citing Avicenna’s Metaphysics 
under the title Radices Moralis Philosophiae is curious ; but 
only very occasionally do we meet with obscurities which 
defy translation—such as et tamen maturos que stint 
imposstbiles (p. 38), and in sca secte (p. 40). As a last point, 
might not room have been found in the Preface for a 
reference to M. Charles’ analysis of and long extracts from 
this fragment, published now some fifty years ago ? 

Undoubtedly, the Communia Naturalium is a much more 
important work; and, in giving this scholarly edition to 
the world, Mr. Steele has laid all students of medieval 
philosophy under great obligations. 

The Communia Naturalium, as he explains, represents 
itself to be the first part of Bacon’s treatise on Natural 
Philosophy. ‘That is, we take it, the first book of the third 
volumen of the Scriptum Princtpale. The Scriptum Principale 
was planned by Bacon to extend over four volumes, the 
first dealing with Grammar and Logic, the second with 
Mathematics, the third with Natural Philosophy, and the 
fourth with Metaphysics and Morals. This is clearly 
outlined in the opening words of the text before us: 
Postquam tradidi Gramaticam ... et Logicalia; atque in 
secundo volumine tractavi partes Math ematice ; nunc in tercto 
occurrunt Naturalia, et in quarto Metaphisicalia cum 
Moralibus subjungentur (p. 1). The scheme of the third 
volumen is carefully detailed in the general title of the 
oldest MS. of the work (a thirteenth-century copy, denomi- 
nated, F'): Hoc est volumen naturalis philosophie in quo 
traditur sctencia rerum naturalium secundum potestatem octo 
sctenciarum naturalium que enumerantur in secundo capitulo. 
Et habet hoc volumen quatuor libros principales: primum est 


1s, Brit. Mus. Royal, 7 F. vii f°. 84. 
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de communibus ad omnia naturalia (i.e. the text before us, 
treating of the principles common to the following seven 
sciences: a subject regarded by itself as an eighth sczencza), 
secundum de celestibus (Optics, Astronomy, Gravity), Zerctum 
de elementis et mixtis inanimatts (Alchemy), quartuh est 
de vegetabilibus et animalibus (Agriculture, Medicine and 
Experimental Science). In the second chapter, here 
referred to, Bacon is at pains to make clear what he means 
by ‘Communia Naturalium’: De hits vero naturalibus multe 
sctencie sunt, sicut in Metaphisica mea patet, ibt enim demon- 


stravi quod oportet quod quedam sciencia sit de communibus 


naturalibus:nam preter spectalia sunt quamplurima communia 
que sufficiunt in quantitate ad sctenciam magnam. .. . Unde 
sicut composui scienciam magnam de communibus Mathematice 
ante partes ejus speciales . . . sic hic facere non omittam (p. 3). 
And elsewhere in the same chapter: A/anifestum est quod 
wna debet esse sciencia naturalis philosophie, que omnia tractet 
communia naturalibus, et hec ertt prima inter sctencias 
naturales (p. 5); and, a few lines lower: Declaravi igitur 
.. . guod preter scienciam communem naturalibus sunt 
septem speciales, which he proceeds to enumerate in the 
order given above. 

Clearly Bacon means to deal in this first book with the 
Communia, and in the other three books with the Speciadia, 
of the subject. 

We are at a loss, therefore, to understand why 
Mr. Steele should speak of this text as “the first book of 
the Communia Naturalium ” ; and should not have adopted 
a more precise title according to the thirteenth-century MS. 
F, in preference to the vague rubric of the later Ms, J/'— 
Liber Primus Communium Naturalium—which conveys 
the erroneous impression that Communia Naturalium is 
synonymous with Naturalis Philosophia, or, at least, that 
one or more books of Communia are to follow. 


‘ms. Bibl. Mazarine, 3576 (15th cent.). 
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As indicated by Bacon, the subject-matter of the 
Communia is an examination of the principles governing 
all the sciences which he included under the heading 
Naturalis Philosophia—a discussion de efficiente et materia 
et forma, etc. As a contribution to our knowledge of 
Scholastic Metaphysics it is, therefore, of the very first 
importance. In the early chapters, which cover much the 
same ground as the treatise De Multiplicactone Specierum, he 
seeks to apply his cherished Mathematical method to the 
principles of all physical action. For, to him, all physical 
change is due to the continuous transmission of force 
(multiplicacto specierum) in lines from the agens to the materia. 
Therefore it can be demonstrated geometrically. Light 
being the neatest illustration of this principle, Bacon 
is quickly led into opticai discussions, which do not, 
however, add much to what is known of his ideas on the 
subject from Part v of the Opus Majus and elsewhere. As 
M. Charles pointed out, the principal source of Bacon’s 
knowledge of Optics was the Thesaurus Opticae of the 
eleventh-century Arabian philosopher Alhazen,! who 
handed down to the later Middle Ages all the classical 
learning on the subject. 

Bacon of course understood the law of Reflexion well 
enough (pp. 33-34), but he could do no more than demon- 
strate the variation of Refraction according to the different 
media (pp. 28, 30), as indeed his predecessors had done 
equally well. From his remarks about duplex fractto, it is 
clear that he understood the focussing power of a simple 
lens, and tried to turn his knowledge to practical account; 
but if ever he realized the possibilities arising from the 
combination of glasses, it is certain that he never achieved 

17.e. Ali al Hasan ibn Alhaitam. The only edition of his Thesaurus is 
He does not figure in the usual biblio- that of F. Risner (Basel, 1572), a copy 
graphies of the period, but cf. Hallam, of which is in the Library of Trinity 


Lit. Hist., U. 330, or more fully, College. 
Cantor, Gesch. der Mathematik, 1. 677. 
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much practical result in this direction. Though Bacon 
made much of his indebtedness to his predecessors, he was, 
as a matter of fact, far more practical than any of the 
earlier or contemporary investigators in these matters, and 
Optical Science remained practically as he left it until the 
sixteenth century. But for most readers the main interest 
of the Communia Naturalium will lie in the more abstract 
discussions of Part Il, which show Bacon as a schoolman, 
occupying an important place in the scholastic controver- 
sies of the period. It is, of course, impossible here to give 
any indication of his general scheme of thinking on the 
subjects embraced in these controversies. His criticism 
indeed is mainly destructive. He lays about him with 
such effect as to detract, at times, from the force of his 
argument—a fault, however, which we gladly condone. 
On the subject of Matter and Form his teaching is very 
vigorous and precise. He will have nothing of any system 
which upholds the numerical unity of Matter. The unity 
of Matter involves its infinity, and would therefore confound 
Matter with God, which is unthinkable: /tem si in pluribus 
est una in numero ut dicttur, oportet esse in infinitis si essent 
. . . guia si aliquid unum potest esse in duobus, eadem racione 
tn tribus, et quatuor, et in infinttis; quapropter materia esset 
equalis Deo, et ita esset materia Deus, quod est impossibile (p. 55). 
Moreover he claims that Matter, as well as Form, has its 
specific differences ; and he proceeds, with some elaboration, 
to tabulate the hierarchies of Matter and Form, showing 
their corresponding grades—in order to demonstrate his 
contention that Form alone is not the specifying element: 
Nam una materia est alia per essenctam ab alia, sicut 
patet quoniam dividttur per differencias spectficas sicut forma, 
et tdeo asinus non differt ab equo per solam formam, set per 
materiam aliam specificam (p. 90). Men, he would have us 
suppose, have been led into their pantheistic errors by 
misinterpreting Aristotle and Averroes, who spoke with 
uncertain voice on these matters. 
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In the third Distinction of Part 11, Bacon presents his 
doctrine of Universals ; and, in spite of the fact that he 
was writing at a time when the controversy on the 
subject had lost much of its intensity, his treatment of 
the question is perhaps the most interesting part of the 
whole work. Here, again, his argument is forcible and 
his thinking clear. Men have misread Aristotle, especially 
in the De Anima, and so have started out with miscon- 
ceptions. The idea of the Universal appeals to them; it 
is perpetual and ubiquitous, and that is what they like: 
Nam homines imperiti adorant universalia, propter hoc quod 
Aristoteles dicit primo Posteriorum quod universale est semper 
et ubique, singulare est hic et nunc, et secundo De Anima, 
dictt quod esse universalis est esse perpetuum et divinum, 
singulare est corruptibile (p. 96). But Avicenna, who is a 
much safer guide, would have taught them in his Meta- 
physics that the dignitas individui is something far nobler 
and higher. For both in conception and in the operation 
of Nature the Particular—that which makes a man to be 
himself and no one else—is more important than the 
Universal, which merely brackets him with all other men 
that are or were created; Duo enim sunt necessaria indtviduo, 
unum absolute quod constituit ipsum et ingreditur ejus essen- 
ctam, ut anima et corpus faciunt istum hominem, aliud est in 
quo conveniat cum alio homine et non cum asino nec porco, 
et hoc est suum untversale. Set absoluta natura individui 
longe major et: melior est quam relata, quia habet esse fixum 
per se et absolutum, et ideo singulare est nobtlius quam suum 
universale (pp. 94, 95). The individual is, in fact, prior to 
the Universal; and the Universal is really of the nature 
of an accident (p. 98). In this, Theology will bear him 
out ; for God made the world for individuals, not for Man: 
Heaven is for the elect, not for all. Thus, in the sight of 
God, the Individual is incomparably more important than 


the Universal (p.95). Nay, he will go farther still: Natura 
2D2 
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occulte operatur tn rebus, generato isto homine, generatur homo, 
et hujus causa est quod unum individuum excellit omnia 
untversalia de mundo. 

But Bacon is very careful not to push his Nominalism 
too far. Those sophists, he is careful to remark, who would 
explain away Universals altogether, strike at the very 
basis of all philosophical reasoning ; and he proceeds at 
once to demonstrate the absurdity of their notion that 
singularia non conventunt in aliquo per participacionem, set 
solum per tmitactonem(p. 107). Nevertheless, he will have 
none of Plato’s ydee intelligibiles, and he disposes neatly of 
a contemporary view, guod universale non est nist in anima ; 
for, e¢fs¢ non esset anima racionalts, duv lapides convenitrent 
adinvicem, et duo asini et duo ligna sicut munc ; set hec con- 
ventencia facit universale, ergo untversale remanet etst anima 
non esset (p. 102). It is evident, too, from what follows, 
that Bacon was not a conceptualist. That is why it is so 
difficult to place him among his contemporaries. M. Charles 
called him an enlightened Nominalist, an opinion, however, 
with which Bacon’s most recent commentator disagrees.' 
One thing is clear: whatever be Bacon’s exact place in 
medieval philosophy, he stands there alone. 

When he deals with the principle of Individuation, 
Bacon is not so happy. He rejects the accepted views on 
the subject. It is not Matter apart from Form, nor yet 
Form added to Matter, that determines Individuation. 
(We suppose that the solempnis opinio (p. 100) refers to 
Bonaventura.) It isthis soul and this body which together 
make this man. Every individual has his propria principia. 
Bacon shows no inclination to pursue this subject further. 
Indeed it is profitless to do so: £é ideo stulticia magna est in 
hujusmodt questione quam faciunt de individuacione (p. 101). 
If his critics press him on the question, he asks them 


1 Hadelin-Hoffmans in th Revue Néo-scolastique, 1906, p. 386. 
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another about their own precious Universals: £Z? cum 
guerunt quid erit causa tndtviduactonis si nec species nec 
aliguid additum spectet causat eam: querendum est primo ab 
ets quid erit causa untversalitatis, st nec indtviduum nec aliquid 
additum ad ipsum facial untversale... Et non possunt 
dicere, nisi quod Creator factt quidlibet secundum quod pro- 
prietas sua exigtt (ibid.). Bacon suppresses any further 
discussion on the point; but he is evidently foreshadowing 
something of the later Scotist doctrine. 

Many other discussions of interest will be noticed in 
Part II, notably Bacon’s remarks on Privacio, que expedit 
et disponit materiam ut possit recipere suam perfeccionem 
(p. 80) ; his acceptance of the doctrine of Raciones Seminales 
(p. 84), which links him up with the earlier period of 
Scholasticism; and his examination of the definitions of 
Nature put forward by Aristotle and Boethius (pp. 111, 
riz). 

In the rest of the Communia Naturalium, Bacon deals 
with the fundamental questions of Physics, discussing, in 
Part III, the subjects of Motion, Time, Space, Vacuum, 
etc.; and in Part IV, that of Generation, De producctone 
rerum tn generalt, The many interesting questions that 
are raised in connexion with these matters are handled by 
Bacon with his accustomed vigour. He attacks Aristotle’s 
theory of Motion (p. 138), and, on the same subject, 
Averroes comes in for some very outspoken criticism: ec 
duo sunt de erroribus suis magnts, licet enim in multis 
dicat optime, tamen in quibusdam turpiter errat, ut patet de 
unitate intellectus in omnibus, et in quibusdam alits; stcut 
ubsque nolo hoc ubi fuertt oportunum ; so again he does not 
spare the commentator on the subject of the Anima Mundi 
(p. 158). In the chapter De Z£vo, Bacon’s remarkable dis- 
tinction between LZéernitas Creata and Jncreata will be 
noticed, as also will the opening chapters of Part IV, 
where Bacon discusses the generation of types and the 
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question whether they are engendered instantaneously or 
in process of time, etc. (p. 241). In the last three Distinc- 
tions of the book, Bacon reviews successively the generation 
of all substances from elements to man, and finally treats 
of what he styles Generacto non recta, viz. monstruosa, per 
divistonem and ex putrefaccione. A very important chapter 
in the third Distinction of this Part IV is the one De unitate 
et pluralitate anime intellective, for in this matter Bacon was 
on peculiarly controversial ground. In the second part of 
the Opus Mazus he had already expounded his views on 
the question of the Jvéellectus Agens. The doctrine was a 
necessary support of his theory that all philosophic truth 
came by way of divine illumination. His remarks there 
would lead one to associate him with the Arabian school 
more closely than he deserved,' and probably had already 
involved him in some of the bitter condemnation which the 
fuller Averroist doctrine of the unity of the human intellect 
had evoked from Aquinas and his followers. Accordingly, 
Bacon is at much pains here to draw a line between his 
own views and those of the Averroists. He does not go 
the whole way with them. Their doctrine of the numerical 
unity of intelligence in mankind is not only heretical, but 
absurd: Ponunt ergo quod anima tintellectiva sit una numero 
in omnibus... Set menctuntur tanquam vilissimé heretict. 
Nam cum meritum et demeritum sint penes animam et 
omne opus virtutis et vicit non solum secundum fidem set 
secundum doctrinam Aristotelis.. .tunc st una anima esset 
tn omnibus hominibus, sequeretur quod eadem esset rea vicit 
et virtute repleta et ita eadem esset bona et mala, justa et 
injusta. . . simul glorificata et dampnata, quod est insanum et 
contra omnem racionem, et contra fidem, et contra philosophiam, 
et sic destrutt leges moralis philosophiae (pp. 286, 287). This 
ought to have satisfied his critics on this particular point, 


1 As they lead Renan, g. 7. Averroés et l' Averroisme, p. 263. 
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though it does not alter the fact that on the general 
question of the relation of the intellect to the soul, 
Bacon definitely adopted anti-scholastic teaching. 

Mr. Steele’s aim has been to make accessible to students 
a working text of this important treatise, and with this end 
in view, he has wisely refrained from encumbering his 
chosen text with detailed collations, and has only noted 
the more important variations of the Mss. F and D, which 
undoubtedly supply better readings in a few passages. To 
say that his edition is incomparably better than any that 
has previously appeared of any of Bacon’s works is not 
high enough praise, in view of the lamentable errors into 
which some earlier editors have fallen. Such criticisms as 
could be made concern a few obscurities in the text which, 
to all seeming, arise from a too rigid adherence to the 
reading and punctuation of the scribe. Certainly, though, 
Mr. Steele should not have retained the form Sortes for 
Socrates on pages 60, 87, 88, and 89. The difficulty of 
verifying Bacon’s quotations is as great here as in the 
Metaphysica; and Mr. Steele is led to believe that Bacon 
used compendia which no longer exist, or translations 
which have not yet been described. We notice that the 
rubrics on pages 50, 138, and 240 go to bear out our con- 
tention that the general title of the work, which Mr. Steele 
has adopted from MS. M, is very unsatisfactory. 

It is a pity that Mr Steele should dismiss so abruptly 
the conclusions arrived at by M. Duhem as to the relation 
of the Communia Naturalium to Bacon’s other writings; 
especially since his own remarks on the question are so 
cruelly compressed as to baffle any but the most expert 
student of Bacon Mss. We wonder, for instance, how long 
it would take the ordinary reader to elucidate the references 
in the opening sentence of the preface to the third fascicule. 
Surely the view-point of the student who is not a pure 
specialist should not be overlooked, even in learned and 
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critical studies such as the present work. Apart from this, 
however, we should like to see some discussion of 
M. Duhem’s theory that the Communta Naturalium “est 
un centon que Bacon a formé de fragments empruntés a 
précédents ouvrages,”' and, in particular, of his contention 
that the whole of the work from the second Distinction of 
Part 11 to theend of the book (pp. 68-308) is but the conti- 
nuation of the Magnus Tractatus et Nobilis De Generatione, 
which he discovered to form one of the last sections of the 
Opus Terttum ; in support of whichhe adduces the significant 
expressions used by Bacon on p. 298: Omitto hecet multa 
guia tempus non habeo ... et in tractatu alkimistico quem 
divisim Johannes habet ab operibus tanguntur radices circa ista, 
and, a few lines lower: Deinde in hoc Tercio Opere explanavi 
hoc. For the upshot of M. Duhem’s remarks seems to us 
to be in keeping with the general tendency of French 
criticism to explain away altogether the existence of the 
Scriplum Principale as an independently conceived work. 

We suppose that nowadays no further evidence is 
wanted to redeem Bacon from the discredit into which 
popular legend of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
dragged him down. That his writings were regarded in his 
own day, and for long after, as the most advanced of hautes 
études is not difficult toshow. As M. Langlois has so lately 
pointed out, behind Bacon and Albertus Magnus lay a 
vast popular scientific literature, both in Latin and in the 
vernacular, very interesting to us, indeed, and very 
diverting no doubt to the curious minds of the thirteenth 
century, but not worthy to be compared for a moment with 
works like the Opus Majus and the Communta Naturalium, 


1 Duhem, op. cit., p. 52. 3 Contrast with Bacon the works 
? Though how M. Duhem would analysed by M. Langlois in his Za 
explain the coincidence of Com. Nat., Connatssance de la Nature et du Monde 
pp. 173-180 and 225-239, with much au Moyen Age (Paris, 1911). 
earlier portions of the Opus Zertium 
does not appear. 
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Assuredly Roger Bacon has come into his own in these 
days. 

We note with pleasure that Mr. Steele intends to follow 
up these editions with the fragments of the Communia 
Mathematica. We reiterate the hope that he will give an 
introduction to the whole and some commentary on the 
text. For his work here shows beyond question that what 
he would have to tell us would be very critical, very learned, 
very authoritative. 


J. R. H. WEAVER. 





IRISH NOTES. 


1. Js ansu lim. In the story of Bricriu’s Feast, when 
the house has been capsized by Cuchulainn in his anger, 
the unlucky owner cries out disconsolately Wi-ma-lorchom- 
lus-sa fletd duib tra,a Ultu! is ansu lim-sa mo thech oldds mo 
threbad uli. The last clause must plainly signify ‘My 
house is more to me than all my substance’: but the 
question arises, how zs amsu lim comes to bear this 
meaning. Windisch quotes the passage in his Worlerbuch 
under ansa ‘ difficult,’ but without any explanation. The 
same phrase is found in the LL version of Zdin Bo Ctialnge 
(Windisch’s edition, line 2018): contd tarsain dotarratd 
Cuchulatind atuaid dorisi, do imdegatl 7 do imdttin a crich 7 
a feraind fodesstn, datg ba handsa lais anda crtch neich naille. 
The Egerton text reads robo dili les a chrich7 a orba7za 
bhenadh fodesin etc., while LU has 6a diliu latss imdegail a 
mennato fessin. Windisch translates the LL reading ‘ denn 
es war wichtiger fiir ihn als das Gebiet und Land von 
irgend einem Anderen’: but in his Glossary this is altered 
to ‘es war ihm lieber.’ 

The idiom occurs three times in the Passions and 
Flomilies: (1) line 310, Tue Dia tra rath tromm db, narb andsa 
la Crtstaigth hé olddit geinte: * aod gave him such grace that 
he was no dearer to the Christians than to the Gentiles.’ 
(2) line 3273, cla dtb don dts-sea ts anusa lib do lécun ass 
duth ? (= 3261 cla dtb don dés-sea ts ferr lib do lécun din ass?) 
(3) line 7437, céd inmatn la diabul cech peccad, ts é-so tn dara 
peccad ts annsa lais for bith. Atkinson refers these instances 
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to annsa ‘hard,’ but does not explain the evolution of 
meaning. 

In the glossary to his edition of the Zhree Shafts, 
published three years later than the Passions and Homilies, 
he assumes the existence of a separate annsa ‘dearer’: 
the word occurs at p. 282 in the phrase do bhrigh gurbh annsa 
ré hEdin Crtost tond ré Peadar: ‘(John outran Peter) 
because Christ was dearer to John than to Peter’: which 
is similar to PH 310, quoted above. Atkinson’s reason 
for separating anvsa in this passage from anmsa ‘hard’ 
was no doubt that he found in the Three Shafts the 
abstract nouns annsa, annsacht ‘affection.’ Meyer, in his 
Contributions, also treats annsa ‘dearer’ as a separate word. 
Coneys’ dictionary, followed by Dinneen, makes anmsa an 
‘irregular comparative’ of zonmhuzn (cf. PH 7437, above). 

It is significant that in all the instances quoted ansu 
(annzsa) is a comparative form. It is true that O’Brien’s 
and O’Reilly’s dictionaries, and Stokes (Lzsm. Lives, index) 
assume a positive azusa ‘dear,’ but no evidence is given 
of its occurrence. 

I believe that the word is in fact the comparative of 
ansa ‘hard,’ and that its usage in the passages quoted may 
be understood by the analogous use of mears ‘ worse’ in 
modern Irish. Dinneen gives 1p meapa liom mo métoip 
nd m’otaip ‘I prefer my mother to my father’ (oddly 
rendered in Anglo-Irish by ‘1 think worse of my mother 
than my father’); 17 meas Liom féin mo Vall ‘I am more 
concerned about my poor blind mother.’ The original 
meaning of this phrase is presumably ‘it is worse to me 
to lose my blind mother,’ or ‘to see her suffer.’ Such an 
usage is exactly parallel to the phrase in the Fled 
Bricrenn: zs ansu lim-sa mo thech oldas no threbad ule 
‘it is harder to me to lose my house (to see it spoiled) 
than to lose all my substance. This phrase having 
crystallized into an idiom, its original sense is soon 
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obliterated, as in Pass. and Hom. 3273, quoted above, 
where zs annsa lib is simply equivalent to zs ferr 12d. 
At a later period the abstracts annsacht, ansa, are formed : 
both are used by Keating in his Three Shafts. 

2. Wb 12a39. The Latin text runs thus (1 Corinth. 
xiv. 24-5): Si autem omnes profetant, intret autem quis 
infidelis, uel idiota, conuincitur ab omnibus, diiudicatur ab 
omnibus: occulta cordis eius manifesta sunt. On the last 
clause the glossator writes: trissin precept bésti ttuiremar 
bestatu cdich et ni fristatt in béstatid nisin .i. gntm et briathar 
et imbrddud. ‘The editors of the 7hesaurus read ttutsemar 
bestatu cdich, which they translate ‘in which everyone’s 
morality is generated’; but they add in a note ‘ MS. seems 
ttuiremar. This is certainly the actual reading, as Stern’s 
facsimile shows. I would write z ¢ézrem ar (m)béstatu 
cdich, and translate ‘by means of the moral teaching in 
which we, each of us, scrutinize our moral condition 
and that which opposes that moral condition,’ etc. 
Cf. rutuirset gl. scrutati sunt, Ml. 44 d 23: the verb also 
occurs frequently in the Félire of Oengus. The ending 
-tu in the accusative is of course nothing unusual. The 
omission of the nasal is exceptional, and is probably a 
scribal error. 

3. The Testament of Fith Fio—Among the notes in 
ff. 17-18 of the Book of Armagh particulars are given of 
a testament (edocht) made by a certain Fith Fio (if that is 
the correct form of his name) in favour of the monastery 
of Drumlease in Leitrim. This document is printed in 
Thesaurus Palzohibernicus Il. 238, 239: see also Bury, 
St. Patrick, p. 175. 

The testator stipulates that the abbacy of Drumlease 
shall be held by a member of his own family, if a suitable 
person can be found: failing such a person, the abbot is to 
be chosen from the monks of Drumlease: if no fit candidate 
can be found among them, a third proviso is added, which 
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runs thus according to the editors of the Thesaurus (so also 
Hogan, Documenta): Mant étar dubber décrad di muintir 
Pétricc inte. In this sentence there are two difficulties, 
the word décrad and the gender of in/e. To take the latter 
point first: to what word does zzte, which is feminine, refer ? 
Not to Druimm Lias, which is neuter. We may, of course, 
suppose that the word ec/zs is in the writer’s mind. But it 
will be observed that the sentence xadconfil finechas for 
Druimm Leas act cenél Fétho Fito, etc., is obscure in point 
of construction, and that there is no explicit mention of the 
abbacy, though it is undoubtedly in question. I would 
supply act [blatd ind abdaine la] cenél Fétho Fio, etc.; this 
gives a feminine noun to which z#ée will refer. 

As to décrad, there is no other evidence for the existence 
of such a word. It occurs in the MS. in the lower corner 
of folio 17; the first three letters of the word end the 
penultimate line, and are half obliterated: I would read 


deérad, a word which is used in the Corus Bescna in this 
very connexion: see Laws III. 74, 6, where it is laid down 
that if an abbacy cannot be filled from any of the seven 
classes of persons previously specified, a dedratd Dé may 
be elected. Compare also the story of the dedrad who 
was put into the monastery of Clonmacnois by Adamnan. 
(Monastery of Tallaght, § 85, R.L.A. Proceedings, 1911.) 


E. J. GWYNN. 
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THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 


R. ZIMMERN is a lecturer at the London School 

of Economics and Political Science, and he is also 

the translator of Ferrero. These are very significant facts. 

They would lead us to expect in his book the fine breezy 

style of a journalist completely up-to-date, a lavish 

quotation of authorities belonging to any other country 

than England, and a daring generalisation of the type 
which has for its motto :— 


‘*Mihi res, non me rebus, subiungere conor.” 


The justice of Mr. Zimmern’s claim to take rank as a 


really smart writer could be proved by many apposite 


quotations; but the shortest and simplest method is merely 
to mention that, among the entries in the index, we find 
such as ‘* Gramophone,” “ County Council Steamboats,” 
‘““Mugwumps,” “ Nightdresses,” ‘* Yorkers.” Mr. Zimmern 
is clearly no Rev. Dr. Dryasdust. The nature of his 
foreign learning may be set forth ina similar way. At the 
end of the book there is an Jnudex of Modern Writers 
introduced by this note :— 

“ This index includes every modern writer and periodical 
cited in the book. For the sake of readers in need of 
guidance I have put an asterisk against writers whom they 
are likely to find especially helpful.” 


1 The Greek Commonwealth: Politics Athens. By Alfred E. Zimmern. 
and Economics in Fifth-Century Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1911, 
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England has produced only three star-authors— 
Edmund Burke, Professor Gilbert Murray, and Professor 
J. L. Myres. The foreign souls that dwell apart form an 
equally curious list: we find among them Francotte, 
E. Meyer, and Nietzsche, but neither Beloch nor Boeckh 
nor Biichsenschiitz. Daremberg-Saglio is starred, while 
Smith is not so much as mentioned. There are many 
other interesting points in this index; but it is enough to 
say that Mr. Zimmern belongs, for all his modernity, to 
the now antiquated school which draws its scholarship 
from abroad with a not unpleasing simplicity of trust. 

The object which Mr. Zimmern has set before him is 


“to make clear . . . what fifth-century Athens was really 


like” (p. 5). His general result appears in a stylistically 
typical paragraph on p. 425, where he writes as follows 
in reference to the great plague :— 

“Its bodily symptoms find no place here. One out of 
four of the population succumbed to them ; one-fourth of 
that precious man-power which Athens could spare so ill. 
The remaining three-fourths survived. But our concern is 
not with the body but with the spirit, not with the citizens 
but with the city. Individual Athenians grew well again. 
Athens herself never recovered. For the whole of that 
blazing windless summer and the winter beyond it, and 
another summer and another winter beyond them, the 
Angel of Death stood over her, laying his hand upon whom 
he would. When he passed away at last for a brief respite, 
Athens awoke to find her spirit seared. The old hope and 
reverence and self-discipline and joy had passed away as 
in a dream. In their place were anger and greed and 
suspicion, mean-eyed envy and weak despair, and all the 
devils of disillusionment. She awoke clear-eyed to the 
realities of her position; she saw herself at last, not as a 
missionary of Freedom butasa Tyrant. But she had lost 
her old power to think quietly and steadily and with 
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saving thoughts. Henceforward not even Pericles, weakened 
himself by disease, had the power to uplift the minds and 
hearts of her citizens. 

This picture of Periclean Athens is completed on p. 427 
by the following words about the great demagogue 
himself :— 

“ By one of Fate’s cruellest ironies, Pericles, the cautious 
and clear-sighted, the champion of the Free Sea and Free 
Intercourse, who had been warning Athens for a whole 
generation against the dangers of aggrandizement, was the 
first to preach to her the fatal doctrine of Universal Sea- 
power. . . . Itis at this point that he drops out of the 
history of the war.” 

It would be difficult to conceive anything more unreal, 
more unhistorical, more unscientific, than this notion that 
the most unscrupulous politician of the ancient Greek 
world, who climbed to power over the ruins of his own 
order and aimed at the subjugation or ruin of all the Greek 
states, was in reality Freedom’s best and bravest friend, 
and backed by a nation of equally unselfish and virtuous 
citizens—till an epidemic wiped their virtue out! If 
Mr. Zimmern’s book were really on this plane, it would not 
be worth reviewing; but fortunately his general con- 
clusions and results are the least vital portions. Another 
distinct blot upon the work is a marked tendency towards 
an odd sentimentality, which leads Mr. Zimmern to condone 
the practice of murdering infants (p. 325), to attribute the 
closing of the citizenship in 451 B.C. to piety and zeal for 
religion (p. 333), and to imply that slaves in ancient Greece 
were treated by their masters with delicate and courteous 
consideration (p. 389). The many errors in details may be 
explained by the writer’s blind reliance on his modern 
guides, and his defective scholarship in dealing with his 
ancient authorities. For example, he seems to have no 
suspicion that the view which maintains the legality of 
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bigamy at Athens after the Sicilian Expedition (p. 334) is 
now completely exploded. There is a persistent inclina- 
tion to confuse Athens with Greece—e.g., when slavery or 
the position of women is under discussion—after the 
manner of writers in the dictionaries of antiquities. There 
are such blunders as that made on p. 159 with regard to 
the mode in which the archons were elected; and such, 
again, as that on p. 386, where Mr. Zimmern roundly 
declares that the name “ freedman” is never mentioned in 
Athenian literature, because a freedman ranked as an 
Outlander. His beloved “Old Oligarch” might have kept 
him from this last mistake, for he writes :— 


> , * ‘ a“ e 4 =~ > , ’ nn ‘ , a 
ei vojmos Hv Tov SovAOV bd TOD éAevOepov TUTTEeTOax 7) TOV péTOLKOV 7) 


rov dmeevOepov x.t.A.—[ Xen. ] Resp. Ath. 1. 10. 


But when criticism has done its worst, there is no way 
of avoiding the paradoxical conclusion that Mr. Zimmern’s 
book is one which must not be neglected. The extra- 
ordinary vivacity of the style holds the reader’s attention 
with a grip which cannot be shaken off; the author’s lively 
imagination has produced many ideas which are fully 
deserving of serious and careful notice; and his industry 
has collected a very large number of statements, ancient 
and modern, which constitute an illuminating body of 
evidence on the subject and period under consideration, 
In fine, the book is undoubtedly an important addition to 
historical literature. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 
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Cornelii Taciti Historiarum Libri: recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit C. D. Fisuer, Aedis Christi alumnus. Oxonii 
e typographeo Clarendoniano, 1910. 


Tuis is a careful and useful edition, supplying a solid basis for 
the study ofthe Histories. It isin the highest degree conservative ; 
and this is as it should be, as the critical foundation of this work of 
Tacitus virtually rests on one manuscript, and it on the whole a 
good one. Actuated by this conservative instinct, Mr. Fisher has 
very rightly retained the manuscript reading in several places where 
Halm has altered it. Ina great many of these passages he has been 
preceded by Meiser: but it is not that Mr. Fisher has sworn allegiance 
to that scholar, for at times he does not follow him when Meiser has 
introduced conjectures of his own into his text. Thus he rightly 
holds ex/ra commentum (iv. 56) to be the corruption of a gloss on 
amendatum.' One cannot so readily follow Mr. Fisher in thinking 
that commissior is a gloss in iii. 5, but he is surely right in refusing 
to accept commilitio of Meiser, or guam iussorum of Scheffer, though 
this latter has received the favour of Heraeus and Wolff. The 
most probable explanation of the corruption is that the word was 
commissae (as in the inferior MSs.),*? and the errorin the termination 
was due to the influence of the adjacent patientior. This is a 
principle Mr. Fisher adopts himself and has employed usefully. 
It is on this principle that he accepts Ruperti’s and Madvig’s non 
cupisse in ii. 76, as he supposes the influence of the succeeding 
con-fugiendum caused the addition of com-to cupisse. Rather 
concupiscere being such a common word the copyists read the mon as 


1 Here Meiser reads extra motum 
amandatum. The correct form is, 
however, amendatum. Nipperdey saw 
inextracommentum acorruption of extra 
commendatum, which is the regular 
gloss on amendare: see C. G. L. vi. 60. 


HEKMATHENA—VOL, XVI. 


2 Mr. Fisher rightly warns us that 
these Mss. are full of conjectures by 
medieval scholars: so that we can 
rarely accept their deliverances as other 
than conjectures. 


2F 
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con. But more probably, though not quite certainly, Mr. Fisher 
is right in supposing that col/acera/um in iii. 74 (which only occurs 
in this passage) is due to the con- of the adjacent confossum. Still 
considerations of assonance might have led Tacitus. to coin (in a 
legitimate manner) a form not elsewhere found. In i. 67 init. 
Mr. Fisher is certainly right in reading Caectna hausit instead of 


per Caecinam haustum, whatever may be the explanation of the / 


which appears in M. He supposes it due to the p of praedae: 
perhaps, adopting his principles, we might suppose it transposed 
from <prae>turbidum, as words compounded with fprae- are 
favourites with Tacitus: cp. praegracilis, praecalidus, praeriguisse, 
which hardly occur elsewhere; and he is decidedly fond of 
pracferox. 

Mr. Fisher has introduced a few emendations into the text: 
e.g. i. 15 blanditiae <et>, comparing Plin. Paneg. 85. This addition 
of e/, which is due to Freudenberg, is very probable, asyndeton not 
being likely when the third term in an enumeration is qualified: 
yet I would prefer d/anditia et of Heraeus. In Pliny we have the 
plural adsentationes—hence the plural d/andttiae: but in Tacitus we 
have a singular adulda/io. It may be questioned if either of the two 
friends necessarily copied from the other; and the supposition of 
Mr. Fisher (Class. Rev. xxiii (1909), p. 223) is probable, that both 
passages may be derived from a common rhetorical locus like Cic. 
Lael. 91 quoted by Meiser. In iii. 52 Mr. Fisher’s désserens for 
edisserens is almost certain, when it is brought to our cognizance 
that in the next line M gives ven/u for eventu. But we must not 
elsewhere too hastily eject the prefix e-: as more or less unusual 
compounds with that prefix are found in Tacitus: e.g. evélescere, 
edurare, emunire, evulgare, exosculart. So one cannot feel quite sure 
that in iii. 74, enavatae is wrong, and that the omission of e may 
have been due to the e rightly added by Baiter after clamore. Still 
it is right to notice that in both cases the transposition (if there isa 
transposition) advocated by Mr. Fisher is made with the same 
interval, thus perhaps helping us to estimate the length of the 
lines in some Ms. from which M derived its origin. In iv. 24 he 
adds znvadit before znvalidus ; but the word is rather too strong. 
Perhaps nothing more is required than nave :bat. 

In some few cases one feels that perhaps Mr. Fisher is a little 
too conservative: e.g. ii. 86, in the celebrated character of 
Cornelius Fuscus, where he retains guzefis. That he has not 
adopted guaestus, attractive though it is, is to be applauded. 
Fuscus did not care for gain (non tam praemiis periculorum). The 
essence of his character in early life was plainly love of excitement 
and adventure (ipsis periculis laetus), restlessness. He was one of 
those quick bosoms to whom quiet was a hell. Read then znguze/ts 
cupidine ‘owing to a passion (lust) for restlessness.’ For znguzes 
(tnguies nocturna Plin. N.H. xiv. 142) see the Dictionaries: it is a 
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rare word, and so would be corrupted when appearing in the 
genitive. Meiser read zuguzes, but this does not account for the 
reading of M.' Inthe notorious passage iii. 16 et acerrimus quisque 
sequentium fugae u/timus erat, this reading of the M is really so 
bald that it amounts to bathos. Somewhat trifling antitheses are at 
times made for the sake of rhetorical effect, but hardly such inane 
ones as this. All the editors cmend so as to suit the sense, which 
is that in this hair-brained charge the foremost in attack were, 
when fortune turned, the foremost in flight. Ernesti seems right 
in reading primus (i.e. i™*). If so, then u// may be the remains of 
ultro—a word very suitable when a reversal of positions is indicated. 
In iii. 44 Ernesti also has a happy conjecture znsz/us for inditus ; 
though one might prefer dd:/us, one of the similar syllables having 
been omitted, and the corrupt di/us having been supplemented 
by the addition of zz: cp. inlitora ii. 83 fin. In v. 7. 4 the 
alteration of Salmasius of solz/am in speciem to soltdam in speciem 
is so slight that it is difficult to resist it. Meiser’s objection that 
what are zzania cannot be said to be solida is futile. Tacitus does 
not say that they are so/zda, but that they have such an appearance 
(speciem). The appearance of the fruit in the herb and in the 
flower must have been as customary as that of its full maturity. 
For solidus applied to maturity cp. Dial. 9 ad nullam certam et solidam 
pervenit /rugem. One may also feel some doubt as to whether the 
MS. reading de exercitu securi (iii 9) is not an error for de exitu securt, 
as so many scholars since Lipsius have held; securus suits de exttu 
so well, and the corruption being so natural: one would also perhaps 
have expected the plural exerci/ibus or possibly melitibus, as the 
reference seems to be to the armies generally, and not merely to the 
German army. Mr. Fisher rightly retains iustum zudictum explesse 
Musonius videbatur, and does not follow the commentators in 
altering to ofictum. Musonius satisfied what was his righteous and 
deliberate judgment on the merits of the case—a meaning of tudi- 
cium common in Tacitus: cp. Heraeus on i.12. Rightly too does he 
(iii. 77) retain Vergelz?, and does not follow all the commentators to 
read Vergini?; but we think Mr. Fisher might have given the 
instances from the inscriptions (C. I. L. iii. 6024, 7277: C.1.G. 
4956) on which he doubtless based his retention of the reading of 
M here and in iv. 3. Similarly at ii. 50, where he rightly retains 
Ferentio against the editors, he might have given a reference to Suet. 
Otho1. But these are small matters. Mr. Fisher has certainly given 
us a useful text ; and no differences of mere opinion on a few points 
of detail should lead one to underestimate the good service he has 
done in this careful and scholarly volume. 


‘ In- is sometimes omitted in the misso for immisso: ii. 32 init. vadimus 
Apuleian part of M.—e.g., Met. i. 16. for invadimus. 


L. C. P. 


2F2 
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Varia Socratica. First Series. By A. E. Taytor. St. Andrew’s 
University Publications, No. IX. Oxford, James Parker & Co. 


THESE five Essays have for their main thesis that the portrait of 
Socrates in the Platonic dialogues is in all its chief features strictly 
historical, and that ‘‘ what the genius of Pl. » has done for his 
master is not, as is too often thought, to transfigure him, but to 
understand him.” The first Essay explains why Socrates should 
have been one of the earliest victims of the restored democracy. 
The explanation is sought for in the nature of his ‘ impiety,” 
which consisted neither in atheism nor in the possession of a 
private oracle—the Saizdviov onuetov—but in adherence to the 
doctrine and worship of the Pythagoreans. Hellenic democracy 
laid stress on this life: Pythagorean doctrine on the life beyond 
the grave. The Athenian official worship was civic: the 
Pythagorean international. ‘These two points of opposition 
explain why a respectable patriot like Anytus should take a leading 
part in the prosecution of Socrates. His accusers may have 
imputed much to Socrates unfairly, just as in modern times 
indiscriminate censure is sometimes meted out to Freemasonry. 

The second Essay seeks to establish that Aristotle simply 
accepted what he read in the Swxparixoi Adyo of Plato and others 
as a dramatically faithful presentation of a real historical figure : 
except what he learned from these sources, Aristotle neither had, 
nor could have had, any particular knowledge of the life and 
thought of Socrates. The concluding words of the Essay are :— 
‘We have therefore a right to claim his testimony, such as it is, 
in favour of the view that Plato’s dramatic portraiture of Socrates 
is, in all essentials, thoroughly historical.” 

The anonymous and fragmentary duecoi Adyou is the subject of 
the third Essay, and the conclusion is that the work, “ written 
possibly before the death of Socrates, and at the latest in the very 
earliest years of the fourth century, shows unmistakable traces of 
Socratic influence. . .. In particular it seems to show that . . 
the beginnings of the doctrine of «id are pre-Platonic, and 
presumably therefore due to Socrates and his circie. The repeated 
correspondences with some early Platonic dialogues, notably 
the Profagoras, and with points burlesqued in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes further serve to confirm our contention that Plato’s 
picture of Socrates and his circle is in the main historically much 
more acccurate than it is now usual to suppose.” 

In the Essay on the Phrontisterion, the comic burlesque of the 
Clouds is used to confirm the tragedy of the Phaedo, both being 
regarded as historical documents for the study of the mind of 
Plato’s master. As schoolboys many of us came by the notion 
that the Clouds is a general attack on the ‘‘ Sophists.” Mr. Taylor, 
on the contrary, maintains that Socrates was neither a product 
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nor, except incidentally, an antagonist of the ‘‘ sophistic move- 
ment.” Rather he is in the direct line of succession of the Greek 
men of science, the astronomers and geometers, a new and greater 
Thales. Among other results the following emerges from a 
comparison of the Phaedo and the Clouds :—Socrates formed the 
central figure of a group of intimates whom Plato calls @uAdcudar, 
and Aristophanes gpovriorat. ‘The peculiarity of the group, 
which had a common table, was that it was composed of men 
who were at once students of mathematics and physics, and 
devotees of a private religion of an ascetic type, based on mystical 
conceptions about the soul and the world to come.” 

The last Essay is on the words eléos and idéa in pre-Platonic 
literature. The doctrine of Ideas is ascribed by Plato to Socrates 
at a very early period in his mental history. We are commonly 
told that this representation is unhistorical, and that Socrates 
uttering this doctrine is merely the mouthpiece of Plato. By an 
exhaustive examination of the piaces whére the words occur, 
Mr. Taylor tries to establish that «Zdos and idéa were known 
technical terms before Plato began to write, and that their 
philosophical signification is to be traced back to the geometry of 
the Pythagoreans. For the evidence that the representation of 
numerical series by ‘‘ patterns” or ¢idy belongs to the earliest 
times of Pythagorean mathematics, reference is made to Professor 


Burnet’s book on Zarly Greek Philosophy. Mr. Taylor concludes : 
“One thing is certain, neither Plato nor Socrates invented the 
conception of the eidy as the abiding reality in a world of illusions, 
and the proper objects of knowledge.” What part, then, did 
Socrates play in the development from Pythagoreanism to 
Platonism? Professor Stewart, we remember, points out that 
there are two ways of regarding the Platonic Ideas—either as 


1) “‘laws of nature,’ or as (2) “real presences.” If we accept 
(1) | 


Mr. Taylor’s results, much which has been ascribed to Plato must 
henceforth be ascribed to Socrates. Perhaps, therefore, the 
originality of emphasizing the second or spiritual aspect of the 
Ideas belongs to Socrates and not to Plato. Mr. Taylor says :— 
‘It is in this sense, in the sense that Socrates was occupied in the 
discernment of the eidy of the things which are unseen, that I 
should understand the well-known statement of Aristotle, that his 
mTpaypareia was concerned with 7a 76xa, the affairs of a man’s soul, 
and not with vos in the Aristotelian sense, the world of that 
which is born and dies.” 

In an Epilogue Mr. Taylor reminds us that these Essays form 
only the first half of a plan by the complete realization of which 
he hopes to help to dissipate the clouds which veil from us the 
most striking personality in the history of Greek thought. But 
‘‘here, as in all our researches, omnia abeunt in mysterium. Behind 
Socrates . . . we dimly discern the half-obliterated features of 
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Pythagoras of Samos, and behind Pythagoras we can only just 
descry the mists which enclose whatever may be hidden under the 
name of Orpheus. And behind Orpheus, for us at least, there is 
only the impenetrable night. But it is a night in which, as we 
can hardly fail to recognize, the Church, the University, the 
organization of science, all have their remote and unknown 
beginnings. They are all ‘houses’ of the soul that, by what 
devious route soever, has come by the faith that she is a pilgrim to 
a country that does not appear, a creature made to seek not the 
things which are seen, but the things which are eternal. And this 
is why I have chosen as a second motto for these pages the 
Scriptural command to lay fast hold on eternal life.” 

We have enjoyed reading these Essays. They offer for our 
acceptance a portrait of Socrates which in several of its traits is 
new to us, and they have frequently compelled us to put to 
ourselves the question, ‘‘ Where, then, does the originality of 
Plato come in?” Was he a literary artist with his materials all 
inherited from his master, to be worked up dramatically into 
scenes, acts, dramas, and trilogies or tetralogies as we have them 
in the Platonic writings ? And must we completely put away from 
us the view that we have before us in the Dialogues not so much 
the actual teaching of the master, committed as a trust to his 
disciple, but rather the various stages in the growth of the mind of 
the disciple ? Doubtless the further studies which Mr. Taylor has 
promised us will make the answer explicit. 


W. K. 


The Lay of Dolton (The Tenth Book of Homers Iliad): Some notes 
on its language, verse, and contents, with remarks by the way 
on the canons and methods of Homeric criticism. By 
ALEXANDER SHEWAN. Macmillan, 1911. 


A MARKED feature of recent Homeric scholarship has been the 
reaction against the methods of the ‘dissecting’ critics, whose 
daring theories have appeared (and disappeared) in rapid 
succession, from the time of Wolf to our own day. The causes 
of the reaction are well stated by Mr. Shewan, and are not hard to 
understand. The progress of archeology has completely upset 
the received ideas, vindicating tradition, and proving the existence 
in very early times of an advanced and widespread civilization. 
The researches of M. Bérard have served (despite some philo- 
logical eccentricities) to show how much reality lies behind 
the Homeric geography. The study of national poems, including 
especially Signor Comparetti’s essay on the Kalewalu, has thrown 
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light upon the conditions under which traditional epics actually 
grow up, and has emphasized the difference between aggregates of 
this kind and works of art, such as the //ad and Odyssey. And 
lastly, the extraordinary divergence in the results attained by the 
‘ dissectors,’ whether disciples of the now almost moribund school 
of Lachmann, or upholders of the ‘kernel and accretions’ theory, 
has produced a distrust of their methods of criticism. 

The present work is a product of this reaction. The author 
attempts a survey of the whole case against the Doloneia. 
“Chapters have been devoted to the position of the Lay in the 
liad, its affinities with other books of the poem, its alleged 
Odyssean complexion, and a large bunch of special difficulties 
which have brought no small gain to its adversaries.” 

A glance at the exhaustive bibliography and the references to be 
found on every page of the book will reveal how Mr. Shewan has 
assimilated the vast mass of critical literature, British and foreign, 
dealing with the various branches of the Homeric question. 
The knowledge thus acquired he uses with deadly effect against 
his adversaries. In no branch of human inquiry is there 
less agnosticism than in hypothetical history. The reader is 
entertained to find how eminent scholars express the most 
divergent views in language of the most unhesitating dogmatism ; 
and this not merely when dealing with matters of taste, but also in 
questions of language and versification. 

But let us come to the definite objections raised against the 
claim of the tenth book to be regarded as a genuine and original 
part of the Ziad. We turn up the introduction to the book in 
Leafs Ziad. Dr. Leaf begins his attack by quoting an ancient 
authority: ‘‘ pact rhv paywdiav id’ “‘Opnpov idia tera Gar, kai wy elvar 
Hépos Tis LAcados, bd 68 Mecovetparov tera Oar eis THY rotnow. These 
noteworthy words of Schol T., repeated with slight variations by 
Eustathius, though we have no means of tracing their source, 
correspond too closely to the probabilities of the case to allow us 
to treat them as a mere empty guess.” 

Dr. Leaf, of course, finds the scholium valuable, not for what it 
contains, but as affording evidence that the Doloneia was suspected 
in ancient times. Mr. Shewan, who, like most modern Homeric 
scholars, minimizes the importance of the Pisistratean recension, 
regards the scholium as a mere guess, due to the episodic character 
of the lay. To the dissectors he proposes the following dilemma: 
‘“‘If Pisistratus collected the lays which now make the other 
twenty-three books, and at the same time added K (Book x), there 
is nothing to the discredit of K. But if he took K, which was out 
in the world by itself, an outcast from the Homeric communion, 
and incorporated it with the rest of the Ziad, which was by this 
time a poem so far complete in itself, then we must abandon the 
action ascribed to him as the creator of the Ziad.” 
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Taking his stand on the evidence of language, Dr. Leaf 
complains that 6 is used in K as a fully developed article. 
Mr. Shewan, after sifting the alleged instances, examines similar 
uses in Book 1, “‘ which is supposed to have been composed in 
days when the Greeks did not yet know the article.” Leaving out 
some disputable cases, he invites our attention to the following 
examples of 6 used as an article in A. (Book 1) :—rév Xpvonv (v. 11), 
TO yépas (167), tH Sexdry (54), Ta 7 edvta, Tad T éoaopeva (70), TO 
kpyyvov (106), Ta xdx’ (107), and ra xepeiova (576), alist as formidable 
as can be drawn up for K. 

As to the perfects in -xa from derivative verbs ‘‘ which 
approximate to the uses of later Greek” —zapwxwxev BeBinxe, 
a0nxores— Mr. Shewan points out that BeBinxev reappears in [1 22— 
a passage defended by Dr. Leaf with all his strength—and never 
again in Greek at all, while adyxores is admitted to be a doubtful 
form. Zhe verb from which it comes does not recur in Greek. 

As to the six or seven strange forms in K which Dr. Leaf 
thinks may be “false archaisms,” Mr. Shewan argues that the 


words referred to have been otherwise explained, and that there is 
no need to assume false archaism. 

Finally, in reply to Dr. Leaf’s list of words in K recurring only 
in the Odyssey, Mr. Shewan produces a much longer list of words 
found only in K and other books of the Z/zad. 


On such doubtful grounds has the Doloneia been rejected. 

The portion of the work dealing with grammar and metre 
seems to us particularly well done. We would especially commend 
the chapter on the use of prepositions, where Mr. Shewan has 
corrected Dr. Monro on several points. The chapters dealing 
with the alleged differences between the Z/iad and Odyssey as to 
language, morals, and mythology, deserve careful consideration, as 
indicating the futility of mechanical tests applied without regard to 
differences of subject-matter. 

The penultimate chapter, ‘‘ How is it with the Mjus?” in 
which the method of the dissectors is applied to Book 1 (part of 
the Ur-Ziias itself), and reveals there faults similar to those which 
they have discovered in K, is as entertaining as it is ingenious. 

As a piece of destructive criticism turned against the destructive 
critics, the book is very effective, and should be of service 
in discrediting critical extravagances. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Shewan does not write a better style. He improves as the 
work advances; but the introduction contains passages as full of 
affectation as anything we have ever read. 


W. H. PorRTER. 
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A Companion to Latin Studies. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1910. 


Ir is difficult to give a brief description of this beautiful book. 
Some 900 pages on a great number of subjects supply information 
which is likely to be most useful to the student of Latin literature. 
By quoting from one of the articles—that on law—we may perhaps 
indicate the aim of all. Dr. J. S. Reid, the contributor, says: ‘‘ The 
attempt is made to select from the vast areaof Roman legal history 
principally those particulars which bear most closely on the reading 
of the ordinary classical student. There is no language or literature 
into which legal conceptions enter so deeply as the Roman. The 
texture of Roman political society is interpenetrated by law to a 
degree which can hardly be paralleled. There is much both in the 
development of the Roman State and in the details of Latin 
literature (even where it has no direct connexion with law) which 
will escape the notice of a student ignorant of the nature and 
history of legal institutions.” Something similar may be said of the 
scope of each article. A glance at the table of contents immediately 
reveals both the variety and the order which characterize the 
volume. Its pages are illustrated with carefully selected reproduc- 
tions of ancient works of art. The front cover is made attractive 
by a portrait of Augustus. As we despair of being able, within the 
limits of this notice, to touch on all the articles, we will dip into 
one or two. From the article on Sculpture we take the following: 
“Under Augustus the free artistic development of Roman sculpture 
was checked. In its place we have an exotic, academic Hellenism. 
Augustus forced on Rome, in art, as in literature, the splendid 
tradition of all that was best in Hellenism. .... Though this 
policy did not eventually succeed, it produced some of the grandest 
monuments of Rome. The portraits of Augustus are excellent 
examples of the results in sculpture. In them again we have a 
Roman subject executed in the Greek style. ‘The fixed look and 
the minute detail are Roman; but all character and spirit are lost 
in the ideal and heroic atmosphere in which they are set. The 
head of the Augustus from Prima Porta shows this clearly. It is 
not Augustus himself, but what he wished to be, what he wished 
posterity to imagine that he was.” ‘This is the portrait which is 
reproduced on the cover of the volume, and, considering the 
influence of Greece on Roman civilization in general, we think this 
portrait, showing both Greek and Roman characteristics, very 
appropriate as a typical illustration for ‘‘A Companion to Latin 
Studies.” 

To name the book an encyclopedia or a dictionary would call 
up before the mind the alphabetic order. But this is not its 
plan. It aims at presenting a systematic picture of the history and 
the inner and outer life of the Romans. It begins with the geography 
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and ethnology of Italy, and ends with the history of Latin scholar- 
ship ; while in between, among many other articles, occur in fitting 
places sections on such subjects as, e.g., religion, dress, travelling, 
furniture, the making of books, philosophy, and medicine. Not 
forgetting the systematic nature of each article and of the book as 
a whole, we might nevertheless frequently cull statements which 
are interesting even in their isolation. From the chapter on the 
Flora of the Roman writers we take the following :—‘“ Lucerne 
(médica). The Myd.xy of Theophrastus and Dioscorides ; ‘te quoque, 
medica, putres, accipiunt sulci,’ Virg. Mistaking the name for 
médica, medieval writers made it ‘ sanum faenum,’ and the French 
‘ sainfoin’—a name attached in English to a different plant. The 
modern name is of unascertained etymology, but has no relation to 
that of the Swiss town.” Again, in W. Warde Fowler’s article on 
Religion we were struck with the following way of putting the story 
of accretion from without :—* The decay of the old religion marks 
accurately the decay of the Roman city-state; the failure to trust, 
or care for, the dz indigéfes was a sure sign that the State was 
passing inio a new phase. In the two centuries that followed the 
great struggle with Hannibal, Rome gained the world and lost her 
own soul.” 

We refrain from enumerating the headings of all the sections. 
The present state of England may lend additional interest to the 
reading of the parts of the work dealing with the Roman Constitu- 
tion, or with Roman methods of checking the turbulent elements 
of a great city. Here and there in some of the articles a student 
who has not yet become a specialist may find a few obscure points. 
Owing to necessary compression, this was no doubt unavoidable ; 
but as every article ends with a bibliography, the earnest reader is 
helped in seeking further light. Mr. Alton has written the article 
on the Roman Army. Dr. Sandys, besides being the general 
editor, has contributed several articles, and amongst them, very 
appropriately, the article on the History of Latin Scholarship. 


W. K. 


Horace, Odes and Epodes, edited with Intvoduction and Notes by 
PAUL SHOREY, Professor in the University of Chicago, revised 
by PauL SHoREy and Gorpon J. LainG, Professors in the 
University of Chicago, 1910. 


THuIs edition belongs to ‘‘ The Students’ Series of Latin Classics,” 
published by Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., Boston, U.S.A. It aims, 
in the words of the Preface, ‘‘ to stimulate the student’s appreciation 
of the Odes as literature, by a somewhat fuller illustration than is 
generally given of Horace’s thought, sentiment, and poetic 
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imagery. An excellent introduction deals with the poet’s life, and 
the syntax, style, and metres of the Odes, Carmen Seculare, and 
Epodes. In the notes the traditional exegesis has been somewhat 
abbreviated in order to find the more space for cross-references to 
Horace, and numerous quotations from English poetry. We have 
tested the explanatory notes at most of the more difficult passages, 
and have found them, on the whole, satisfactory. In some instances 
perhaps the explanations suffer from compression. For example, 
the note on ‘‘ Grande certamen, tibi praeda cedat | Major an illi’ 
(c. 11, 20, Il. 7, 8) seems inferior in clearness to the note on the 
same passage in either our own Wickham or our own Page. On the 
other hand, a studied characteristic of the American edition is the 
fullness of the references to modern literature, and the great number 
of quotations from English poetry. Dr. Shorey thinks that Horace 
especially invites this treatment. The text is regarded as for 
practical purposes settled. At c. Iv, 1]. 49, the reading retained is 
* ZJeque dum procedis! Io Triumphe!’ The well-known difficulty 
is not discussed, but there is a reference to Mr. Ensor’s article in 
HERMATHENA for the year 1903. 

We have detected a slight misprint on p. 269, ¢mina/i for minati. 
In c. Iv, 7, 1. 15, the text gives pater Aeneas, while the note (p. 442) 
presupposes the other reading, pzus Aeneas. Perhaps the attention 


of the editors has already been drawn to these naev. 
W.K. 


Caesars Gallic War. Translated by the Rev. F. P. Lone, m.a., 
sometime Exhibitioner of Worcester College. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 1g11. 


Ir we are not mistaken, the paradox has been uttered that 
Mr. Pope in his translation of the Iliad has surpassed Homer. 
Those of us whose lot it was at one time to listen to a class of 
junior schoolboys stumbling through Caesar’s Commentaries will 
be inclined to think, on the perusal of this volume from the 
Clarendon Press, that Mr. Long has surpassed Caesar. The 
familiar opening Latin words are thus rendered into English :— 
“The country known collectively as Gaul presents in reality three 
distinct divisions, inhabited respectively by the Belgae, the Aquitani, 
and a race which, though commonly described by us as Gauls, is 
known in the vernacular as Celts. Between these three divisions 
there exist fundamental differences both of language, customs, and 
political organization,” A thoroughly English style is maintained 
throughout the translation, and the ce/eri/as of the great original is 
not lost, especially in the siege and battle scenes. Mr. Long’s 
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work, we think, may win a place for itself beside a few others which 
render vivid for modern readers Caesar’s gigantic achievement— 
the far-reaching conquest of Gaul. 

W. K. 


Plato's Phaedo: edited with introduction and notes by JoHN BURNET. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1911. 


Mr. Burner now follows his critical edition of Plato, in the 
** Oxford Classical Texts” series, with a volume which well upholds 
its author’s high repute as a Platonist. The text of the Phaedo, 
which we have before us, is that of his critical edition. For it, 
beside the Mss. Marcianus (1), whose readings he was the first to 
publish, and the Bodleian Clarkianus (B), he makes use of the 
once-ignored W, representing an older tradition than B. His own 
emendations do not number half-a-dozen ; the most notable is that 
in 69 b 1, 2, where he brackets kai rovrov peéev mdvta dvovpeva Te Kai 
mmpackopueva, believing these words to be a scholium on kai pera 
tovrov. The commentary is admirable, the grammatical notes 
being lucid and at the same time concise, while the philosophical 
content of the dialogue is adequately set forth. The style of the 
commentary, as a whole, reminds us of the late James Adam’s 
annotations on the Afology; only that here Mr. Burnet seems to 
work for more advanced students than the Cambridge scholar, while 
losing nothing of incisive clearness in so doing. 

But the most attractive part of Mr. Burnet’s work is undoubtedly 
his Introduction. Here we have stimulating writing on every 
page—opinions clearly set forth, and backed by close reasoning. 
Mr. Burnet cannot agree with the theory that the arguments for 
the soul’s immortality advanced by Socrates in the Phaedo are not 
genuinely Socratic, but are based on doctrines formulated by Plato 
himself at least ten years after Socrates’ death. He wages stern 
war on the claim of Hegel and others, that ‘‘ the historic Socrates” 
is to be found in the pages of Xenophon, not of Plato. Xenophon, 
like the other young professional soldiers of his day at Athens, 
must have been attracted by Socrates as a clairvoyant, a brave 
soldier, and a suspect in the eyes of the democratic leaders; but, 
though the condotfiere knew the philosopher, he left Athens at the 
age of twenty-five, never to see Socrates again; and he had there- 
fore no first-hand knowledge of the trial and death of Socrates. 
Plato, Mr. Burnet thinks, was hardly in the inner circle of Socrates’ 
friends ; he was more interested in politics than in philosophy, till 
the Revolutions of 404 and 403 cooled his ardour for politics, and 
the death of Socrates brought about ‘his final conversion.” But 
he had far greater chances of knowing the real Socrates than 
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Xenophon ; and he was at Athens in 400-399, while Xenophon 
was in Asia. 

Mr. Burnet justly praises the skill with which Plato, writing 
when the Revolutions had completely changed politics and letters 
at Athens, maintains a fifth-century atmosphere in his dialogues. 
From the Phaedo and the Clouds combined, he traces the con- 
nexion of Socrates, as a young man, with the scientific theories of 
the Athens of the middle fifth century, till the dialectic of Zeno 
upset him. Pythagorean as well as lonian influences work on 
Socrates as a student of physical science. Again, the Theory of 
Ideas is not Plato’s own, nor even Socrates’, but is essentially 
Pythagorean; in the Phaedo it is taken for granted, and the 
Theban Pythagoreans, Simmias and Cebes, are enthusiastically for 
it. The two concluding sections treat of Socrates’ attitude to the 
belief in the soul’s immortality. 


M. T. S. 


Dead Language and Dead Languages, with special reference to Latin: 
an inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Liver- 
pool, by J. P. PosTGaTE, LITY. D., F.B.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University, on Friday, December 10, 1909. London: 
John Murray. 1g1o. 


Dr. PosrGatTe here sets lance in rest as the defender of the 
Humanities, and especially of Latin, against those ‘‘ thick-and-thin” 
advocates of modern French and German, who gibe at the older 
tongues as ‘dead languages.’ With an incisive vigour which is 
quite free from any tinge of asperity, he meets and refutes this 
accusation. A language is considered dead because it has ceased 
to be spoken or written, and so is incapable of expressing the ideas 
of modern life. But Latin is to-day the common tongue of a great 
Christian Church ; and, except for specialized technical matters, it 
is able to express adequately our most modern ideas, and has been 
found capable of rendering characteristic passages from such 
authors as Charlotte Bronté, Stanley Weyman, and Charles Dickens. 
Indeed, this argument against ‘dead languages’ has been used 
anent the Modern Languages Tripos at Cambridge, the advocates 
of the living speech (French, German, or Italian) being opposed 
to the study of the ‘ medieval’ forms of these tongues. 

The knowledge of one or two foreign languages, ancient or 
modern, is essential toa liberal education. Latin helps us in the 
study of modern tongues ; if we look to the continuity of speech, it 
is really the oldest Italian, the oldest Spanish, the oldest French. 
Dr. Postgate concludes by showing convincingly the true modernity 
of Latin. One must read his lecture at first hand, to enjoy the 
lucidity and sparkle with which he sets forth his arguments. In him 
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the Latin tongue has probably its most valuable defender against 
those who now raise the cry of ‘humanistic education without 
Latin.’ These determined onslaughts on the Classics will 
undoubtedly result in great improvement of methods in teaching 
them ; we have moved far in that direction already. But they will 
also render a still more valuable service. For when the Greek and 
Latin languages have passed through their hour of fiery trial, both 
friends and foes will see more clearly the value of the great qualities 
which give them permanence, and will recognize more fully the 
truth of the Propertian couplet with which Dr. Postgate concludes 
his lecture : 
‘* At non ingenio quaesitum nomen ab aeuo 
Excidet. Ingenio stat seme morte decus.” 
M:T.S. 


Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster, a Study of the Abbey under 
Norman Rule, by J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1911. 


Tuts volume is the third in the series entitled ‘‘ Notes and Docu- 
ments relating to Westminster Abbey,” its predecessors being 
‘The MSS. of Westminster Abbey”’ and ‘* The History of West- 
minster Abbey by John Flete.” Gilbert Crispin, one of the earliest 
abbots of Westminster, belonged to an ancient Norman family, and 
at the age of fifteen entered the Abbey of Bec, in Lower Normandy, 
a foundation which was once famous for its revival of letters in 
northern Europe, and which in the first century of its existence 
gave to Canterbury three bishops—Lanfranc, Anselm, and Theobald. 
From Bec, Lanfranc called Gilbert to Canterbury, whence he was 
appointed Abbot of Westminster. ‘* Gilbert’s Home at Bec,” “The 
Noble Family of the Crispins,” and ‘‘ Gilbert at Westminster” are 
the subjects of three interesting chapters. Then follows an account 
of the details of administration at Westminster, in which we get a 
scholarly discussion of much important evidence, especially in the 
sections on ‘‘ Knight Service” and ** Domestic Economy.” Gilbert’s 
literary remains are treated very fully, and copies are given of his 
Life of Herluin (the founder and first Abbot of Bec); of his 
treatise ‘‘ Liber de Simoniacis”’; and of some letters which passed 
between Lanfranc, Anselm, and Gilbert. The book concludes with 
some selected charters and notes thereon. Dr. Robinson is to be 
congratulated on the appearance of a volume in which much solid 
information is treated in an interesting as well as a scholariy 


manner. 
MM, fe Ss 
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1. Caesar's Invasions of Britain (extracted from De Bello Gallico, Lib. 
iv, v), edited, with notes, exercises, and vocabulary, by 
S. E. Winpoctr, M.A., Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1911. 


2. Livy’s Kings of Rome, edited, with Introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Christ’s Hospital. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1911. 


THESE little books are the first of a series entitled ‘“ Bell’s 
Simplified Latin Classics,’ which is ‘‘ intended for use in a pupil's 
second, or possibly third, year of Latin.”” Their chief aim is stated 
in the prefaces to be that they should be simple and suggestive ; 
with this in view, such constructions as continuous oratzo obliqua and 
gerundial phrases are excluded from portions of Caesar and Livy, 
which are thus simplified and presented as concise narratives. The 
aim seems to be well attained in both books, the notes being brief 
and to the point, while interest in the narrative is stimulated by 
frequent illustrative sketches. Each volume includes a series of 
exercises, comprising, besides short English sentences for translation 
into Latin, others which present a Latin question to be answered in 
Latin, on the viva voce method advocated by Dr. Rouse and others. 
It isto be regretted that each book contains a vocabulary. For by 
its use, thoroughness of work is discouraged, and the pupil gains 
only a limited idea of the meanings of the words; while the 
importance of derivation is quite overlooked. Thus we are 
told here that deduco means ‘‘lead away,” an explanation which is 
not literal, and is not adequate for any particular derived meaning 
of deduco; nor does it furnish the interesting aid to memory which 
could have been imparted by a brief treatment of the various 
meanings—* lead an army out of winter quarters,” ‘escort a bride 
home,” “launch a ship,” etc. However, as vocabularies go, these 
of Mr. Winbolt’s are exceptionally good; and the books should be 
valuable aids to the teaching of junior pupils in an interesting 
manner. 


Me Fs 3: 


The Rise of the Greek Epic, by GILBERT Murray, 2nd edition, 
revised and enlarged. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1911. 


THE first edition of this work, so brightly written and so fresh, did 
much to rescue Homeric studies (at least for a time) from the 
intolerable dullness which had descended upon them; and, no 
doubt, the scholars who welcomed the first will be glad to see the 
second edition. Professor Murray in his preface to it informs us 
that, ‘‘while avoiding controversy,” he has “‘tried in this edition to 
state more clearly or correctly or patiently a number of arguments 
which seem to have given trouble in the first” ; especially he has 
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‘added a new chapter on the known history of the Homeric text.”’ 
He finds himself differing in opinion from several critics; but, 
while treating all with respect, he acknowledges a debt of gratitude 
to his ‘‘ famous and inveterate foeman, Mr. Andrew Lang.” Many 
will sympathize with him in his endeavour to ‘‘avoid controversy.” 
Amid the babel of Homeric discussion nowadays the poetry of 
Homer runs a serious risk of being ignored or losing its due 
appreciation. Even good scholars—-or at least persons who can 
scan and construe correctly—too often treat the Ziad and Odyssey 
merely as ground to dig in for something which may bear on the 
latest craze of the eternal ‘question.’ Too many seem to have lost 
whatever feeling they may have once possessed for the charm of 
the glorious old epics, and with it to have lost the power of 
inspiring such a feeling into the younger generation of scholars, 
who look to them for light and leading. Their analytical methods 
can at best only promise results of a very speculative and doubtful 
kind in the way of archeology or anthropology; and they tend to 
banish the spirit of /¢//erae humaniores from the classical atmosphere. 
To us, we confess, the quarrelling which goes on over the divine 
banquet of Homer seems one of the grossest forms of literary 
barbarism. Among Professor Murray’s titles to the gratitude of 
scholars, it must be reckoned that he has done a good deal to 
mitigate the rudeness of this graceless habit. His Rise of the 
Greek Epic has substantial and probably lasting value. The highest 
success it can achieve, however, will be that of inducing some 
scholar, jaded with Homeric controversy, to take up a Homeric 
text—say, that of Mr. Allen—and therein enjoy once more the 
happiness of direct communion with the noblest spirit of Greek 
antiquity.—J. I. B. 


The Works of Aristotle translated into English: vol. iv. Historia 
Animalium. By D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON; and De 
Partibus Animalium, by WILLIAM OGLE, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1911. 


SruvEnts of Aristotle have reason to be grateful for these works 
which are issued by the Clarendon Press in the Jowett series. Few 
persons possess Jowett’s faculty of interpreting Greek philosophy 
accurately into beautiful English. Even Jowett himself could 
scarcely have done for Aristotle what he did for Plato. The 
Stagirite was a master of method ; but his purely objective mode of 
writing did not admit of style. All, therefore, that a faithful 
translator can achieve is to render his meaning exactly into clear 
and unambiguous English. ‘The two translators whose work is 
before us seem to have aimed at doing this, and to have done it 
so well as to deserve the gratitude of those who take an interest in 
Aristotle. 
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Aristotelis de Arte Poetica Liber: recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit I. BywaTER: editio altera. Oxonii e typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. MCMXI. 


Mr. Bywater, in the preface to his second edition of the IHepi 
Tlointixjs, which is issued in the admirable Oxford serics, tells 
us that, in bringing it out, he has used the text and apparatus criticus 
of his large exegetical work. We need not repeat the words of 
admiration used by us before in describing that work. Affiliation 
to it provides this opusculum with a perfect title to the esteem of 
scholars. We are glad to have for use in class-work such a satis- 
factory text of one of the most valuable legacies left us by Aristotle. 


Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. 1.: The Verb. By C. E. Bennett, 
Professor of Latin in Cornell University. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. 


Tuts work is intended to replace Holtze’s Syntaxis Priscorum 
Scriptorum Latinorum, and is more in harmony with the stricter 
standards of syntactical investigation imposed by the wider and 
smarter knowledge of to-day. The work, no doubt, displays 
immense industry; yei we doubt the advisability of devoting five 
hundred closely printed pages to the investigation of the syntax of 
the Latin verb prior to the year 100 B.c. 


Index Verborum Vergilianus. By M. N. WESTMORE, PH.D., 
Assistant Professor of Latin in William College. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 


TuHIs is a complete word index to the acknowledged works of Vergil. 
The work must have entailed a great amount of labour, though we 
confess it is difficult to see how any contribution has been made by 
it to Vergilian scholarship. The references to e/, for example, 
occupy twelve columns, those to gue over fifteen. 


HERMATHENA —VOL, XVI. 
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Sentence-Connexton in Tacttus. By C. W. MENDELL, PH.D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press. Price 6s. 


TuHIs is another of those dry, minute works which we have grown 
accustomed to expect from a large section of American scholars. 
Whatever the statistical value of the work may be, it is not of much 
philological interest, as we cannot expect to find many survivals in 
Tacitus of the early methods of sentence-connexion. The author 
admits this, and goes on to say :—‘‘ This paper is not the exposi- 
tion of a theory, but a collection of evidence eventually to be of use 
in such an exposition.” 


P. Terenti Afri: Hauton Timorumenos. Ed., with Introduction and 
notes by F. G. BALLENTINE, PH.D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin in Bucknell University. 


Tuis little work has nothing to distinguish it from the numerous 


other school editions, except the complete omission of metrical 
topics. 
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Books ALSO RECEIVED. 


Annals of Archeology and Anthropology, vol.iv., No.1. Liverpool, 
at the University Press. 


Eriu, vol. v., parts i.-ii.; vol. vi., part i. London: David Nutt, 
IQIt. 


Irish Church Quarterly. Edited by Rev. H. J. Lawtor, p.p., 
Nos. 13-16. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Ltd. rgrr. 


Classical Philology, January—October, 1911. University of Chicago 
Press. 


Ancient Trish Poetry, Kuno Meyer. London: Constable & Co. 
1911. 


The Classical Review. London: John Murray. 1911. 

The Tenth Declamation of Pseudo-Quintilian. A \ecture delivered in 
the Hall of Corpus Christi College, by Robinson Ellis. 
London: Frowde. 


Early Etruscan Inscriptions,G. Hempl. Univ. of California, U.S.A, 


Caesar's Fifth Campaign: S.‘E. W1NBoLT, M.A. London: Bell & 
Sons. Igt1. 


Cicero’s Letters: A simple selection. S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 
London: Bell & Sons. 1911. 


Platonica: HERRERT RICHARDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College, Oxford. London: Grant Richards, Ltd. 1911. 


Aristophanes and others: HERBERT RICHARDS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. London: Grant Richards, 
Ltd. 1909. 


Manili Astronomicon Lib. ii. Edidit H. W. Garrod Collegii 
Mertonensis Socius: Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano 
MPCCCCXI. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


CoLLEGE CLASSICAL SOCIETY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
IQIO-II. 


Nov. 11th, 1910.—The President in the chair. |The President 
read a paper on ‘Classical Composition,” written by the late 
Dr. T. J. Bellingham Brady. Speakers: Rev. V. T. Nolan, the 
Auditor, Professor Exon, Mr. J. Thompson. 


Nov. 18th.—Mr. Canning in the chair. Mr. F. McGibney read 
a paper on ‘Aristophanes.’ Speakers: Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
P. H. Browne, the Auditor, Mr. Bennett, the Hon. Sec., and the 
Chairman. 


Nov. 25th.—Mr. Alton in the chair. Mr. B. C. Waller read a 
paper on ‘‘Greek Oracles.” Speakers: Dr. Purser, Messrs. Burd 
and Egan, the Hon. Sec., and the Chairman. 


Dec. znd.—Dr. Purser in the chair. Mr. R. F. Crook delivered 
a lecture on the “ First Dacian Campaign of Trajan,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. Speakers: Messrs. Burd, Neill, and the 
Chairman. 


Dec. 9th.—The Auditor inthe chair. Mr. Burd read a paper on 
‘‘Lucian.” Speakers: Messrs. McGibney, Fitzgerald, Wylie, and 
the Chairman. 


Feb. roth, 1911.—Dr. Purser in the chair. Mr. P. H. Browne 
read a paper on “ Periplous of Hanno.” Speakers: The Auditor, 
Mr. Burd, and the Chairman. 


Feb. 17th.—Mr. Canning in the chair. Mr. Godfrey read a paper 
on “ Euripides.” Speakers: Messrs. McGibney, Egan, Leland, the 
Hon Sec., and the Chairman. 


Feb. 24th.—Mr. Kennedy in the chair. Mr. D. P. W. Maunsell 
read a paper on ‘The Origin of Tragedy.” Speakers: Mr. 
J. H. F. Leland, the Auditor, Mr. Martin, and the Chairman. 


March 3rd.— Professor Beare in the chair. Mr. W. H. Porter, M.A., 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Rhesus of Euripides.” Speakers: Dr. Purser, 
Mr. Leland, the Hon. Sec., and the Chairman. 
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March 1oth.—Professor Smyly in the chair. Professor Goligher 
delivered the first of two lectures on ‘‘ The Sculptures of Pheidias 
and his Time,” illustrated by lantern slides. Speakers: The 
Auditor, Mr. Leland, and the Chairman. 


March 17.—Dr. Purser in the chair. Dr. Goligher delivered the 
second of his lectures on ‘‘ Greek Sculpture.” Speaker: The 
Auditor, Mr. Acheson, and the Chairman. 


May 19th.—Mr. Kennedy inthe chair. Mr. J. H. F. Leland, 
Ex-Auditor, read a paper on “Lucan.’’ Speakers: The Auditor, 
the Hon. Librarian, Mr. McGibney, the Hon. Sec., and the 
Chairman. 


June 2nd.—Dr. Purser in the chair. The Auditor read a 
paper on ‘‘ Theocritus.”” Speakers: Professor Beare, Mr. Burd, 
Mr. Kennedy, and the Chairman. 
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